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Report 

on the 

Sugar Industry. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Wo?ld Position. 

1. Like the last TarifE Board on sugar, we propose to begin by 

a brief survey of the Sugar Industry 
Brief survey of world throughout the world. This will, we hope, 
sugar industry. make for a better appreciation of the posi¬ 

tion in India. 

2. The following are the figures of world production for the 

Production. last seven years: — 

Taulk I.— Estimate of the world sut/ar production hy Dr. Gustav 
Mikusch—Campaign year September to August. 


(In X.OOO metric tons raw sugar value.) 


—■ 

1031-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

. 

1934-3.6. 

1935.36. 

1930-37.* 

A.—BEKI Scoae, 








(a) Europe. 








Oermany 


• 

1,696 

1.091 

1,128 

1.073 

1,676 

1,800 

Danzig . 



22 

22 

26 

33 


8 

Greohoslovakla 



514 

634 

517 

638 

571 

725 

Austria . . 



163 

165 

170 

223 

206 

115 

Hungary 



125 

103 

136 

120 

117 

137 

France . 



874 

1,022 

046 

1,223 

624 

910 

Belgium 



205 

265 

247 

269 

241 

245 

Netherlands . 



172 

240 

290 

243 

236 

245 

Poland . 



493 

417 

342 

447 

444 

460 

Denmark 



122 

192 

254 

00 

245 

220 

Sweden 



(44 

235 

305 

272 

295 

305 

Italy 



3«3 

319 

300 

345 

321 

32S 

Spain 



402 

200 

242 

;;49 

108 

250 

Jugoslavia 



83 

85 

74 

03 

90 

68 


• i!‘»urea for the year 198(5-1?" have been taken from Dr. Gustav Mikuach’s forecast of the v/orid 
•sugar production, Facts about Sugar, February 1937. 
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Order.— Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all Local Governmenta and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Central Board of 
Revenue, the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, His Majesty’s Ti'ade Commissioner in India, all 
Chambers of Commerce and the Canadian Government Trade Com¬ 
missioner in India. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

J. A. WOODHEAD, 
Joint Secy, to the Govt, of India. 



a 


Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 24th 

August, 1928. 

Tile attention of manufacturers of chemicals and consumers of 
chemicals which are used as materials in Indian industries is drawn 
to the Eesolution of the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department No. 199-T(8), dated the 16th July, 1928, under which 
the question of granting protection to the manufacture of certain 
chemicals and the removal of duty on others has been referred to 
the Tariff Board for examination. Eleven acids and heavy chemi¬ 
cals have been expressly mentioned in the Resolution, but the 
scope of the Board’s enquiry is not limited to these, and those 
interested in the manufacture of similar chemicals are at liberty 
to submit representations to the Tariff Board for investigation. 
Manufacturers who propose to apply for protection are requested in 
the first instance, to obtain from the Secretary, No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta, a copy of the questionnaire prepared by the 
Board and to submit their replies with six spare copies to the 
Secietar}^ not later than the 30th September, 1928. After their 
replies have been received, they will be notified as to the dates on 
\vht('h tbeii' oral examination, if any, will take place. 

Consumers of chemicals used as materials in industries are also 
reque.sted to submit representations stating (a) the kinds of chemi¬ 
cals used l)y them and the purposes for which they are used and (b) 
the amount of extra burden, thrown upon the industry by reason of 
the Customs duties now leviable upon chemicals used. These re¬ 
presentations (with six spare copies) should reach the Secretary not 
later tlian the 3(.lth of September. 1928. 
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Messrs. Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Letter, dated 27th January, 1925,. to the Government of India, Department 

of Commerce, Delhi. 

We the undersigned inannfactnrers of Acids and heavy ciieinicals beg 
to address you on the subject of an imposition of protective duties on acids 
and heavy chemicals, and beg to submit the following facts for the Board’s 
consideration. 

It is a univeisally admitted fact that Checiinal Industry is essentially a 
“ Key Industry Almost all other industries, the Textile Industry, the 
Leather Industry, the Paper Industry, the Glass and Prooelain Industries, 
the Rubber Industry, the Soap and Candle Manufacture, the making of 
Paints and Varnish, purification of Mineral and Vegetable Oils, Explosives, 
Drugs and Medicines and smaller crafts and trades too numerous to mention 
are directly or indirectly connected with chemical science. In fact, the 
industrial and more or less even the agricultural irrosperity of a nation is 
the result of a flourishing condition of its chemical industry. In Western 
countries the economic prosperity of a nation is measured by the quantities 
of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali it manufactures and consumes. The following 
table would give an idea of the production and consumption of the different 
manufacturing countries of the world. 

Womm’s CcNSCMi'WON anu Puoduction. 

The world’s consumption of Sulphuric Acid in 1910 is estimated by 
Caspari (Chemcial Trade Journal, 1914, page 234) in tons strength not given, 
but presumably 100 per cent. Sulphuric Acid): — 



For Super- 

For other 

Total. 


pho.sphate.s. 

purposes. 

Great Britain 

350,000 

650,000 

1,000,000 

Germany 

530,000 

850,000 

1,380,000 

United States of America 

1,120,000 

480,000 

1,600,000 

France .... 

650,000 

250,000 

900,000 

Italy .... 

320,000 

80,000 

400,000 

Austria .... 

87,000 

213,000 

300,000 

Belgium .... 

155,000 

95,000 

260,000 

Russia .... 

36,000 

115,000 

150,000 

Japan .... 

... 


80,000 



Total 

. 6,060,000 


It will be noted that India is not even mentioned in this list. But, as 
far as our information goes, India con.sume,? about 20.000 tons of Sulphuric 
Acid per annum, and almost the whole quantity is supplied by the existing 
factories in the country. 

The following quotation from the Industrial Handbook of the Indian 
Munition Board (a Government of India publication of 1919) will also give 
an idea as to the production of Sulphuric Acid in the most important manu¬ 
facturing countries of the world: — 

“ Some idea of the quantities produced in Europe and America may be 
gathered from the fact that the United Kingdom and France each manu¬ 
factured about one million tons a year, while Germany produced about 
1,650,000 tefns in 1912 and the United States of America about 2,876,000 
tons in 1912 and 3,766 tons in 1914, the latter figure including about one 
million tons from Zinc works. Since 1914 these figures must have been 
increased to an enormous extent, as very large quantities were required for 
producing phenol, trinitrotoluol, nitrocelluloses, and other explosives. Thw 
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output of the United States of America for 1917 is given as 7 million tons. 
In France, Italy and the United States of America the great bulk (about 
70 per cent.) of the acid produced prior to 1914 was used in the manufacture 
of Superphosphates for fertilising puropses. 

As regards Alkali, it is one of the most important industries but _we 
are not touching the subject at present, as our Works are not in a position 
to take up the manufacture of this branch of the Chemical Industry at 
present. However the magnitude of this trade can be judged from the 
following. 

According to Lepsins (Industrial Chemistry Inorganic, Vol. I, by Martin 
in 1908, the world’s consumption of Soda Ash alone amounted to 2,0(K),0(X) 
tons. 

In 1913 world’s production stood at 34 millions of tons of Soda Ash— 
share of different countries being (Ullaman’s Encyklopadic der Technischen 


Chemic, Vol. 8); — 

Tons. 

England ......... 760,000 

Germany ......... 560,000 

France ......... 350,000 

United States of America ..... 780,000 

Japan ... 160,(XK) 

Othor countries the balance. 


(2) The natural advantages which a country must possess for the develop¬ 
ment of any of its industries consist in an abundant and cheap supply of raw 
materials, of labour and power ; also there must be market for the consump¬ 
tion of the manufactured products. That India pre-eminently possesses all 
these essentials cannot be gainsaid. A galance at the tables of the export 
trade of India reveals the fact that a number of our articles of export _aro 
the raw materials that the chemical manufacturers of the world are utilising. 
Our labour is annually emigrating in such numbers to all the corners of 
the world that several nations have to enact and enforce new laws to 
prevent the imigration of this cheap labour. 
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That India possesses enormous quantities of coal is known to all. In 
addition to this source of power there are immense possibilities of the 
cheapest power—the water power—being developed. The import tables of 
the Indian trade incontestably prove that India is one of the largest market 
for all finished products of the Chemical Industry. We attach for ready 
reference tables showing the imports of some of the finished chemical 
products into India and into the port of Bombay (our nearest market), the 
products that we have commenced manufacturing (Table A & B). 

(3) When it is proved that India possesses all the essentials of a sucessful 
Chemical Industry, the question naturally arises, why capital has been shy, 
and is even yet so, in connection with this industry. To our mind the 
following are the .main reasons for thi.s state of things; — 

(i) Want of practical .and scientific knowledge of the Industry 

amongst the middle and the higher classes, the result being the 
almost total absence of the experts of the trade in the country, 
paucity of trained efficient labour, and a general lack of interest 
on the part of the capitalist class towards the industry. 

(ii) The cold apathetic attitude of the Government of the country 

towards the industry being the result of its free trade policy, 
which has allowed all the manufacturing countries of the world 
to have an absolute control of the Indian markets. 

(4) On account of these main reasons and others of les.s importance, 
Chemical Industry was almost completely neglected in India till about the 
time of the last Great War. It was the exigencies of the times that opened 
the eyes of the Government as well as of the Industrialist to the necessity 
of giving the industry a start and had it not been for the very serious 
difficulties of obtaining and transporting machinery and plant, a number of 
chemical factories would have risen up in the country. But as it happened, 
just the time, when the industry had the one chance of its life to receive 
an impetus both at the hands of the Government and the Capitalist, it only 
passed away in the hatching of schema, big and small, only a few factories 
having actually materialised, ours being one of these. 

(6) But since the close of the War, the few chemical concerns that were 
slowly raising their head.s as a result of the impetus they received during 
the War, and the fewer concerns that were .started in the hope of the 
approaching good times, are all passing through a very anxious and critical 
period The following are some of the reasons; — 

(a) The foreign producer who had to -some extent receded from the 
Indian market on account of very great local demand and 
equally great difficulties of transport, has been since the close 
of the War, trying with renewed vigour to recapture the Indian 
market. The table given below show.s how .some of the chemicals 
the imports of which had gone down very much during the War, 
have not only again reached up to the pre-war years, but have 
in many case.s much gone up (Table C). 


Table C.— 

-Importa of Chemicals into India. 

1913-14, 1916-17. 

Tons. Tons, 

1923-24. 

Tons. 

Copperas (Iron Sulphate) 

724 

5,105 

861 

Copper Sulphate 




587 

Aluminium Sulphate, 

Alum 

. 4,504 

5,704 

8,662 

Zinc Chloride 


. 1,034 

872 

1,266 

Sodium Sulphide 


r 53 

314 

999 

Ammonium Chloride 

• 

. < Except 
( Bombay 

Except 

Bengal 

1 ■■ 
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Table C .—Imports of Chemicals into India — contd. 

1913-14. 1916-17. 1923-24. 



Tons. 

Tons. 


r 43 

) 

Ammonium Carbonate 

1 

1 Except 
b Bombay, 

C 37 

Sodium Carbonate. 

13,856 

26,639 

Caustic Soda ...... 

4,912 

2,8-55 

Bleaching Materials .... 

3,781 

5,473 

Disinfectants ...... 

1,260 

1,479 

( 

' 18 


Sodium Sulphate . . . . . •] 

Except 
. Bombay . 

i ■■ 


( 6 ) There is in fact a dumping in operation during the rirst two or 
three years. This has been the result of several untoward cir¬ 
cumstances, the depreciated currency of certain countries, the 
sudden and abnormal growth of chemical factories for purpoees 
of the manufacture of explosives and other war materials, 
which factories are now after the war utilising their enlarged 
machinery and plant to the production of chemicals useful in 
the industries of time® of peace, more cheaply than before. The 
following two tables will show how the prices of certain of the 
chemicals have been decreasing year by year both in average 
Indian markets as well as in the Bombay market. 

The average prices per cwt. for the five successive years are: — 


Table D. —For India. 

1919 - 20 . 1920 - 21 . 1921 - 22 . 1922 - 23 . 192324 . 


Iron Sulphate 

. 6-8 

4-8 

6-0 

4-8 

4-01 

Copper Sulphate 

. 38-3 

25-7 

26'2 

24-5 

20-4 

Aluminium Sulphate 

. 6-7 

8-3 

8-8 

7.7 

6-8 

Alum 

. 10-8 

12-8 

12'8 

11-2 

9-4 

Zinc Chloride 

■ . . 22'2 

33-6 

27-5 

20'2 

20-3 

Soda Sulphide 

. 17-6 

S55 

21-8 

16-9 

12-9 

Table 

E .—For Bombay 

Presidency. 



Iron Sulphate 

. 6-8 

4-3 

50 

4-0 

3-7 

Copper Sulphate 

. 25-5 

23-3 

27-0 

23'8 

19-6 

Aluminium Sulphate 

. 14-1 

13-1 

12-3 

8-6 

8-1 

Alum 

. 8-7 

13-4 

12-5 

10-6 

9-1 

Zinc Chloride 

. 20-3 

34-1 

26-7 

201 

19-2 

Soda Sulphide 

. 15-7 

35-5 

22-7 

16-6 

12'5 


( 6 ) On the other hand the circumstances under which the few Indian 
Chemical factories have to work are quite the reverse. We have to contend 
against difficulties on all sides. While other producers of the world have 
their own shipping companies competing with each other and thus lowering 
their freights to the Indian Ports, we have to be at the mercy of mono¬ 
polistic Railway Companies for inland traffic and similar Shipping Companies 
for even coastal traffic. What then of neighbouring market? These com¬ 
panies are not only averse to grant us suitable concessions for the transport 
of our raw materials and finished products but they increased their freights 
during the war and have stuck to them, though war conditions have now 
almost completely disappeared. The following table showing a comparison 
between the shipping freights for acids and chemical from Bombay to some 
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of the important ports of India and from the Continent and the U. K. 
to Bombay will show that our coastal freights are much higher than what the 
traffic can bear. 

Fbiught by Steamsb. 

Freight on Heavy Chemicals. 

Bombay/Karachi . . . Re. 1 per maund of 82-2/7 lbs, 

,, /Calcutta . . , Rs. 14 per ton of 40 c.ft. of 20 cwts. 

,j /Madras . . . Be. 12 per ton of 40 eft. of 20 cwts. 

1 gallon = 18‘4 lbs. 


Freight on Acid Oases. 


Bombay / Karachi 

Rs. 2 per case (holding 4i gallons). 

,, /Calcutta 
,, /Madras 
,, /Tuticorin 

^ Re 1 per case. 


122 gallons = 1 ton (95 per cent. Acid). 


Freight on Heavy Chemicals Acid Cases. 



From United 

From 


Kingdom. 

Continent. 


Per ton. 

Per ton. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Glauber’s Salt 

. 40 0 

23 9 

Iron Sulphate 

. 35 0 

27 6 

Lump Alum 

. 22 6 

20 0 

Soda Sulphide 

. . 76 0 

25 0 

Alumina Sulphate 

. 22 6 

21 0 

Zinc Chloride 

. 65 0 

23 9 

Acid in Jars 

. . 120 0 

95 0 

Superphosphates 

. 20 0 

18 0 

The rates from United Kingdom 

are subject to 10 per 

cent, primage. 

Continental rates bear no primage. 

Continental rates are 

from Hamburg 

and Antwerp; they usually apply to Rotterdam also. 



In almost all the Western countries, transport companies on the con¬ 
trary voluntarily give or are made to give all sorts of concessions to export 
trade. 

In many of the manufacturing countries of the world inland freights 
for finished products as well as for raw materials are as far as possible so 
arranged as to bear a certain proportion to the values of the transported 
articles. In India the transport companies do not listen to such a reason¬ 
able proposition. 

(7) The chemical industry in India being quite an infant industry all 
the sources of the raw materials which it requires are not yet tapped. Only 
such raw materials as are at present in demand with the foreign producer 
are more or less developed. Those that the foreign producer can get in his 
own country or in another country nearer home, he would not care to 
receive from India. Examples of the first kind are all the minerals, 
Manganese Magnesite, Chromite, Saltpetre, Wolfram, Monazite Sands, etc., 
and vegetable herbs and nuts, etc., i.e., Nux Vomica, Myrabollams, etc.; to 
the second class belongs minerals like sulphur, copper and iron pyrites, 
Phosphatic minerals, and various potash and soda salts. The sources of this 
latter class of materials have some of them yet to be tapped, some to he 
properly opened out and others to be developed. This process of develop¬ 
ment of the indigenous supply of raw materials can only go space with 
the unfaltered development of the chemical industry of the country. 
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Another question that also depends in a great measure on the expansion 
of the industry is the creation of the practised trained foremen of factories 
and the menial labour disciplined and accustomed to methods of the work 
at such factories. 

These matters will hamper, in a degree, a very speedy rise of the industry 
but they cannot affect its gradual and steady growth, other more serious 
impediments being removed. 

(8) From what we have said above, it will be evident that all essential 
conditions laid down by the Tariff Board for entertaining an application for 
protection are existent in the case of this Industry. Abundance of raw mate- 
nals, labour and cheap power are there in the country; the industry is in 
its infant state inasmuch as the sources of all the raw materials are not 
fully developed, and Labour has to be trained. The whole of the Indian 
market and that of the neighbouring islands of Ceylon, Java and Borneo, 
etc., as well as the neighbouring countries such as Persia, Afghanistan, 
Mesopotamia, etc., would be ready to receive any amount of finished pro¬ 
ducts. The burden of anj' protection given to the chemical industry will 
fall directly in the first instance only on other industries like the textile, 
tanning and soap industi'ies and wilt not perceptibly affect the pocket of 
the impoverished ryot; the industry is sure to develop, within a reasonable 
period, into such proportions as will enable it to stand in the world market, 
with its competitors, only it must he .so protected during its first stages of 
development as to allow it to reach its natural limits of growth. 

(9) It may he asked why the present mistoms duties levied on chemicals 
should not prove a sufficient protection to the Indi.an Chemical Industry. 
Our answer is, the barrier is too low and the giant producer of the West can, 
with all the advantages in his position, easily stride over the barrier. He 
can secure in his countr.v machiner.y and plant much cheaper than we can, 
experts of the trade and technically trained labour i.s at hand, his sources 
of raw materials are fully opened up to him and being in possession of all 
the world’s markets, he turns out enormously large quantities of goods 
which enable him to reduce his unit oo.sts to the utmost limits. We might 
in pas.sing draw the attention of the Board to the fact that the import of 
machinery alone approximately I’aised our cost prices to at least 5 per cent,, 
if not more, than those of our foreign competitors who have always the 
advantages of getting the up-to-date machineries almost at their doors. 

It is on account of these advantages and those mentioned in the previous 
paragraph that the foreign manufacturer has been able to dump his finished 
products into Indian markets during the past two or three years absolutely 
defying the prevailing customs duties of India. 

The New Indian Tariff. 

Duties on Chemicals. 

The revised schedules of tariff valuations issued by the Department of 
Commerce of the Government of India for the purpose of levying customs 
duties in British India during the twelve months January—December 1925 
contain the following figures relating to chemicals: — 

Chemicals & Drugs- Valuation. 

Per cent. 

Rs. A. 

Copperas, green— 

(1) Imported in hulk (cwt.) ... 5 0 

(2) Imported otherwise . . . .ad valorem 2^ 

Opium and its alkaloids, and their deriva¬ 
tives (seer of 80 tolas) . . Rs. 24 or 13 

per cent, ad 
valorem, which¬ 
ever is higher. 
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Chemicals & Drugs. 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 



Per cent. 


Es. 

A. 


Cinchona Rark and the alkaloids extract¬ 




ed therefrom, including quinine, chemi¬ 




cals, drugs and medicines, all sorts 




not otherwise specified. 



Pree 

Alkali, Indian (Sajji-khar) (cwt.) 

3 

8 

15 

Alum (lump) (cwt.) . . . . . 

8 

0 

16 

Ammonium Chloride (Muriate of Ammo¬ 




nia, crystalline) (cwt.) .... 

28 

0 

15 

Salammonic sublimed (owt.) 

30 

0 

15 

Other .sorts, including compressed (cwt.) 

32 

0 

15 

jVrsenic (China Mansil) (cwt.) 

80 

0 

15 

Arsenic, other sorts ..... 

ad 

valorem 

15 

Bleaching Powder (cwt.) .... 

11 

0 

16 

Carbide of Calcium (cwt.) 

20 

0 

15 

Carbonate of Ammonia (cwt.) 

36 

0 

16 

Epsom Salt (cwt.). 

4 

8 

15 

Peppermint crystals (lb.) .... 

30 

0 

16 

Potash Bichromate (cw’t.) 

34 

0 

15 

Silicate of Soda (cwt.) .... 

9 

8 

15 

Soda Ash including calcined natural 




Soda and manufactured sesquicarbo- 




uates (cwt.) . . . . . 

6 

8 

15 

Soda Bicarbonate (cwt.) .... 

9 

0 

15 

Soda, Caustic, solid (cwt.) 

12 

8 

15 

Soda, Caustic, flake (cwt.) 

18 

0 

15 

Soda, Caustic, powdered (cwt.) 

18 

8 

15 

Soda, crystals (in bulk) (cwt.) 

7 

0 

15 

Soda Sulphide. 

12 

0 

15 

Sulphate of Copper (cwt.) 

18 

0 

15 

Trona, or natural soda, uncaleined (cwt.) , 

3 

8 

15 

All other sorts of chemical products and 




preparations not otherwise specified 

ad 

valorem 

15 

Camphor, refined, other than powder (lb.) 

2 

12 c 

15 

Camphor powder from China including 




Hong-Kong (!b.) 

2 

0 

15 

Camphor powder from Japan 

2 

6 

15 


. (10) There has been over-production and over-stocking of finished products 
in all the manufacturing countries of the West and they are vieing with one 
another to capture the Indian market. Our ports are wide open to all, 
and the result naturally is that the Indian manufacturer goes to the wall. 

(II) We attach herewith a chart copied from the Industrial and Engineer¬ 
ing Chemistry (Vol. 16, No. 8 of 1924) published by the American Chemical 
Society. It shows how the prices of chemicals have fluctuated in a down¬ 
ward direction from the year 1920 to 1924 almost month by month. This 
continuous downward motion of prices can denote nothing hut over-produc¬ 
tion and over-stock. When the country’s market was over-stocked, goods 
had to go to any available market. The markets of Canada, Australia and 
Japan nearer home were closed by high tariff walls and in some ea.ses abun¬ 
dant local production. The European continent has its market overful 
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and there was again the bar of depreciated currencies, the United Kingdom 
was in the very same condition as America. Poor India and perhaps some 
of its little neighbours had their markets open receive these over-stocks. If 
we have not given similar charts for England and Germany, it is because it 
would only be a repetition. As regards England we may however mention one 
typical instance. During 1923-24, the manufacturers of Ammonium Sulphate 
in the United Kingdom, whose Government had controlled the export of the 
chemicals during and for some time after the war, put during 1923-24 the 
export price of the stuff jgl lower than the price for local consumption, 
seeing that they were losing their overseas markets for that article. 

The fall in price from 11 dollars per 100 lbs. to 5'40 dollars as shown in 
the chart can by no stretch of imagination be construed into cutting down 
of profits only. It clearly denotes reaching down to the production cost and 
going down below that also. And now look at the situation. When the 
giant producer of America comes with his goods, the prices of which are 
cut below their unit costs, how is the infant Indian producer to meet him? 
We have already shown in our table D, how the prices in the Indian market 
have been going down. We will prove before the Board by facts and figures 
the reasons why our manufacturing costs are higher than the ruling prices, 

(12) If with the help of protection the chemical industries already started 
in India are allowed to grow to their fuller limits, new industries will come 
into existence giving work to the increasing population of the country, the 
agricultural industry of the countiy which is the most important will see 
much better days, some industries which are only eking out a miserable 
existence to-day will be revived and a general economic prosperity of the 
country will be attained. 

(13) As regards the period during which this protection may be made to 
operate, we believe a period of lo to 20 years should in normal condition 
be enough to put the indigenous chemical industry to so develop as to stand 
world competition, as far at least as the Indian markets are concerned. 
They will at the end of the period be much better equipped and will gather 
the necessary strength to meet the foreign producer on an equal footing. 

Before we conclude, we would like to put forth our views as to how far 
existing factories are in a position to meet the demands of the country. 
The chemical industry in the land is in its infancy. The number of factories 
which manufacture articles on a commercial scale can be counted on fingers’ 
end. They are alt fighting against various odds and under adverse circum¬ 
stances beyond their control. The requirements of the country are not 
small, and the supplies which are too numerous and varied, are coming 
in from all corners of the world. Nobody can therefore expect that we would 
immediately replace these foreign supplies and be self-supporting. This 
might take a quarter of a century or more. The rise and growth of this 
industry in Japan is an example. 

The growth of the industry is therefore only expected to be gradual and 
slow, and much depends on the protection we get and the encouragement we 
receive from the Government. 

In India all the provinces are not equally fortunate in starting and 
developing this indu.stry. Some possess a considerable amount of raw 
materials but no ready market, others have good markets but no materials. 
Moreover chemical industries naturally advance pari passu with the scientific 
progress of the peoijle, conditions differ enormously throughout the country 
and therefore each province should be left to work out its own salvation. 
Selection of .sites is therefore an important factor which goes a long way 
in deciding the future prospects of this industry. 

We have chosen Ambernath for our factory. The main reason being that 
we have within a few miles the biggest market in India for the consumption 
of the chemicals we have intended to manufacture. In the supplies of raw 
materials we are not at present very fortunate. But the Presidency is not 
poor as regards the raw materials we w'ant. Government, therefore, we 
believe, will do everything in their power in giving us proper facilities. 
So far we are receiving ample water supplies. Roads for transport are not 
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enough yet, neither the Railway Station properly developed to deal with 
the requirements of an industrial area. Much is still to be done for the 
sanitation of the place. We have every hope however that all this will come 
round gradually to strengthen our existence and brighten our futui’o 
prospects. 

The Managing Agents of this Company have had an experience of other 
industrial concerns and they know that the beginnings of an industry have 
their own nascent difficulties. They know that as pioneers of a new industry 
they cannot expect to have quite a fair weather sailing. During the past 
three years the Company has continuously made losses. The shareholders 
have borne them and would perhaps bear them a little longer if they see 
that fairer prospects are in view. Such fairer prospects seem impossible 
unless an effective ban is put against the import of at least some of the 
most important chemicals that are manufactured in India to-day and those 
that are likely to be manufactured in the near future. 

In conclusion, we beg to infoi*m you that we .shall feel pleased to supply 
you supplementary statements or any further information the Board may 
require and we shall feel happy to send our representatives to be orally 
examined by the Board. 


The Eastern Chemical Company, Limited, England. 

(1) Letter, dated Id August, 10M5, to the Secretary, Government of India, 
Department of Commerce, Simla. 

We have the honour to address you in the above connection with further 
reference to your letter No. 192/T/2, dated Simla, 18th April 1925. 

2. We thank you for advising us that our application for protection has 
been noted by the Government of India but that at the present time the 
Tariff Board is fully occupied with other enquiries and it is not possible to 
refer the case for protection for acids and sulphates to the Board at the 
present time. 

We venture to express the hope that our case will be remitted to the 
Tariff Board in due course more particularly as the report of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission would appear to have definitely required some such 
investigation in connection with the Indian Chemical Industry both on the 
grounds of general utility and also for purposes of national defence. 

3. We regret to note that the Government of India are not satisfied that 
a “ primd facie ” case has been made out for these chemical products in 
view of the fact that Sulphuric Acid has to be made in India from imported 
sulphur. 

In this connection we would particularly invite your attention to the 
fact that the first work of importance referred to the Tariff Board was the 
question of the abolition of the import duty on sulphur. 

In referring this matter to the Board the Government of India admitted 
ipso facto the great importance of Sulphuric Acid in Indian Industry and 
we shall stress this point again later. 

We appeared before the Tariff Board in October 1923 and as a result of 
the evidence we were able to lay before them a strong report was forwarded 
to Government which resulted in the abolition of the sulphur duty in June 
1924. 

In paragraph 97 of the Indian Fiscal Commission Report to which you 
are kind enough to refer us, 3 conditions are laid down by the Commission 
and we deal with these seriatim: — 

(1) The first condition is briefly natural advantages. 

We hold that we fulfil this condition to a marked degree. 

Ill the first place Sulphuric Acid and its products is an essential for many 
industries. If there were no Sulphuric Acid Plants in India these industries 
would be entirely dependent on the imported article. 
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In tbe case of the Textile Industry and Allied industries the difficulties 
and added expense of using imported acid are no difficult to conceive. 
Shipping Companies are naturally adverse to accepting acids as freight and 
merchants experience heavy loss in handling this type of business. All this 
added expense is passed on directly to the consumer. 

{2) The next item laid down hy the Commission h the abundant supply of 
raw material. 

India has an abundant supply of raw material which might be used in 
the manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. We refer to pyrites of which there is 
almost inexhaustible supply in India but it is impossible to exploit these 
deposits on account of high railway freights and the distances separating the 
place of origin from their respective markets. 

As the Government of India have not been able to give Chemical Mann 
i'fi( tui’er.s such concessions as would enable them to produce Sulphuric Arid 
from pyrites the latter have been driven to develop their industry by the 
manufacture of Acid from sulphur imported from Italy and America. 

In these circumstances we feel that Government would be very reluctant 
to specifically cite the lack of abundant supply of raw material as the 
principal consideration which prevented them from referring our case to 
the Tariff Board. 

(3) The further 2 items, vie.. Cheap Fuel and Sufficient supply of labour 
are complied with in the case of the Chemical Industry and we think these 
points need no elaboration. 

A further condition laid down in paragraph 1 is the need of a large home 
marhet. 

There is a large market for acids and their products in the Indian Empire 
and there is no doubt that if acid could he produced more cheaply this 
market would expand very considerably and this is one of the points we 
urge in support of our claim that the Chemical Industry is deserving of 
some degree of protection. 

With regard to the Indian Chemical Industry being able to compete with 
World Industries on equal terms we claim that we do possess comparative 
advantages such as are detailed in the Commission’s report. 

In the first place our geographical position gives us a marked advantage 
and we have already referred to the difficulties experienced in handling 
imported acid. 

Another comparative advantage that we enjoy is the fact that we have a 
large market for our products at our very doors and we are able to supply, 
users of our acids, etc., with the different grades to which they are accus¬ 
tomed and which are most utilised in their respective industries. 

The last requirement of paragraph No. I refers to the undesirability of 
protecting any industry which will become a permanent burden to the com¬ 
munity. 

We hold that some degree of protection for a comparatively short period 
would render the Chemical Industry at most a temporary and insignificant 
burden on a community which will be recompensed for bearing this small 
burden by the expansion of our industry and the consequent ultimate reduc¬ 
tion in prices for various chemicals. 

The added advantage of home manufacture as against dependence on 
imported goods is another very important point which should not be lost sight 
of. ■ 

This is of particular importance in the case of Railways, other large 
Public Bodies and Industries as when it is possible to obtain ample stocks of 
home manufactured goods at short notice the relative Store Department 
can release large sums of money which would otherwise be locked up in 
carrying heavy stocks of imported stores and this money is available for 
extending and developing their respective businesses. 
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Indian Fiscal Commission Report, Paragraph 2 .—In our preliminary 
statement dealt with the difficulties with which our industry is faced 
and we claim to very closely comply with all the conditions of paragraph 2. 

Unless we receive the assistance of some degree of protection there is 
very little likelihood of our industry developing at all and there is no doubt 
that in the interests of the country it is desirable to give every facility to 
Heavy Chemical Manufacturers to develop and extend their business with 
greater rapidity. 

Indian Fiscal Commission Report, Paragraph 3. —The Commission specially 
laid down that any industi-y receiving protection must be one which will 
eventually be able to face world competition without protection. 

Here again we claim to fully comply with the requirements laid down by 
the Commission in their report. 

At the present time we are facing world competition without protection 
but the increased severity of this competition more particularly in regard to 
dumped German manufactures is that the Indian Heavy Chemical Manu¬ 
facturer is practically limited to the production of acids for sale as such 
and he can find little or no outlet for chemical manufactures which are 
directly dependent on large and cheap supplies of Sulphuric Acid. 

In Europe and America the sale of Acid as such is limited to a very small 
proportion of the total output of a Sulphuric Acid Plant and Manufacturers 
regard this section of their trade as the least important and certainly as 
the least profitable. By far the greater portion of their output is used for 
working up profitable secondary manufactures and bye-products. 

In other words the advantage wo enjoy by reason of our geographical 
position and the difficulty of handling imported acids enables us to manu¬ 
facture and sell those same acids in India but when we come to chemicals 
which can be transported more easily than acids such as Epsom Salt or Iron 
Sulphate, the advantages which we enjoy by reason of our geographical 
position are nullified and we are unable to compete. 

In these circumstances it is obvious that Chemical Manufacturers in India 
will not lay down new and expensive plant for the production of chemicals 
which are required in India but which are now imported from the Continent 
unless they have some assurance that they will be able to work such plant at 
a profit. 

We maintain that it is necessary for some degree of protection to be 
extended to this industry for a number of years to encourage manufacturers 
to lay down plant and produce these heavy chemicals under circumstanoef 
which will allow them some return for their enterprise and expenditure. 

When the Indian article becomes a standard in the market there is no 
doubt whatever that protection could be gradually withdrawn with the result 
that a new and powerful Indian Chemical Industry could then face world 
competition unaided. 

We further note the Government of India ask for information regarding 
fi other iioints, vie,, item A to F in paragraph 3 of your letter under reply. 

(a) The articles for which protection is required were enumerated in our 
preliminary statement forwarded you under cover of our letter No. E. C. L. 
398 of the 23rd of January 1925, but for easy reference we reiterate briefly 
the articles for which we require protection; — 

Acids, 

Sulphates, and 

Chlorides. 

Under Acids the 3 principal products are; — 

(1) Sulphuric Acid or Refined oil of Vitriol. 

(2) Hydrochloric or Muriatic Acid or Spirits of Salts. 

(3) Nitric Acid or Aqua Fortis. 
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We dealt with these at length under the heading of “ Bye-products of 
Sulphuric Acids ” in our preliminary statement to which we would refer you 
as under: — 

Epson Salt or Magnesium SulphatOj pages 9 to 10. 

Green Copperas or Ferrous Sulphate, page 11. 

Potash Alum and Alumina Sulphate, page 13. 

With regard to Chlorides any large increase in the Hydrochloric Acid 
Industry in India would bring Zinc Chloride and Soda Sulphide into promi¬ 
nence. 

(b) With regard to the rates of protection desired on each of the above 
articles we are hardly in a position to formulate any detailed statement in 
this connection. 

We feel that it will be for the Tariff Board to investigate our claim for 
protection in the first place and should they satisfy themselves on this point 
we consider that the Board would be more competent to give expression to 
their findings in consultation with His Majesty’s Customs. 

We may say, however, that in every case all we shall ask for will be the 
minimum protection which will enable us to compete with the imported and 
dumped articles. 

In our preliminary statement we referred to the question of the amount 
of duty when dealing with Epsom Salt on page 11, where we suggested that 
“ the protection should take the form of an increased duty on the imported 
article which would stabilise the selling price of German Epsoms at not less 
than Its. 6 per cwt.” 

On page 13 we suggested “ that Tariff Valuation he imposed on Ferrous 
Sulphate so as to render it impossible to sell Green Copperas at less than 
Rs. 5 per cwt. in Bombay ”. 

In both cases we endeavoured to point out that these prices would impose 
very little, if any, hardship on the industries requiring these 2 sulphates 
and a similar regard to the requirements of the other industries will no 
doubt influence the Tariff Board in arriving at the degree of protection they 
will he willing to recommend for these and other sulphates. 

(cl The Approximate Extent of and the Indian market for each of the 
ai tides for which protection is required. —We referred to this matter in our 
preliminary statement at some length but for easy reference we attach 
schedule " A ” showing the extent of the Indian market for each of these 
chemicals in each case stating our authority for our estimate. 

(d) The capacity and outturn of the factories for each of the articles 
mentioned in A. —It will be readily understood that there are objections to 
our revealing the full capacity of our plant to our competitors at the present 
stage but we have endeavoured to overcome this by giving details of our 
outturn and the capacity of our plant for the various items in the attached 
statement “ Z ”. 

In our own case we have been in the unique position of being able to 
supply the whole of the demand of the local industries during the war 
period and we are therefore able to state quite definitely from experience, 
which we can support by figures in our possession, that our plant can easily 
comply with the whole requirements of India for Epsom Salt and Copperas 
while our Acid Plant is large enough to supply the whole of Western India 
with its present requirements of acids several times over. 

It will be understood that we exclude the East and South of India by 
reason of the fact that there are other factories established there and 
Steamer and Railway freight render it impossible for us to sell acid in this 
territory. 

(e) Cost of Production of each Artide. —Here again we find ourselves in 
difficulties in our endeavour to comply with your requirements. The cost of 
production of each item varies with the cost of raw materials and any 
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figures which we may put on record at present might need modification in 
6 months’ time. We fully appreciate that this fact may vitiate the value of 
any degree of protection which the Tariff Board may advise but this factor 
is constant in all Indian industry and has been dealt with exhaustively by 
the Fiscal Commission and the Tariff Board from time to time. 

(/) The position in regard to obtaining the articles from which each 
product is manuafctured. —^We endeavoured to give this question some 
prominence in our preliminary statement and would refer you to the following 
items for fuller information : — 

Sulphur; Particulars have been laid before the Tariff Board and some 
of these were recapitulated on pages 4 and 5 of our preliminary 
statement. 

Epsom Salt: The sources of the articles required in the manufacture 
of Epsom Salt both in Germany and India are dealt with at 
some length on pages 9 and 10 of our preliminary statement. 

Ferrous Sulphate : Similarly the materials required in the manufacture 
of Ferrous Sulphate are dealt with at length on pages II and I^ 
of our preliminary statement. 

Eitric Acid; The source of the Nitrate of Soda used is Chile and 
stocks of Chilan Nitrate are carried by Continental suppliers 
from whom the Indian market obtain their requirements. 

Hydrochloric Acid: The material (salt) used in the manufacture of 
the Hydrochloric acid is obtainable locally in large quantities. 

Paragraph 106 — Eeport of the Indian Fiscal Commission.~We would 
invite your kind attention to this paragraph which deals with the possibility 
of protecting certain industries on the grounds of national safety and the 
commission stated that they had no hesitation in affirming the principle that 
any industry which is essential for purposes of national defence and for 
which the conditions in India are unfavourable should, if necessary, be 
adequately protected irrespective of the general conditions which they have 
laid down for the protection of these industries. 

We feel that there is no doubt that the Fiscal Commission had in mind 
the desirability of protecting the Indian Chemical Industry when this para¬ 
graph was incorporated in their report and we further believe that it was 
included with the specific intention of according some degree of protection to 
potential producers of the bases of explosives if it were not possible to 
accord the same manufacturers some degree of protection for purely indus¬ 
trial general principles. 

Nevertheless we maintain that our industry can claim protection on the 
grounds of general industrial principles but the importance of the Heavy 
Chemical Industry in regard to explosives cannot be overlooked. 

We have a large plant capable of producing the required quality of acid 
for the manufacture of explosives quickly and efficiently and there is no 
doubt that a plant of this sort is an asset to Government in times of 
National emergency and we have been called upon to divulge this information, 
from time to time to confidential representatives of the Indian Government 
Arsenals. 

Paragraph 108, Report of Indian Fiscal Commission. —In this paragraph 
the Commission referred to the military value of certain articles which they 
consider of sufficient military importance to warrant special consideration. 
Prominent amongst them is Sulphuric Acid which is the basis of our whole 
industry and consequently every article manufactured from Sulphuric Acid 
may be said to come within the purview of this paragraph of the Com¬ 
mission’s report. 

Conclusion. —In conclusion we venture to express the hope that these 
supplementary remarks taken in conjunction with our preliminary statement 
will be considered sufficient to establish a “ primd facie " case for protection 
which will enable your Department to refer this matter to the Tariff Board. 
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Finally we would again reiterate the policy and ultimate objective of the 
IndiarcLmical InduLy referred to on page 3 of our Preliminary State- 

desire to use every effort in our power to so reduce the cost per 
unit ot Sulphuric Acid that Indian industries dependent on this Product 
will he enabled to compete with foreign manufacture so that ultiniately the 
oSake Tacid wirhe great enough to enable us to produce fertilisers m 
this country at a price which will compete with imported fertilisers. 

It is our sincere belief that protection to our industry is absolutely essen¬ 
tial at the present time but is only considered as a stepping stone to the 
establishment of a very much larger and more important Heavy Chemical 
-industry within the Indian Empire- 


SCHEDULE “ A.” 

Approximate cxtBTit of th^ Itidiati 'lYiOTlcot. 


Name. 


-Sulphuric Acid. 


-Nitric Acid 

Hydrochloric Acid 
-Epsom Salt 
■Green copperas 
Alum 

Aluminium Sulphate 


Re.warks. 


Note (6). These figures are based on the 
following data:— 

(1) Average figures of imports for Bom¬ 

bay and Bengal as shown in the 
Indian Government Returns for 
these Presidencies for the years 
1920-21, 1921-22, 1922-23 
plus 

(2) Average sales of country manufac¬ 
tured goods in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency for the same years 

plus 

(3) Allowances for Manufactures in 
Bengal and Madras. 


Note (c). Figures for imports into Madras 
are not included. 

Noie (d). Hydrochloric Acid ; Figm’es for 
this acid are included in the group of other 
acids in the Government Returns and 
therefore the imports of Bombay, Bengal 
and Madras have been omitted in the case 
of this Acid. 

Note (e). AH the markets of the above com¬ 
modities are increasing in extent, some of 
them very rapidly and the above average 
figures may therefore be taken as a very 
conservative estimate for current markets. 

Note (/). Sulphuric Acid : The production 
of sulphurio acid by the Steel industry is 
not included in these figures. Such pro¬ 
duction would add some 60 to 60 tons a 
day to the Sulphuric acid figures. 


For the Eastern Chemical Company, Limited. 
For E. D. Sassoon and Company, Limited. 


(Sd.) 


Managing Agents. 
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strictly Private and Confidential. 


STATEMENT “ Z.” 


Eastern Chemical Company, Limited, Capacity of Plant. 


(1) Chamber Acid 

(2) Cencontrated Sulphuric Acid 
(8) Nitric Acid 

(4) Hydrochloric Acid 

(5) Copperas 

(6) Epsoms .... 

(7) Glaubers 

(8) Soda, Crystals 


450 tons per month, 
300 tons per month. 
45 tons per month. 
75 tons per month, 
160 tons per month. 
200 tons per month. 
60 tons 
50 tons. 


N.B .—Items 6, 7 and 8 constitute our “ Crystals Plant ” with a maximum 
production of 300 tons per month. The figures shown above are therefore 
interchangeable and we could, for instance, make 800 tons of Epsoms in one 
month and no Glaubers or Soda Crystals. 


(2) Letter No. E. C, P.-59, dated the ISth August, 19S8. 

In accordance with your request we have the honour to send you herewith 
five copies of each of the following :—■ 

1. Our preliminary statement to Government, dated the 23rd January, 

1925. 

2, Letter No. 199-T., from the Govorninent of India, Department of 

Commerce, Simla, dated the 18th April, 1925. 

If copies are required of the rest of the correspondence with Government 
in this connection we shall be pleased to furnish them. The above, however, 
will give you, we believe, all the essential information in connection with our 
application. ■ 


Enclosure No. 1. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OP THE EASTERN CHEMICAL CO., LD. 


Managing Agents ; 

E. D. SASSOON & CO., LD., BOMBAY, 

Protection op certain sui.rHATES. 

The position of the Sulphuric Acid Industry in India has been dealt with 
by no less an authority than Professor Sir Thomas Holland in a pithy para¬ 
graph in the “ Record of the Geological Survey of India (Vol. XLVI, page 
296) ” .and we can do no better than to reproduce this instructive paragraph 
in exienso (See I). 

Extracts from records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLVI, pp. 

295^296. 

“ Seeing practically at the end of the review this is a convenient place 
to point the lesson taught by a general survey of progress. 

Sulphuric acid is the key to most eliemieal and to many metallurgical 
industries; it is essential for the manufacture of superphosphates, the puri¬ 
fication of mineral oils, and the production of ammonium sulphate, various 
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Sicids, and a host of minor products; it is a necessary link in the chain of 
operations involved in the manufacture of the alkalies, with which are bound 
up the industries of making soap, glass, paper, oils, dyes and cclouring 
matters; and as a bye-produot, it permits the remunerative smelting of ores 
which it would be impossible otherwise to develop. 

During the last hundred years the cost per ton of sulphuric acid in 
England has been reduced from over £80 to under £2, and it is in consequence 
of the attendant revolution in the European chemical industries, aided by 
increased facilities for transport, in India the manufacture of alum, copperas, 
blue vitriol, and the alkalies have been all but exterminated; that the export 
trade in nitre has been reduced instlead of developed; that copper and several 
other metals are no longer smelted; that the country is robbed every year 
over 90,000 tons of phosphatic fertilisers; and that it is compelled to pay over 
twenty millions sterling for products obtained in Europe from minerals identic 
cal with those lying idle in India. 

Although sulphuric acid and the alkalies are essential to so many other 
industries, the conditions of their profitable manufacture will balance the 
“ protective ” effect of transport charges only when there is a market in the 
country for the bye-produets which are now essential parts of the cycle of 
operations in a chemical industry. 

These conditions, as shown by the import statistics, are rapidly ripening, 
but the enterprising capitalist should remember also that the present requite, 
ments of India represent but a fraction of the consumption that will follow 
any material reduction in prices by local production 

We would particularly stress the reference to the fact that the cost of 
sulphuric acid in England has been reduced from over £30 to under £2 per 
ton while if we compare it with corresponding costs in India a figure of some¬ 
where round £15 a ton is applicable. 

The importance of cheap sulphuric acid is amply illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing tables :— 

Tabib I, 

1 ton requires 162 tons of chamber acid (sul¬ 
phuric acid sp. gr. TS). 

1 ,, ,, 0‘72 tons. 

1 „ „ 1-25 „ 

1 „ „ 0-60 ,. 

1 „ 0-56 „ 

1 „ „ 0-64 „ 

1 „ 0-61 ,, 

Table II. 

On Raw Material, plus Coal and Deprecialion. 

Nitric acid. , 

Muriatic . . . • 

Acetic .... Average cost of sulphuric acid repre- 

Epsom • • - • • sents 55 per cent, of the total cost. 

Iron Sulph . . . • * 

Alum (KjO) 80 per cent. . 

Alumina Sulphate * - - J 

These figures suffice to show the part played by acid costs and held to explain 
the higher relative working costs in India to-day. 


Nitric . 

Muriatic 

Acetic 

Epsom Salt (Mag 
Sulph) 

Copperas (Iron 
Sulph) 

Alum 

Alumina Sulphate 
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Policy and ultimate aim of the Indian Chemical Industry. 

Before passing to a detailed consideration of the various primary products 
and by-products for which we now ask protection we take this opportunity 
of enunciating our policy in regard to sulphuric acid ;— 

“ We desire to use every effort in our power to so reduce the cost per 
unit of sulphuric that Indian industries dependent on this product 
will be enabled to compete with foreign manufactures so that 
ultimately the off-take of acid will be great enough to enable ua 
to pi'oduce fertilisers in this country at a price which will compete 
with imported fertilisers 

Our case for protection differs somewhat from similar requests emanating 
from other Indian industries in several respects. We do not hold out nebulous 
promises of becoming self supporting at some far distant date. 

We are already an established and self-supporting industry, able to market 
our products in India and to compete with imported chemicals to a strictly 
limited extent and we only need a comparatively small margin of protection 
to help us to compete in much larger number of chemical products to the 
ultimate benefit of Indian industry in general. 

There is an undoubted possibility of an export trade in certain heavy 
chemicals manufactured in India but we do not desire to stress this point 
unduly at the present juncture but rather to confine our remarks to showing 
that the effect of protection would be to benefit our own industry immediately 
and as a direct result other Indian industries such as cotton and steel would 
benefit in turn at no far distant date. 

With these preliminary remarks we now pass to the consideration of the 
commodities for which we ask protection. 

Sulphur .—We recently laid a case before the Tariff Board for the abolition 
of the Sulphur Import duty and we were successful in proving our argument 
that this duty was an undue burden on the Indian Chemical industry which 
was passed on directly to other allied industries. 

It is not necessary for us to recapitulate our evidence in regard to the 
removal of the Sulphur duty, but it is necessary to give a brief and up to 
date precis of the particulars relating to the supply of sulphur to the Indian 
market so as to enable Government to fully comprehend the position of our 
Industry. 

India is entirely without supplies of indigenous sulphur and can offer no 
alternative pyrites or other ferrous ores. For this reason all the sulphur 
needed for the manufacture of sulphuric acid has to be imported from abroad 
and the two main sources of supply are Sicily and America. 

Both these sources of supply are controlled by a syndicate which has 
limited the annual deliveries to various countries including India in accord¬ 
ance with a schedule agreed upon by producers in Sicily and America. 

In accordance with this arrangement the Indian consumer is forced to 
purchase sulphur from Sicily but should the Indian demand exceed a parti¬ 
cular figure (believed to be in the neighbourhood of 12,000 tons per annum) 
Sicilian'^producers would be unable to supply in accordance with the Combine 
agreement and the Indian Chemical Industry would be forced to buy American 
sulphur of a similar grade at a price about SO per cent, above that paid for 
Sicilian. 

The Americans could undoubtedly compete in the Indian market if they 
so desired but they prefer to adhere to the combine agreement and _ therefore 
the Indian manufacturer is almost entirely in the hands of the Sicilian sup¬ 
plier with the result that the landed price of sulphur is about £6 a ton m 
India whereas in Europe and other moto fortunately situated countries the 
corresponding price is £8-15-0 to £4 per ton. 

The factor troveming the price of sulphur in European countries is the 
■price of Pyrites which contains about 45 per cent, of sulphur from which 
sulphuric acid can be manufactured easily. 



Where Pyrites is plentiful and cheap the price ^ of sulphur has to be 
regulated accordingly and a country with ample Pyrites supplies can there¬ 
fore also obtain sulphur at reasonable prices. 

Unfortunately India has no such alternative to force suppliers to keep 
prices below these limits and it will thus be seen that the Indian manufac¬ 
turer starts from the very commencernent with a 

might possibly be considered a sufficient reason in itself tor the chemical 

manufacturers of this country to put forward a plea for 

products but this is not our mam argument and we only advance it lieie as 

contributory cause. , , . i a 

We. now append a diagram showing various products of sulphur and then 
proceed to deal with each item seriatim • 

Sulphur. 

I -P 

Chamber Acid, 

I 

Coiieeiitrated Snlphurie Acid. 

>. P- P- 

,, for batteries. 


(Add Salt.) 
Hydrochloric Acid. 

Salt Cake. 
Glaubers Salt. 


(Add Magnesite.) 
Epsom Salt. 


(Add Iron.) 

! 

Iron Sulphate. 


(Add Nitrate., 
Nitric Acid. 
Nitre Cake. 
Glaubers 


Sulphuric acid.-Sulphur is burnt and gives ofi a 6^® which is coUecte^ 
and converted into sulphuric acid and this primary product is intimately 
bound up with practically every commodity needed m modern oivilisa 
and we refer briefly to a number of these 

Cntlon —Verv large quantities of acid are supplied to the cotton 
Indfa for the ?epar!tiol of cotton while still larger quantities are supplied 

to the allied dyeing industry. 

i:; 

aSJluiric ae"d,“nd ttie cycle would be completed by the reduction in the 

unit cost of manufacture. , , 4 . 

Q-. Tbmofls Holland points out iii his able summary already quoted that 

“a7“ 

were able to increase *1'®acid and any such increase leads 

Ziphaslze this point throughout our evidence. 

The following list shows in some detail ^he uses to which sulphuric acio 
is (Hit in modern industry; 


Acid tnilphuric — 

' (1) Process Engraving and' 
latho Trades. 

(2) Mineral Waters. 

(il) Accumulators. 

4 Photography. 

6 Eertilizer making. 

6 Tanning Industry. _ 

(7) Oil and Grease Refining. 

(8) Chemical Industry. 


(9) Textile Trade. 

(10) Electro Plating. 

11 Drying Purposes. 

12 Suiphonation. 

(13) General Acid Properties. 

(14) Manufacture of Alum. 

15 Artificial Silk. 

(16) Manufacture of Turkey Red 
Oils. 
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Yl Bleaohmg Barytes. 

18 Celluloid. 

(19) Dyeing Industry. 

(20) Dehydrating Agent. 

(21) Explosives. 

22 Bleaching Powder. 

(23) Iron and Copper Pickling. 

(24) Precious Metal refining. 

25 Tar Wa.shing. 

( ) = Aoid supplied for this purpose 


(26) Copper Iron and Mag¬ 

nesium. 

(27) Sugar Refining. 

28 Paper Making. 

29 Candle manufacture. 

30 Ceramic Industries. 

31 Manufacture of Reclaimed 

Rubber. 

(82) Medicine. 

by Eastern Chemical Co. 


Manufacture of fertilisers .—As we have previously stated the “ Ultima 
Thule ” of the Indian chemical industry is to so increase production (and 
consequently to reduce costs) as to enable us to manufacture fertilisers in 
this country at a cost sufficiently low to enable the smallest ryot to purchase 
them and so produce a maximum return from his land. 

It is an established fact that modern agriculture depends increasingly 
upon the use of cheap fertilisers and it is almost impossible to force the 
great results which their use would bring about among the agrarian peoples 
who inhabit the Indian Empire. 

Oil and grease refining .—Enormous refineries exist in Burma and Persia 
which consume large quantities of acid. Were the price of sulphuric acid 
to be reduced to any appreciable degree there would bo a corresponding 
margin which would enable these companies to reduce the price of petrol, 
■oils and grease if they so desired. 

Explosives .—Sulphuric and nitric acids are the essential starting points 
of all modern nitro-explosives and during the war we supplied very large 
quantities of these acids to the Indian Government arsenals and we are 
therefore proud to be able to claim to have been of some small assistance to 
the Empire during the world wide upheaval of 1914-18. 

Sulphuric Acid plants continue to be an asset to the Indian Government 
because the supply of the basic materials for the manufacture of explosives 
is assured and on these grounds alone we could prefer a claim for sympathetic 
consideration and there is no doubt that Government are fully aware of the 
necessity of keeping n sufficient number of such commercial factories in 
regular operation. 

Electrical installation.s: Pure sulphuric acid .—^An interesting point in con¬ 
nection with sulphuric acid will indicate the progress that has been made 
in the manufacture of this product in India, during recent years. 

We refer to the production of a very purs acid for use in electric accumu¬ 
lators which is known to the trade as “ Pure Brimstone Acid ” for accumu¬ 
lators. 

For a long period such aoid was imported from England because it is well 
known that it must be of a very high grade as the use of inferior acid might 
result in many thousands of rupees worth of damage to valuable plant in 
a very short space of time. 

Our Company has fostered this branch of our trade to the utmost until at the 
present time our “ Sun Brand ” battery acid is acknowledged to be the 
equal of the imported article and we are suppliers to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, the Principal Battery Makers, Railways, Tramways and public utility 
companies throughout the length and breadth of India at prices that compare 
very favourably with the cost at which such acid is available in England 
and bn the Continent. 

By-products of sulphuric add .—(At the outset of our remarks on byrproduots 
we cannot emphasise sufficiently strongly the fundamental principle that 
a market for any such by-product has the immediat(S effect of increasing 
the demand for sulphuric acid which in turn reduces the unit cost of pro¬ 
duction of this acid. 
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It is only by enormously increasing this demand in India that the price 
of sulphuric acid can be reduced to such a level as to even approach the 
cost of production in England and continental countries. 

Epsom Salt or Magnesium Sulphate .—Epsoms is a by-product of 
Potash -.Industry in Germany and is there mined in the form of KieserJte. 
The treatment of this product is quite simple involving only washing fol¬ 
lowed by a concentrating and crystalizing process. 

In India it is possible to produce a grade of Epsoms Salt quite equal 
to the German variety which is made from Madras Magnesite, but the- 
process is slightly more complicated than that which is required for the 
German article. 

The magnesite is crushed and mixed with dilute sulphuric acid and the 
resulting liquor drawn off, concentrated and crystalized. 

The principal difficulty of the Indian manufacturer is the great distaneee 
which separate the sources of supply of Magnesite from the chemical fac¬ 
tories and markets and also the terrific Railway freight levied by triB 

Railway Authorities. 

Indian Magnesite originally costa about Rs. 7 per ton at the mine heaS 
but when railway freight to Bombay was added the cost into our Works was 
about Rs. 40 per ton; the actual figures being as under :— 


MAGNESITE. 

Cost ppe to.x. 

At mine head. Railway freight to Bombay. Arrived at WorTis-. 

Rg. 7.0-0 Rs. 83-10-0 Rs. 40-10-0 

Tho pres6nt position (Decembor 1924) is that Magnesifca of suitable 
quality has nearly doubled in price at mine head and it is only after prolonged, 
negotiations that we have been able to secure a concession from the Railways 
which will enable us to manufacture Epsoms from time to time and sell: 
this Indian made article direct to the Indian consumer at rates which show 
US a small return over and above tliO cost of the raw material. 

We ourselves have ample experience of manufacturing Epsoms and 
have a large plant capable of producing very nearly the total requirements 
of the Bombay Presidency and were we assured of the continued possibility 
of selling our product in competition with the German article we could easily 
increase the capacity of this plant to fully supply the demand of Industry, 
in the Bombay Presidency and even leave a balance for export. 

Instead of being able to produce Epsoms and utilise our plant profitably 
we were gradually forced out of the market very shortly after the War 
ended and from 1922 to June 1924, it was impossible for us to work our 
Epsoms Plant at anything other than a heavy loss. 

In June 1924, some difficulty was experienced by the German Potash 
Industry which tended to reduce supplies of Epsoms available for export. 

to India. . , 

This together with a tendency towards a stable exchange mcre^ed the 
urice of Epsoms from about £2-17-6 per ton e.i.f. Bombay (about Rs. 2-2|. 

ier owt ) to £6 (about Rs. 3-12 per cwt.) and a temporary shortage m the- 

market caused the price of Epsoms to rise to Rs. 7 per owt. 

This indent price of Epsoms has already begun to weaken and we fear 

that we will not he able to produce any further supplies of ^ 

country unless we receive some protection which we suggest should take 
the fom of an increased duty on the imported article which would stabilise 
the price of German Epsoms in Bombay at not less than Rs. 6-8 per c-«t. 

Medical Epsom Salt.-Epsom Salt for medical C 

India in wooden boxes each containing 1 oz. packets of salts, these a e 
largely sold in the bazar to the labouring classes and in an endeavour to. 
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'Obtain a part of this trade, we have installed machinery for filling such 
packets but we find that the low duty levied on the imported article leaves us 
no margin of profit on this commodity and we consider that an increased 
duty on imported medical Epsom Salt is desirable in order to foster this 
section of Indian Industry. 

Copperas or Ferrous Sulphate; is essentially a by-product of two indus¬ 
tries (a) the chemical industry and (fc) the Iron Industry. 


On the Continent this crystal is made with spent acid, i.e., from_ acid 
-which has already served some useful purpose and is therefore practically 
without value. 

Again, the Iron used is often the unsaleable residue left after recovering 
-tiie tin from tin scrap. It is, therefore, apparent that with its constituent 
raw materials available at a very low price indeed Green Copperas can be 
produced at a cost but little in excess of the value of the labour involved in 
manufacture. 

In India, little or no spent acid is available and therefore the acid used 
to produce Green Copperas must be the costly Sulphuric originally manufac¬ 
tured from Imported Sulphur. 

The other constituent (scrap iron) is obtainable at a moderate price and 
we have a plant sufficiently large to turn out more than the en-tire require¬ 
ments of India in a normal year. 

We have before us the Tariff Schedule of 1924 in which the rate of duty 
on Green Copperas is set forth on page 8. 


Green Copperas imported in bulk is liable to duty at a rate of per cent, 
at the Tariff valuation of Rs. 5 per ewt. “ Imported otherwise ” it is subject 
to duty on per cent, ad valorem. 

We have always been at a loss to understand why Green Copperas should 
enjoy this concessional rate of duty when practically every other chemical 
imported into India pays 15 per cent, duty either on an " ad valorem or on 
» “ tariff ” valuation. 

Varying theories have been advanced and prominent amongst them is 
that this concession is a remnant of some tariff arrangement with France 
and if this is indeed the fact we cannot see how it can help France at toe 
present time as practically all the imported Copperas is made in and exported 
from Germany. 


Green Copperas is largely’ used in :— 


(1) Dyeing, 

(2) the manufacture of Inks, 

(0) the preparation of Chemical compounds and 
(4) the leather and Tanning Industries, 


(6) water purification, 

(6) sewage purification, 

’ and the imports into India in the year 1920-21 reached a maximum of 14,000 
owts. which declined to 5,420 owts. in 1921-22. 

The latest figures available are those for 1922-23, when 9,286 cwts. were 
imported into India nearly all of which came from Germany. 

It will be seen that it is hot a very large trade and the total jmporto 
into India in an ordinary year may be estimated to be worth roughly half 


A lakh of rupees. 

Nevertheless we maintain that even this small trade should be reserved 
to the Indian Manufacturer provided he is able to produce Copperas at rates 
which will not inflict hardship on any other Indian Industry if a protective 
tariff is enforced on the imported articles. 

Were a duty based on a Tariff Valuation imposed so _ as to render it 
impossible to sell Copperas at less than Rs. 5 per ewt. m Bombay ve^ 
littie hardship would be imposad Indian manufacturers while it would 
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enable us to find an outlet for an additional 100 tons of Sulphuric acid per 
annum. 

Potash Alum and Alumina Sulphate .—In order to make our evidence a 
little more complete we now deal briefly wit^ Potash Alum and Alumina 
Sulphate from figures provided by our friends who have manufactured these 
products in other parts of India. 

The present inability of the Indian Chemical Manufacturer to compete 
with the German Potash Alum and Alumina Sulphate is largely due to their 
depreciated exchange coupled with State subsidised Bailwaye and ships 
which enable the German manufacturer, to dominate the market and sell 
these chomieals in India at a rate below the actual cost of production. 

We append actual costs of some of these items, and compare c.i.f. prices- 
quoted hy German and Continental Manufacturers ;— 

Potash Alum costs Rs. 125 per ton without packages or profit on purely 
Indian raw material. 

The price of Potash from entirely Indian sources cost is now approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent, of the cost of Alum. 

Competition is entirely from German Alum imported on a depreciated 
exchange; and with low internal Potash priee.s, Germany has quoted us 
as low aa £9'5 per ton c.i.f. less 2 per cent, to 5 per cent., with English 
prices at £11-10 to £12 per ton. 

The case of Alumina Sulphate is also difficult. Within the last two 
years, prices have slumped to £4-12-6 per ton, c.i.f., while Indian Manu¬ 
factured Alumina cost Rs. 92 per ton in Factory and England quotes £6-10 
to £7 per ton. It is obvious therefore that the Indian produced article 

could with very slight assistance be able to compete under normal exchange 
conditions with the Continental product. 

H^/drochloric Acid .—This acid is manufactured by treating common salt 
with weak sulphuric acid applying heat and then distilling the mixture. 
(Hydrochlorio or Muriatic Acid is very lai-gely used by the Dyeing Industry 
in the Bombay Presidency.) 

On completion of the reaction a residue known as Salt cake remains which 
is the base of the manufacture of Olaubers Salt. 

Glaubers Salt .—The process of manufacture is roughly to dissolve the 

salt cask and neutralise it with some alkaline substance such as soda ash. 

The neutral product is then settled, concentrated and allowed to orysta- 

lise and the resulting crystal is the Glaubers Salt largely used by the Indian 
Mill Industry in connection with sizing and dyeing their products. 

The Indian made Glaubers is in every respect equal to the imported 
article and indeed Glaubers is at present about the only chemical bye- 
pt^uot which we can utilise and sell at comparatively remunerative rates 
in competition with the imported article. 

A certain proportion of Glaubers Salt is used medicinally and our factory 
at Rowlee Hill, Matunga, produces medical Glaubers Salt of a very high 
quality. 

Nitric Acid: is made by treating Nitrate of Soda with Sulphuric Acid, 
applying heat and distilling the mixture. 

■ On completion of the reaction a residue known as Nitrate Cake remains 
from which Glaubers Salt can be made by a s,imilar process to that adopted 
with Salt Cake. 

Refining of Precious Metals .—A large and increasing amount of Gold and 
precious metal refining was done in India up to the year 1921 which led us 
to anticipate a continued demand for Nitric Acid and we went to the expense 
of installing additional plant for the production of this acid. 

About this period His Majesty’s Mint undertook gold refining by the 
Chlorine process at cheap rates with the result that our trade in Nitric Acid 
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has decreased to an alarming extent and would appear to be languishing 
towards ultimate extinction. 

Chomically pure and British Pharmacopeia Acid. —Quite a quantity of these 
acids are imported for fine chemical and other purposes and these usually 
enter the country in small glass stoppered bottles. 

India’s requirements of these high grade acids are at present comparatively 
small and with foreign supplies obtainable at cheap rates it has hitherto 
not paid the Indian Manufacturer to lay down the special plant necessary for 
the production of “ Chemically Pure ” Acids. 

The position is a little better in regard to British Pharmooopeia acids 
which are made to a lower specification and we can easily produce acids 
superior in specification to that laid down by the British Pharmocopeia. 

We, therefore, venture to suggest that the duty on B. P. and the C. P 
acids should be increased so that Indian Industry generally would become 
independent of improved acids of these two grades. 

Duty on Acid. —Though there are several large chemical factories in India 
producing commercial acids in large quantities sufficient to supply the whole 
requirements of all Indian Industries yet a quantity of acid continues to be 
imported from the Continent and from England. 

The great bulk of this commercial acid is imported solely by reason of 
the fact that its value is negligible owing to over production in the country 
of origin and the present low rate of import duty levied in India. 

Conclusion—Increased Duty. —^We therefore strongly recommend an in 
crease of duty on all Acids and Sulphates which can be readily manufactured 
in India in order to enable the Indian Manufacturer to bring down the price 
of his principal products to such an extent that a largely increased demand 
for Sulphuric Acid and its products would follow naturally. 

It is very important to note that such an increased duty would in all 
probability allow of some reduction after several years application while 
competition and the excess of output of Sulphuric Acid in India would be 
a powerful factor tending to preserve strictly equitable prices of those 
sulphates in the Indian market. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy of letter No. 199-T.-{2), from the Oovernmeni of India, Department of 
Commerce, Simla, dated the 18th April 1925, to the Eastern Chemical 
Company, Limited. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. Eol.-398, dated the 23rd Janupy 
1926, forwarding a statement of the reasons why you consider that protection 
should be extended to certain sulphates and acids manufactured in India. 

2. In reply, I am to say that your application has been noted, but the 
Government of India regret that for the present they cannot remit it to the 
Tariff Board, as the Board is fully occupied with other enquiries. 

3. I am to add that the Government of India are not satisfied that a 
primd facie case has been made out for referring the matter to the Tariff 
Board. In this connection, I am to invite attention to paragraph 97 of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report and to express doubts whether in view 
of the fact that sulphuric acid has to be made in India from imported 
sulphur, the prescriptions of that paragraph are satisfied. The Government 
of India would, however, be glad to receive your remarks on this aspect 
of the question and also to be furnished with information on the following 
points 

(o) the articles for which protection is required; 

(b) the rates of protection desired on each of the articles; 

(c) the approximate extent of the Indian market in each of the 

article.s; 
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(d) the capacity for production and the outturn of the factories, for 

each article separately; 

(e) the cost of production of each article and the reasons by which the 

degree of protection claimed is substantiated; and 
(/) the position in regard to obtaining the articles from which each 
product is manufac.tured. 


Bhavnagat Chemical Workt, Vertej. 

Letter, dated 10th September 1928. 

We have read in the local papere that TVIessrs. Eastern Chemical Company 
and Dharamsi Morarjee Chemical Company, Limited, have requested the 
Government of India to give protection to the chemicals Tnanufactured in 
their works, viz., Acid Sulphuric, Acid Hydrochloric, Acid Nitric, Magnesium 
Sulphate, Ferrous Sulphate, Potash Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Sodium 
Sulphide, Zinc Chloride, Copper Sulphate and Glaubers Salt. 

We also find that firms or persons interested in these chemicals should 
address their representations to you. 

Tn our works we use Sulphuric Acid for various purposes such as making 
Acetic Acid, Hydrochloric Acid, Nitric Acid, etc. The present price of 
Sulphuric Acid in London is about £6 per ton whereas the abovenamed two 
companies sell at about £18 per ton. It is very well known that Sulphuric 
Acid is a raw material for many industries so inucli soi that it is a popular 
saying that the civilization of a country could be determined by finding out 
the quantity of Sulphuric Acid consumed in that country. The raw materials 
for making Sulphuric Acid, viz.. Sulphur and Pyrites when imported into 
India pay no duty from foreign countries, whereas Sulphuric Acid which m 
carried by steamers as dangerous acid, pay high freight and on which 
there is already an import duty of 15 pei’ cent. ^ This, therefore, ought to 1» 
more than enough protection to these companies. If further protection is 
given to these companies it will pay noboily to import sulphuric acid from 
abroad and the sulphuric acid producing companies will nece.ssarily sell their 
acid at a much higher price than at present. We may he permitted to 
observe here that so long as these concerns were selling this acid at a regular 
price nobody in India was importing acid from abroad. But the abovenamed 
two companies of the Bombay Pesidency have combined since one year and 
as a result of their combination they have raised the price of the acid to 
about 75 per cent. Now it goes without saying that small industries using 
expensive Sulphuric Acid will necessarily get out of competition. In our 
opinion the Government should take such steps that an important substance 
like Sulphuric Acid should be made a.s cheap as possible. We are almost 
certain that if Sulphuric Acid could be made available in Bombay at £6 per 
ton (London price) many industries unknown to India will come into existence. 
We are writing from memory what the great Sir Alfred Mbnd said when 
the four great chemical comiianies of United Kingdom combined under the 
name and title of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. He said that 
chemicals are the foundation of very many industries and the object of 
forming a large combine is not to raise the prices of the chemicals but to 
lower them and thus always be in the front of the large manufacturers of 
the world. 

W^hen once the cheap Sulphuric Acid is available, all the: chemicals men.* 
tioned by the two comp<anies seeking protection could be manufactured in 
India. The real problem, therefore, before the Government should be 
to help the Sulphuric Acid manufacturers to make it at a price at which 
it will compete with foreign acid but instead of doing that if protection is 
given to these companies manufacturing Sulphuric Acid by charging higher 
import duties, the Government will be killing many small industries which 
are unable to make their voice heard at Simla. 
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The Industrial Chemical Works, Kirloskarvedi. 

Letter, dated 12th October, 1928. 

As per your previous letter of 10th September, 1928, we are enclosing 
herewith a copy of our representation to Tariff Board and the remaining 
copies will follow very soon. 


Enclosure. 

Representation of the Industrial Chemical Works, Kirloskarvadi. 

Intkoductory. 

The Mill Industries in Bombay and elsewhere require the Chemical 
Formaldehyde in fairly large amounts in their dyeing processes and it is 
used in the after-treatment of the direct-cotton dyes. This chemical is being 
imported into India uptill now. The exact' figures of the imported quantity 
of this stuff are not available, .since this chemical has never been scheduled 
as a separate item under' chemicals but is placed in the group of general 
and miscellaneous chemicals in the Tariff system. However we have investi¬ 
gated in course of the last two years the market trend in Bombay for this 
Chemical and we have reason to believe that the chemical could be marketed 
under suitable conditions, if the manufacture of same were undertaken. 
With this view in mind we have considered the possibilities of this substance 
being manufactured in India and hence of late we have imported a complete 
plant for the manufacture of this Chemical. This plant is at present well 
under construction and it is hoped that the production will begin by the 
commencement of the coming year, 1929. It must not be left unsaid here 
that the raw material for the manufacture of this substance is an entirely 
Indian product and the enterprise will be financed by Indian capital and 
worked by Indian labour and intelligence. 

Immediately after the war in 1921 the price of Formaldehyde solution 
was something near £130 per ton. Within the period of last seven or eight 
years there have been brought into existence some new processes for the 
manufacture of the raw material of the Formaldehyde and as a result of 
this, the price of Formaldehyde has suffered a considerable drop. At present 
Formaldehyde is being imported into India at the rate of £48 per ton O.i.f. 
Bombay. Under such circumstauces we are afraid we will have to face a keen 
competition with the foreign imported stuff especially the competi-tion of the 
central European countries is bound to be felt when these countries are full 
of powerful chemical combines and cartels such as for example I. H. Farben- 
Industrie A. G Frank-furt O./M. Germany. Some of these manufacturers 
occasionally make use of unfair methods and dumping and force down the 
price of the commodity actually to a cost lower than that of cost production. 
This is possible for them becamse the number of chemicals they manufacture 
is usually fairly large and con.sequently they could afford to lose as much 
as they like in a few instances disposing off a few of their products at a 
loss. Any such procedure entailing a temporary loss does not count in 
their final object, it being compensated in their other products. Knowing 
all that we are going into this manufacture clearly with the idea that we 
will have probably to face a sort of this competition. 

There are other points as regards the use of this chemical and it will 
be evident from what follows: 

It is a well known fact that India is essentially an agricultural country 
and the prosperity of the country as such depends solely on the conditions 
of the yearly crops of the land. These crops are to a very great extent 
dependent on the timely rains. Next to the rains the cultivator has to 
consider and combat against the diseases and pests of the plants and crops. 
Now in some cases it has. been found that the possibility of some of the 
diseases could be removed by preventive measures, such measures being the 
use of fungicides and insecticides. Formaldehyde possesses not an uncommon 
place among them and is used to a certain extent for the agricultural 
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purposes in the treatment of seeds, etc. It is a well known fact that 
Formaldehyde is a powerful disinfectant and deodorant and the agricultural 
use of the same depends on this particuhir property of this chemical. In 
fact in America and Germany us© is made of this chemical on farm and in 
the field and obviously it lies in the highest interest of our country too 
that every effort be made in the direction of improving the agrionitura) 
status and prosperity of this land. We projjose to introduce this chemical 
in agricultural practice where it is just and possible. However the public 
or the farmer will have to bo educated before he could be expected to think 
in the modei’n way, that by utilising the scientific practice in his art of 
cultivation his jdelds could be bettered and increased. In our opinion this 
will require some time and we have every hope that our line of manufacture 
is essential and will bring forth some good to the farmers’ cause. 

Besides this, Formaldehyde is a raw material for the manufacture of 
synthetic resins, substances that possess reiparkahle inechanical and electrical 
properties and which are plastics capable of being moulded in a variety of 
forms at higher temperatures and pressures. The importance of this fact 
could easily be gauged, when it is seen that the coming age will make much 
use of electrical appliances sueli as radio, telephones, etc., where these resins 
are extensively used. Our Industry hence has a very promising future in 
store. 

Under such circumstances what we expect of the Government is that to 
protect the manufacture of this stuff in India they modify and increase the 
Tariff rates, when necessary and our claim is this that generally the import 
duty in the case of the industrial chemicals that are already being manufac¬ 
tured or likely to be manufactured in the near future should be substantially 
increased so as to enable the home manufacturer stand on his own legs at 
first, if not anything better than that. 

In conclusion, we do not believe, from the calculations we have made that 
the price of the foreigti stuff now sold in India at present is not quite un- 
remunerative. But as soon as the foreign companies find that there is a 
competitor in the home or local market there is every reason for us to 
believe that there will be a fall in price to wipe out of existance the local 
Indian industry and this fear alone practically makes us to^ approach you 
at present with a request to take our case into consideration, if at any 
future time it is found that the foreign stuff is being sold in India by 
dumping methods at a price lower than what is at present. And while 
making recommendations regarding the protection to the Indian Chemical 
Industries it is our request that the Board will make provisions to take our 
ease into consideration immediately so soon as dumping or competition 
commences. 

With this much introduction, we ai^pend* herewith the answers to such 
of the questions as we are at present in a position to reply. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

Letter, dated 11th Sepiemher, 19^8. 

With reference to the Resolution No. 199-T,-(8), of the Government of 
India, Department of Commerce, dated I6th July, 1928, on the above subject, 
I am directed by the Committee of this Ohatuber to submit hereby their 
views on the same; 

My Committee are fully convincetl that the conditions laid down in para- 
gi-aph 97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission are fully satisfied 
generally in the case of the manufacture of chemicals in India. My Com¬ 
mittee are aware of the many advantages offered by the country for the 
establishment and growth of chemical industries in India, but the development 
of chemical industries particularly in the case of acids and heavy chemicals 
made therefrom, require .special consideration. It is true that the raw mate- 

* Printed separately along with the replies from other firms. 
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rials required for the nianufaeture of acids are available in the country 
or from abroad witliout any serious difficulties. The production of acids 
therefrom does not present any special technical difficulties, but my Com¬ 
mittee would like to point out that any advantages which the country may 
offer for the production of acids per se are counteracted by the fact that 
the , acids themselves have proportionately a lesser demand than the heavy 
chemicals made from them. The Indian manufacturers are unable to meet 
the foreign competition on account of their inability to produce the principal 
acids in sufficiently large quantities to lower their cost of production and 
also consequently lower the cost of salts and heavy chemicals made from 
them. 

My Committee, in this connection, would like to lay stress on the fact 
that many of the heavy chemicals manufactured by the Indian chemical 
companie.s are produced at considerably higher costs than similar chemical 
operations in European and American factories and that when chemicals 
result as by-products, their value is necessarily much lower than their cost 
if made by the use of expensive raw materials such as acids, ores and metals. 
By-products of industries are best worked up if there is a well-established 
and developed chemical industry in the country but for lack of co-ordinated 
developed chemical industries in India and also for lack of large metallurgical 
indiistries, India is not able to produce heavy chemicals at competitive rates. 
When the question of making a comparatively small quantity of acids for 
the manufacture of heavy chemicals arises, our manufacturers are faced with 
a very difficult situation and it is then and not otherwise that they stand in 
special need of protection. 

The necessity of making heavy chemicals in the country to meet the 
country’s demands for them in other industries must be the prevailing reason 
for the grant of protection to her chemical industries. India imports large 
quantities of chemicals as such and also finished articles in which chemicals 
form an important part in their manufacture. Almost every article of com¬ 
merce cannot he placed in ite finished marketable condition without the use of 
chemicals, and as acids are the starting substances in the manufacture of 
all other chemicals, the manufactui-e of acids has been rightly recognised as 
the key industry. 

The need of protection further arises in India fr’om the fact that the 
manufacture of explosives which require the manufacture of large quantities 
of acids, is reserved by the Government as a State industry. If public chemi¬ 
cal companies of recognised status were allowed to manufacture all chemicals 
required for national defence such as explosives, disinfectants, fuels, pliai'ma- 
ceuticals, drugs and fertiliser's, etc., a larger production of chemicals would 
have been possible and economies in their production would have helped the 
country to stand in competition with foreign imported articles without the 
need of protection. A revision in the policy of the Government as regards 
the manufacture of explosives and other substances would, in the opinion of 
my Committee, partially help the nranufacture of many of the chemicals 
required in India. 

Protection may also take the form of prohibition or heav.y duties on raw 
materials, ores and materials necessary for the development of our Home 
industries, finding their way out of tire country. If there is an embargo on 
nitre, bones, chrome ores, manganese ores and other similar products, a new 
field for the development of acid industries would be opened out and the 
manufacture of acids in large quantities in such case would be for the pro¬ 
duction of heavy chemicals, manures and other substances required in this 
country and for abroad. Such embargo would materially help the country 
in the development of its chemical industries without the need of any special 
protection. It will also help in developing agriculture on which India’s pros¬ 
perity mainly depends, as it is a well-known fact that the land is being im¬ 
poverished through want of proper manures. 

My Committee, therefore, without going into technical and manufacturing 
questions of the costs of manufacture, would strongly recommend the grant 
of protection to the manufacture of acids in the form in which the Chemical 
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■Companies have asked for, viz., by the imposition of a protective tariff on 
imported heavy chemicals and the grant from the revenue thus realised, of 
bounties to the manufacture of acids. Protection in this form, my Committee 
feel, would help the expansion of our already existing chemical industries 
and the establishment of other chemical works most necessary for the manu¬ 
facture of various articles of necessity required in the country, such as Match 
Industry, chemicals for which can he made easily in large quantities. 

While we recognise the necessity of giving full protection to the manufac¬ 
ture of acids and heavy chemicals therefrom, my Committee would also press 
the attention of the Tariff Board to the case of certain other industries for 
which raw materials are found in abundance in this country and which can 
be worked into finished marketable products without the assistance of heavy 
acids. 

As an instance, my Committee would like to point out the case of mag¬ 
nesium chloride, which is one of the most important chemicals required for 
sizing in textile industries. It seems that magnesium chloride is recovered 
as a by-product in German chemical works and the cost of manufacture, it 
being a by-product, in Germany, is so low that it is effectively able to stand 
in competition with Indian manufactured articles. In addition to this, two 
new factors have operated very seriously to determine the continuance and 
existence of this industry in India. German manufacturers have reduced 
their prices to such a low figure that fair competition has become an im¬ 
possibility. It is a clear of dumping. Besides this foreign attempt to 
kill our nascent industry, the removal of import duty, this chemical being 
classed among stores for textile industry, has seriously threatened the con¬ 
tinuance of its manufacture in this country. In this connection, my Com¬ 
mittee would draw your attention to the fact that the cost of magnesium 
■chloride to the total cost of finished piecegoods is so low that any protec¬ 
tion granted to magnesium chloride would not, in any way, materially affect 
the cost of production of piecogoods in India. 

My Committee, therefore, would emijhasise the necessity of giving due 
and reasonable protection in such oases where large European and American 
combinations by reducing their prices to a lower figure than our cost of 
manufacture, force our home-made article to be sold at ruinous prices. Pro¬ 
tection in such cases should be regnrdles-s of the magniture of an industry 
and regardless of its immediate purpo.ses. 

The most essential factor in the growth and development of chemical in¬ 
dustries in this country is a co-ordination of all chemical industries. For in 
innumerable ways the protection of one chemical in smaller or larger quanti¬ 
ties help the e.stablishment, development and encouragement of other indus¬ 
tries, arts and crafts in this country. The use of chemicals is absolutely 
necessary in almost all the industries and it may safely be said that on the 
■development of chemical industry, depends the prosperity of the country; it 
has been time after time pointed out in Western countries that the measure 
of a country’s prosperity is the measure of the development of its chemical 
industries. For this reason, my Committee are strongly of opinion that even 
at the cost of a sacrifice, if sacrifice is necessary, full protection should be 
granted to all chemical industries. 

As a broad general principle, my Committee are against granting of pro¬ 
tection to such chemical industries which can be established and developed in 
India with the help of raw materials available! in abundance in India and in 
the development of which there is no dumping or running down of prices 
by the foreign manufacturers, but my Committee would point out that in 
certain cases even where abundant raw materials are available, new industries 
will require temporajy protection if the case is made out by them that the 
training of men and general trained labour required for their particular 
industry, are not easily available in India. 

A new industry until it has built up its reserves has also to consider the 
higher cost of imported machinery and plant. These factors must also be 
taken into consideration in determining whether any particular chemical in¬ 
dustry stands in need of protection during its early career. 
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Another very important factor that operates against the development of 
Indian chemical industries is lack of transport facilities and high railway 
freight rates on chemicals. For the furtherance of chemical industiy, special 
low rates must be given for the haulage of chemicals from the factories to 
the principal markets, particularly in the case of acids, explosives and fer¬ 
tilisers. My Committee would like to point out that in countries which own 
their own mercantile marine, the shipping companies have to carry the 
manufactures of the country at special rates fixed hy the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce or by Governments. If such facilities are granted and chemicals are 
carried by coastal steamships companies at lower rates, it would be possible 
for our chemical companies established at Ports to sell their product and 
stand effectively in competition in the market of entry of foreign chemicals. 

Side by side w'ith the acid industry stands the alkali industry which is 
.also one of the most important chemical industry. It is the key industry on 
■which depend many other industries such as textiles, glass, soap and paper. 
My Committee are not in a position to make any definite recommendations 
as regards the alkali industry, as they feel that as yet there is no case made 
out for its protection, but if unnatural competition is created and foreign 
alkalies are dumped into India, as in the case of magnesium chloride, at 
extremely low rates with only one view, i.e., to make it impossible for the 
Indian industry to survive, then in that case only, protection should be 
granted to the alkali industry. 

My Committee, in this connection, further point out that the case of 
alkali is entirely different from the acid industry. All raw materials required 
for the manufacture of alkali are available in India and the question of special 
■transport facilities does not arise. 

My Committee cannot helij bringing to the attention of the Tariff Board 
the fact that the effect of the change in the Indian Currency Act made last 
’ year fixing the value of the Itupee at Is. 6d. has been as in the case of other 
industries disastrous also with regard to Chemical Industries, An indirect 
protection of 12J per cent, has been given to foreign imports at the expense 
of indigenous industries and my Committee urge very strongly that the Tariff 
Board ■«'ill kindly make a close inquiry into this question of the effect of 
•exchange on Chemical Industries. 

In conclusion, my Committee would like to draw the attention of the Tariff 
Board to the second part of the resolution of ■the Legislative Assembly passed 
on 16th February 1923 in which opinions are invited as to the extent, if any, 
in respect of which articles or class or description of articles, protection should 
be afforded. 

My Committee, in this connection, -would urge the Tariff Board not to 
restrict the protection to the chemicals mentioned in Resolution No. 199-T. of 
^the 16th July 1928, but to give the woi-d chemicals, a wider meaning and 
include all chemical substances required in various industries. A broad 
classification of chemical industries would be necessary, more or less on the 
same lines as that adopted by the Society of Chemical Industries of Great 
Britain. If the wider classification and meaning of chemical industries is 
accepted, then, many other articles required in sizing, in the manufacture of 
■ paints and varnishes, the manufacture of soaps, in the manufacture of candles, 
in the manufacture of foodstuffs, in the manufacture of inks, etc., would also 
be incorporated in the generic classification of chemical industries. 

In conclusion, my Committee point out that the list of heavy and fine 
chemicals including pharmaceuticals, drugs, intermediaries, dyestuff.? and 
other materials, is so large, and'as serious efforts are being made all over the 
country to gradually make a larger and larger number of chemicals in India, 
the purpose of the enquiry will not be served if the enquiry is limited to 
small number of chemicals only. Cases are bound to arise from time to time 
in the immediate future when protection for individual chemicals will be 
asked for. In this respect my Committee want to point out the es.sential 
difference bet-ween the chemical industry and other industries which have 
applied for protection. In their cases, the enquiry instituted at one time 
will hold good for a few years, but in the case of chemicals, the field is so 
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wide that unless a Standing Committee of the Tariff Board is appointed to 
go into the merits of cases which may arise as regards various new chemicals 
not included in the present inquiry, the Tariff Board will be called upon 
incessantly to enquire into individual cases of chemicals. 


The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi. 

Letter No. 163, dated S5th September, 1928. 

Subject: —Protection to Indian Chemical Industry. Resolution No. 199-T. 
(8) of the Government of India, Commerce Department, 

I have the honour to inform yon that my Chamber has directed me to 
observe that:— 

(1) There are materials available in this country for the 

(a) Promotion. 

(&) Development of chemical industries. 

(2) Chemical industries are composed of manufacture of— 

(a) Acids. 

(b) Heavy chemicals and other by-products. 

(c) Alk’alis. 

(3) Raw materials for acids are available in this country and also could 
be obtained from abroad without much difficulty. 

(4) Acids could be thus manufactured but the demand for acids is much, 
less than that for heavy chemicals. 

(3) Heavy chemicals and salts are by-products of acids but the Indian 
manufacturers are at a disadvantage to compete with foreign manufacturers 
owing to the latter’s output of principal acids in enormous quantities and 
the consequent low cost of production of by-products of the heavy chemicals 
and salts. 

(6) Heavy chemicals are absolutely essential for other industries. 

Heavy chemicals are the by-products of chemical industries. 

Heavy chemicals are produced by foreign manufacturers very cheaply- 
owing to their enormous output of acids. 

And therefore it follows without mucK argument that chemical industries 
in India, viz., for manufacturing acids an<i the by-products—^heavy chemicals, 
are in need of protection, 

(7) The forms of protection advocated by this Chamber are: — 

(a) That Government should be pleased to change its policy of reserv¬ 

ing manufacture of explosives as a State industry and of throw¬ 
ing open the doors to chemical companies of standing to 
manufacture chemicals required for exijlosives, disinfectants, 
fuels, fertilizers, etc. 

(b) Levy of prohibitive export duties on raw materials such as nitre, 

bones, chrome and manganese ores and any other necessary- 
articles for the development of these industries. These in their 
turn would be available for producing acids, which in its own 
turn would yield by-products of heavy chemicals, salts and 
manures. 

The manures in their turn would materially help agriculture—one 
' of the main stays for India’s existence. 

(c) Levy of protective tariif on imported heavy chemicals. 

(d) Granting of bounties out of the revenues so collected. 
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This last wonld immediately help the chemical industries now in existence 
and would tend to the establishment of other chemical works to provide the 
necessaries, required for the other industries of this country. 

(8) Whilst my Chamber is on this subject, it advocates strongly the exclu¬ 
sion of magnesium chloride from the exemption from duty on the ground of 
its coming within the category of mill-stores. There is abundance of raw 
materials in IndiiX to produce this material and its development should be 
encouraged by stopping the dumping of this material on the Indian market 
by Foreign interests. 

(9) The use of chemicals is inevitable for all finished goods in these days of 
scientific progress, and therefore protection to chemical industries would 
directly help other industries, arts and crafts, and thus it will have a far 
reaching effect on the welfare and promotion of this country. 

(10) My Chamber does -not restrict its advocacy for the protection of 
chemical industry only in cases where there is dumping by foreign interests, 
but advocates protection for all chemical industries, existing and to come in 
existence as it goes without much saying that without reserves, all new 
industries will have to face the cost of machinery and training of labour in 
the beginning. 

(11) Simultaneously with the protection in its various forms advocated 
above, a revision of transport rates for raw and finished materials would he 
necessary, both rail and sea-borne, and this.factor should he studied very 
carefully. 

(12) Alkaline industry cannot he lost sight of. Textiles, glass, soap, 
paper and kindred industries depend upon these and the case mvist 
necessarily be viewed from the standpoint that foreign interests do not 
indulge in making India its dumping ground. 

(18) My Chamber is fully alive to the resolution No. 199-T. of the 16th 
July, 1928, and requests that attention should not be restricted to those 
chemicals mentioned therein but should extend the same to all chemicals 
required in various industries. 

(14) Lastly, my Chamber urges the necessity of appointment of a stand¬ 
ing committee of the Tariff Board to deal with the very many cases which 
are bound to arise in reference to chemicals not included in the present 
enquiry. 


The Punjab Trades Association. 

Letter dated Snd October, lf>S8. 

In par.agraph 4 of the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
Resolution No. 199-T, (8), dated the 16th July, 1928, firms or persons inter¬ 
ested in the protection proposed to be extended to certain specified chemicals 
and who desire to have their views considered have been invited to address 
their representations to you. My Association has in pursuance of the above, 
instructed me to lay the following before you for the consideration of the 
Board. 

The resolution in que.stion has, I am to say, received the close attention 
of my Committee, who are entirely opposed to the grant of protection except 
in rare and very exeeiitional circumstances, which do not appear to them 
to exist in the present case. They consider that the manufacturers of these 
chemicals can easily make them and compete against the imported articles, 
and they strongly protest against monopolies for chemicals produced in this 
country, in view of the fact that so few are up to British standard the prin¬ 
ciple apparently being that anything is good enough for India. 

In this connection my Committee desire me to say that they wish to take 
the present opportunity to vehemently protest against the deplorable state 
of affairs both as regards the indigenous manufactured drugs and those 
imported, there being no Food and Drugs Act in force to check fraud and adul- 
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teration. My Committee are therefore of ^the most emphatic opinion tliat 
nothing should be done in giving chemicals manufactured in India protec¬ 
tion until such time as definite standards exist with penalties for fraud, 
and adulterations. 


Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter No, 6. L. llSjSS-SO, dated the 16th October, 1928. 


With reference to the Resolution No. 199-T (8), dated the 16th July, 1928, 
of the Government of India, Department of Commerce, I am directed by my- 
Committee to send hereby their views. 

It has been the policy of this Chamber to support all reasonable claims for’ 
the protection of indigenous industries. My,Commi±tee are however not in pos¬ 
session of sufficient materials in respect of the Chemical industries which would- 
enable them to make any specific recommendations with regard to the subject 
under enquiry. 

There is however one point to which my Committee would like to refer. 
They understand that the Indian manufacturers of matches in this province^ 
have addressed the Tariff Board asking that the import duty on chemicals 
used in the manufacture of matches be removed. My Committee further 
understand tha,t this demand is based on the ground that none of the Chemi¬ 
cals for which protection has been asked is used in the manufacture of matches 
and hence no conflict of interests is likely to arise. If so, my Committee beg 
to support the suggestion of the Indian match manufacturers for the removal 
of import duty on Chemicals used in the manufacture of matches provided' 
that any of these Chemicals is not at present being manufactured in India 
and further that should at any time in the future any factory iu India be 
prepared to manufacture any of those Chemicals, the question of re-imposing 
the import duty should be considered. 


Mahrashtra Chamber ol Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter No. 828-28, dated 10th October, 1928. 

Pkotection to the Indian Chemicai. iNDusiRr. 

I am to address you as follows on the subject of protection to Indian' 
Chemical industry, which the Tarifl" Board is about to investigate. 

It is to be pointed out at the very outset that the Chemical indu-stry 
is everywhere considered, and riglitly too, as one of the important indu.striea 
of modern times. Its progress in fact can be safely taken to be an index to 
the general industrial development of a country. 

Broadly speaking the three main conditions laid down by the Fiscal' 
Commission in paragraph 97 of its Report, viz., (a) that there should be 
an abundance of raw materials, cheap power and 


Thxv? comlitiom lor pro- sufficient labour or a large home market; (b.) that 
t*o?nmi 5 s^cutrtfeflea. industry should be such as either won’t develop- 

at all or at least not as rapidly as desirable' 
without protection; (c) that it should be one which will ultimately 
be able to face world competition without the help of protec¬ 
tion, are s-atisfied by the Chemical industry. It is also to be further men¬ 
tioned that Chemical industry will be able to effect increasing economy 
with increasing production and it will eventually be able to meet the whole 
of the country’s requirements. Vast natural resources have remained hidden 
and unexploited in India so far, due to a variety of causes, the most im¬ 
portant among them being the open-doof policy followed by the Government 
of this country till the other day, a policy which, to say the least, has 
disastrously affected the general industrial advance of this country. The 
excise policy pursued by Government has also played its part in rendering 
difficult, and at times even making impossible, the growth of certain Indus- 
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tries as for instance the manufacture of sugar and medical preparations, 
and other industries wherein alcohol is used as a solvent^ etc. What is 
therefore to bo suggested is that the Government should change its policy of 
importing the spirits from outside and allow bond fide chemical manufacturers 
in India to manufacture the same. The sugar manufacturers can utilize 
their waste and they can have spirit as by-product in their works. 

Acids; Manufacture of acids is rightly considered to be a basic or key 
industry—in fact the manufacture of most other chemicals starts with 
them. It will not therefore be an exaggeration to 

Ac.d manafaeturo. that almost every article that is industrially 

turned out to-day for mai'ket has had something to do, with the acids or 
with the chemicals turned out with their help, while it was in making 
Raw materials either indigenous or foreign can be secured without any 
very great difficulty though more favour-able railway rates can make possible 
a better and more effective exploitation of indigenous raw materials for the- 
manufacture of acids. Heavy chemicals made with the help of acids are; 
in greater demand than the acids themselves; and in this field particularly 
foreign competition is very keen. With this handicap of keen foreign com¬ 
petition in heavy chemicals (which by the by are, in many cases, obtained 
as by-products from other industries in those countries or not manufactured 
by using costly acids, ores and metals) this country i.s unable to produce 
acids on a large scale and thus reduce their cost of production, since Indian 
made heavy chemicals cannot be put on the market due to dumping of 
these chemicals of foreign manufacture on the Indian market. It is these 
that should be first protected for some time to come and the acids will then 
be automatically protected as a consequence by the demand for them going 
up. This will on the whole necessarily have a salutary effect on the indus¬ 
trial development of the country. 

Government’s manipulations of the exchange in this country have been 
so often condemned by legislators, by press and writers on economic sub¬ 
jects. Recent fixing up of the exchange ratio at 18d. has adversely affected 
the manufacturers of this country and the advantage derived from 15 per 
cent, import duty on some of the chemicals has pactically become nullified. 
But this kind of trouble, to be brief, will not end until India has a gold 
currency in the true and full sense of the term. 

Alhalis : Another branch of Chemical industry, viz., the manufacture of 
alkalis is also a key industry. Soda ash, for instance, is considered to be the 
, food of many industries. Even this may need pro- 

tection, if an attempt be made on the jiart of 
foreigners by a ruthless and uneconomic cutting down of prices with a 
view to kill it. The Committee of this Chamber understand that the manu¬ 
facture of alkalis, especially of soda ash, is undertaken on a big scale in 
Kathiawar. The case of alkali industry stands on a different footing alto¬ 
gether, in that its raw materials are wholly available in this country and ini 
that the transport difficulties are not seriously experienced. Even then it 
may need help in the circumstances mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

Explosives : Government can very well buy as they do in other countries, 
certain explosives like gun-cotton from chemical works and this manufac¬ 
ture will be most willingly undertaken by some 
Exp!o,-iive..imaniifaiitures. chemical works of recognised status and standing and 
the acids turned by these works can be utilised for 
the manufacture of these explosives. This will practically help manufacture 
of heavy chemicals which is struggling with great odds to-day. 


Chemical Fertilisers: India being a vast agricultural country, there 
will be an everincreasing demand in time to come for chemical fertilisers 
as agriculturists become more and more acquainted with their use and 
efficacy. Imported chemical fertilisers have not even simply touched the 
fringe of India’.? agricultural population and from the visible signs to-day 
it can be safely said that these chemical fertilisers have a great future 
before them. With the help of these chemical fertilisers impoverished land 
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will have the fertility restored to it. If, therefore, the export of nitre, bones, 
oil cakes, and similar other things is prohibited in the 
export duty oil larger interests of this country or at least a heavy 
proidbitton oj export' export duty put on these chemical fertilisers can 

be turned out here on a very extensive scale, and 
a new and ever growing demand can be created for acids and an impetus 
given to their production. The proposed prohibition would materially help 
the chemical industry of the countrjr, apart from the boon it will bring to 
the millions of people engaged in agriculture here. 

My Committee therefore favoujs the grant of protection for some years 
which is asked for by the Chemical Comiianies, viz., an import duty on 
salts and acids and a bountj’ on production of sulphuric acid from the 
income derived from this source, and from export duty on nitre, bones, 
.land oil cakes, etc. In passing it may be maintained that it is equally 
necessary that Indian Railways should; offer special concession freight rates 
from the Chemical Works especially to the principal market centres in 
India. 


The Committee finds that the scope of inquiry by the Tariff Board as 
-ordered by the Government of India in Resolution No. 199-T. (8) is rather 
narrow for such an important and wide sub- 
ject like the chemical industry. There is every possi¬ 
bility of a fresh chemical industry approaching Gov¬ 
ernment for protection now and then. It would therefore he much better 
if the present condition of all the so-called basic or key chemical industries 
3s examined now, and if a special Tariff Board is set up to remain in exis¬ 
tence for some years to come to examine during that period the claims 
advanced on behalf of other than the basic chemical industries which may 
from time to time approach the Tariff Board for protection. 


The Karachi Indian Merchants* Association. 

Letter, dated 2Cth November, 1938, 

Subject:—Protection to Indian Ohemic.u. Industries. 

In connection with the above enquiry, I am directed by the Managing 
Committee of my Association to state that in their view protection is essen¬ 
tial to India’s chemical industiies. At present crores of rupees worth 
chemicals from outside sell at huge profits in the Indian markets. Several of 
these could be manufactured in the countiy. The British and German com¬ 
bines have a policy of putting down Indian enterprises by severe competition 
against Indian manufactured jiroduots only. 

For several chemicals India has a large reserve of raw materials. Some 
of our military requirements could be purchased in India. But there must 
be a policy of frank and definite preference of Indian products against foreign 
ones. But still the best method of chemical development would no doubt be 
tariff duty. As the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, point out, “ pro¬ 
tection may also take the form of prohibition or heavy duties on raw mate¬ 
rials ”. There is surely a large field for the manufacture of manures. The 
present infant industries in chemicals would surely hold their own against 
foreign competition if protected for some time. 

My Committee generally support the views of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay 


The Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Letter, dated 19ih July, 1938. 

With reference to your recent announcement, we wish to represent our 
claim for protection again.st imported acid. 

In order to manufacture vve have to import our crude sulphur, whereas 
manufacturers of acid in other countries obtain their sulphur as a waste 
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product from smelting or similar works, and can place tlieir acid on the 
market at a very low rate. 

The bulk of our acid is used by the local oil companies, for washing their 
oil, and we have enabled them to carry on their business during times when 
acid Was not procurable elsewhere. 

Our other products, Nitric and Hydrochloric Acids, are of considerable' 
benefit to local industries. 

Should the advantages of manures for paddy be brought home to the 
cultivator, our factory would prove of the greatest assistance in the manu* 
faoture of artificial manures. 


North-West Soap Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

Letter l<!o. SSOjAjlJ, dated the 8th August, lOSS. 

We refer to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, Reso¬ 
lution No. 199-T. (8) (Tariffs), dated the 16th nltirao, and concerning the 
revision of import duties leviable on certain chemicals. 

We have to point out that Hydrochloric Acid which is among the com- 
modities upon which the Board will deliherate, is used by us during the 
manufacture of Glycerine which is among our products. Any increasCj theie- 
fore, in the import duty on Hydrochloric Acid is bound to re-act adversely 
upon us. Having regard to the obvious importance, if only for military 
reasons of fostering the Glycerine industry in India, we would suggest that 
the Board should give its sympathetic attention to the question of a reMotion 
of the present duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem which is imposed on Hyai’O; 
chloric Acid. Failing this, we would respectfully suggest to the Board that 
any increase in the duty will impose on a' young and struggling industry 
burden which would he hard from the commercial point of view to justily. 


Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson (India), Limited, Calcutta. 

Letter dated IBth August, 1938. 

We refer to the issue, dated 26th ultimo, of the Indian Irade Jownal, on 
page 163 of which under the heading “ Tariff Changes and Cu^oms Noti¬ 
fications—British India ” appears the announcement that Ihe Government 

of India have decided that.the Tariff Board will examine the ques- 

tioii of the removal of the import duties on those chemicals wliicli are used 
as materials in Indian Industries”. Clnu.se 4 invites representations from 
fil’ms or persons interested ^ who desire thfit their views be considered by the 

Bonrd • 

Our Paint and Dry Colour Factory at Naihati, E. B. Railway, Bengal, is 
equipped with all the latest machinery for the preparation of crude oxide, 
ochres, barytes, etc., for the manufacture of paint and similar materials. In 
addition we are constantly importing a wide range of chemical colours, etc,, 
for manufacture into paint and allied preparations. 

We are regularly supplying under contract ihe Government of India, all 
the leading railways and Public Works Departments of India, as well as to 
the Director of Contracts, Simla. These contracts mainly stipulate a very 
exacting specification to which we guarantee our manufacture to conform. 

Attached we submit a list of the chief chemicals and colours we handle in 
manufacture, with the rate of import diity to which each is subject under the 
existing regime. This import duty which is levied on all primary raw mate¬ 
rials, seriously operates against our endeavours to supply the Indian markets 
with Indian made paints and other preparations at strictly competitive rates, 
without selling at a loss to ourselves. In several markets, particularly in 
Western India, the existing schedule of Customs duties on our raw materials 
prevents us from entering the field against the large European and American 
factories who can invariably undersell us wtih mass production exported 
paints. The result is that there is still a very large consumption of imported 
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paints, etc., in India in spite of the fact that it has been repeatedly and 
conclusively demonstrated that India’s requirements of paints, etc., can be as 
satisfactorily supplied, as far as quality and service are concerned, by firms 
with faotO'ries in India. 

We would therefore submit that the removal of the existing tariff on 
fchemicals, etc., for use in the manufacture of paints would go far towards 
enabling manufacturers in India to hold their own against mass production 
paints exported from America and Europe. 


The Chief Chemical Colours imported by us for use in industry on 
which the existing scale of import duty is 16 per cent, ad valorem in every 
•case: — 


1. White Lead. 

24. Bone Black. 

2. White Zinc, 

25. Chinese Blue. 

3. Lithopone. 

26. Prussian Blue. 

4. Alizarine Labe. 

27. Ultramarine Blue. 

5. Non-setting Red Lead Dry. 

28. Manganese Chloride. 

€. Turkey Umber Dry. 

29. Helio Red. 

7, Litharge. 

30. Lake Red. 

8. Red Oxide. 

31. Yellow Chrome. 

9. Red Oxide of Mercury. 

32. Light Brunswick Green. 

9a. Yellow Oxide of Mercury. 

33. Medium Brunswick Green. 

10. Solvent of Naphtha. 

34. Deep Brunswick Green. 

11. Oxide of Copper. 

35. Deep Lime Green. 

12. Oxide of Iron. 

36. Fast Lime Green. 

13. Carbon Black. 

37. Indian Red deep. 

14. Chrome Green. 

38. Lime Red. 

15. China Clay. 

39. Fast Scarlet. 

16. Turkey Red. 

40. Raw Sienna. 

17. Vegetable Black (lamp black). 

41. Burnt Sienna. 

18. Black Oxide of Iron. 

42. Whiting (Paris White). 

19. Cement Green, 

43. Pale Primrose Chrome, 

20. Lithol Red. 

44. Genuine Lemon Chrome. 

21. Para Red, 

45. Genuine Mid Chrome. 

22. Asphaltum. 

46. Genuine Orange Chrome. 

:23. “ Gilsonite ” Asphaltum. 

47. Lime Yellow. 


Messrs. Pater Spence & Sons, Ltd., Manchester. 

Letter, dated 20th August 1928, 

From a notice which has recently appeared in the Press we understand 
that it is the intention of certain Indian chemical manufacturers to appeal 
to the Indian Tariff Board at an early date for the imposition of a substan¬ 
tial increase of duty on Alum and Sulphate of Alumina imported from 
abroad, the avowed object of such action being the protection of local manu¬ 
facturers. 

For the past sixty years we have regularly exported Alum, including 
Sulphate of Alumina and Aluminoferric, to the Indian market and to-day 
India is one of our largest customers for these products. It is therefore 
not unnatural that we view the proposal in question with considerable 
apprehension. 
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We are aware that it is the settled policy of the Indian Government to- 
foster and encourage local manufacturers but we submit that at the present 
time there is no justification for an increased duty on Alum or other 
Aluminous products. As a matter of fact the native manufacturer is already 
amply protected by a substantial duty, viz., 15 per cent, ad valorem, equi¬ 
valent to about 27s. per ton. Added to this there should be taken into account 
the outward freight, insurance and other charges equal probably to at least 
another 30s. per ton. 

If the local manufacturer is in a position to supply the Indian market 
under anything like reasonable conditions from the consumer’s point of view 
he should have no difficulty with such a substantial advantage, to compete 
on very favourable terms against the English Importer. 

The fact is, however, that little or no Crystal Alum—either potash or 
ammonia quality—is made in India to-day, and what Sulphate of Alumina 
is produced is, judging from samples we have seen, of quite inferior quality. 
At various times we have had submitted to us samples of what purported 
to be Crystal Alum manufactured in India, but these have always proved 
to be of a quality quite unsuited for general industrial requirements! 

We are strongly of opinion that if the present duty on Alum is increased 
as desired the native consumer will necessarily be the sufferer, for he will 
either he compelled to buy an unsatisfactory product or, what is not at 
all improbable, he will have to ijurchase a large proportion of the imported 
article at a greatly increased price. 

We should like to say that it has always been our policy to supply the 
Indian market with Alum and other Aluminous products at the very lowest 
possible prices, and the Indian consumer is able to-day to purchase his 
requirements on much more advantageous terms than’ he would if compelled 
to buy Alum of native manufacture. 

Alum and Sulphate of Alumina are, to a very large extent, raw 
materials in the manufacture or treatment of other products and any substan¬ 
tial increase in their cost must add seriously to the cost of production in 
other industries. 

An important point to bo borne in mind is that there are only one or 
two manufacturers producing Alum and Sulphate of Alumina in India and it 
seems highly improbable that they will be able to supply the requirements 
of the market for a very considerable time. 

Finally we might mention that Alum and Sulphate of Alumina are very 
largely used in India for water purification purposes and any action taken 
by the Government which might result in the curtailment of tlia use of 
these products would undoubtedly have a very serious effect on the health 
of the community. 

We submit that in the circumstances the request is one that in the best 
interests of the consumer and the country generally should bo diiallo’wed. 


Bengal Paper Mill Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

(1) Letter, dated SOth August, 192S. 

We have the honour to bring to your notice that the Indian Chemical 
Industry have placed before Government the Manufacturers’ application for 
the protection of certain chemicals, several of which are largely employed in 
connection with the production of paper at our mills. The chemical we are 
mainly interested in, and of which we use for sizing and water purification, 
is Aluminium Sulphate, without it, in the former process, w^e could not 
manufacture any paper, so that the want of it, or the supply of an inferior 
quality, would bring our Mill to a standstill. It is therefore essential that 
we should receive supplies from the cheapest overseas markets. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is not. possible for this chemical to be manufactured in Indiat 
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suited to the requirements of a Paper Mill. For water purification) the 
case would not be so serious, but, with regard to sizing, we find that the 
local article contains too much iron. In our imported supplies, there is 
only a trace of iron. If there were more than a trace, it would seriously 
interfere with the manufacture when employed for sizing purposes as is 
ohrious. 

In the circumstances, wo would request you to note our ohjeotion to the 
proposed enhancement of duty on this chemical. We have been assured at 
times that the high standard of the imported article could be maintained 
in this country. This, however, has never been the case, and the trial 
parcels we have tested have been useless for sizing purposes and has to he 
mixed with the imported article, even for water clearing purposes. 

In reference to other chemicals, we are interested in sulphuric Acid and 
Hydrochloric Acid, in addition to which, it is possible that we may require 
Sodium Sulphide of the highest quality in the early future for the special 
digestion of certain grades of Bamboos, during the process of pulp manu¬ 
facture from them. We are just beginning to import this article, but as 
soon as our bamboo manufacture developes we shall require large quan¬ 
tities. 

In view of the Government of India’s strong support of this particular 
branch of the Paper Industry, we do not think they would consider for a 
moment the question of going out of their way to raise the price of one of 
the principal chemicals employed in the production of bamboo pulp, nor 
approve of an increased duty cn it which would react unfavourably on mil! 
production costs right from the start. 


(2) Letter, 'dated lith November 19^8 from the Lengal Paper Mill 
Company, Limited. 

Indian Chemical Induseht—Phoposed Tariep. 

We have the honour to bring to your notice that since writing to you on 
80th August, we have been going further into the question of the extent to 
which our Mills would be affected by an increase in prices, which might follow 
the protection of the above, and, in view of a new system of water supply we 
have practically decided on, which would somewhat do away with the neces¬ 
sity for using heavy quantities of Alumina Sulphate for its clearance, we 
find that':we have comparatively little cause for any complaint, and accord¬ 
ingly should now like to withdraw the objections raised in our above- 
mentioned letter. It has been of course all along appreciated by us that 
certain Industries in India must have protection if thej’ are to be encouraged 
and turned into valuable assets to the country, more especially when there 
is a shortage, or a risk of shortage of the goods they manufacture, from other 
countries. 


The Chrome Leather Company, Madras. 

(1) Letter No. II. W. M.jP. B., dated the Slst August 1938. 

With regard to the Resolution that the Government have decided to 
refer to the Tariff Board for examination, representations on the part of 
certain Indian Ghemical manufacturing companies that existing tariffs of 
certain chemicals be enhanced, we beg to represent our opposition to any 
proposed enhancement of the said tariffs and to recommend their reduction 
or elimination for the following reasons : — 

We are tanners and leather finishers, and in the course of this industry 
we use the chemicals enumerated on your list, particularly magnesium 
sulphate, aluminium sulphate, sodium sulphide, copper sulphate and in 
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addition to these large amounts of the following materials which may pro¬ 
bably be also affected by the decision arrived at by the examiners; — 


Sodium Bichromate. 

Sodium Hyposulphite. 

Sodium Bisulphite. 

Boric Acid. 

Barytes. 

Letharge. 

Hemotine Crystals. 

Negrosine, Acid and other dye 
and leather finishes. 

Quebrachowood Extract. 


Sulphite Cellulose Extract, 
China Clay. 

Cod Oil. 

Manilla Gum Copal. 
Martane Oil. 

Pancreol Bate in powder. 
Stearine. 

Olive Oil. 

Soda. 

Sulphonated oil, etc., etc. 


To obtain the quality of chemicals and tanning materials required to 
manufacture saleable leather, it is vitally necessary to import them from 
abroad. The existing duties already seriously handicap the tanning indus¬ 
try, and we have long been agitating to have these duties removed. There¬ 
fore, if the present duties were increased, it would so materially affect the 
cost of production of leather as to make it questionable whether it would at 
all he profitable to continue the industry, and not only this, it would most 
adversely affect the leather consumers in this country. As it is, there is 
very little profit in the tanning and finished leather industry, and reduction 
or elimination of tariffs on the import of materials required for its produc¬ 
tion would be greatly welcome by all leather producers and people interested 
in the purchase of leather in India. 


(S) Letter No. SOi, dated iih April, 19S9 from, the Tariff Board, to the 
Chrome Leather Company, Chromepet, Madras. 

I am directed to refer you to yotir letter of 31st August, 1928, and to 
request that you will kindly note for the information of the Board— 

(a) the average quantity of each of the following chemicals; — 

(1) magnesium sulphate, 

(2) aluminium sulphate, 

(3) sodium sulphide, 

(4) copper sulphate, 

(6) litharge, 

used by you annually; 

(b) the purpose for which each is used, and 

(c) what percentage of the cost price of any typical finished article 

the amount of each of the above chemicals used during the 
process of manufacture represents. 


I am to add that the Board may request you to tender oral evidence in 
support of the views set out in your letter of 31st August, 1928, and to 
enquire whether, if called upon to do so, you could conveniently send a 
representative to give evidence before the Board in Ootaeamund about the 
end of April. 

Your reply may be addressed to the Tariff Board, Ootaeamund, to await 
arrival. 
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(2) Letter No. RWRIPBI522, dated the 9th April 1929. 

With reference to your letter No. 304 of the 4th April addressed from 
Bombay, we beg to give the following information in reply to your enquiry; — 


Chsmioal. 


Average i 
annual 1 
consump¬ 
tion. 

Purpose 
for which 
used. 

Peroentage 
of cost price 
of finished 
leathers. 

Magnesium sulphate 


Tons. 

12 

1 

Chrome 

•02 

Aluminium sulphate 

. 

4 

tanning. 

Do. 

■02 

Sodium sulphate . . 


50 

Liming. 

•02 

Gopper sulphate .... 

* * 

1 

Tinishing 

■005 

Letharge ..... 

• • ! 

i 

Nil 

leather. 

Nil. 

Nil 


On account of the small quantities of the above used by us compared 
to the extremely large quantities of tanning extracts that we use during 
the year, we do not think it necessary to send a representative to Ooty to 
give oral evidence regarding the above chemicals, but if the question of 
duty on tanning extracts is to be discussed we shall certainly wish to 
give our oral evidence in this respect. We might mention that the cost of 
tanning extracts used by us represents about .30 per cent, of the cost of 
the finished leather. 


Kaleeswarar Mills, Ltd., Coimbatore. 

Letter No. 696, dated ith Septerriber 1923. 

lie Resolution (Tariffs), No. 199-T. (8), Department of Commerce, Simla, 
of the 16th July 1928. The. Mill industry has been passing through a long 
and continued period of dcpre,ssion and evil times since 1923. 

We are anxiously waiting for a change for the better, so any extra 
burden in way of enhancing the existing duties on chemicals used by the 
industry will only be the means of driving us further to the wall; rather 
should it please the Government to remove entirely the import duties on 
those chemicals which are used in the Cotton Mills industry, the greatest 
of all the industries in the country. 

Therefore we appeal to Government to remove entirely the import duties 
on those chemicals used in the Mill industry. 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Letter dated ISth October 1928. 

rSvbject :—Exemption from import duty on apparatus, machinery and chemi¬ 
cals required for educational purposes at the Indian Institute 
of Science. 

I have the honour to request that the Indian Tariff Board may be pleased 
to consider the above subject, and if possible to make a favourable recom- 
miendation to Government in the matter. 
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2. During each of several years past this Institute has expended amounts 
varying from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 1 lakh on appliances and materials for 
laboratory equipment, and although whenever possible these requirements 
.are purchased in India, it frequently happens that they are not obtainable 
in this country and must of necessity be imported. 

3, Remis-sion of import duty on these educational essentials would there¬ 
fore liberate each year a .sum which, although trifling from the standpoint 
of national revenue, would be a valuable addition to the Institute’s re¬ 
sources available for expenditure on higher study and research. 


.Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company, The Rai^oon Match 
Works and Mr. M. C. Ahowath. 


Joint representation without date. 

We, the undersigned, interested in the manufacture of matches in Burma, 
'beg to address you with reference to the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, Resolution No. 199-T. (8), dated the 16th July 1928, by ndiich 
the Tariff Board has been asked to examine the question of granting protec¬ 
tion to certain chemical industries in India. Paragraph 3 of the Resolution 
states that along with the question of extending protection to the manufac¬ 
ture of particular chemicals, the Tariff Board will examine the question of 
the removal of the import duties on those chemicals which are used as raw 
materials in Indian industries. 

As manufacturers of matches, we are more interested in the removal of 
■import duties on those chemicals which are used in the manufacture of 
matches than in the question of granting pi-otection to the chemical indus¬ 
tries. We realise however that both the questions are directly antagonistic 
because on the one hand higher import duties must be imposed for the pro- 
■tection of an industry and on the other, those using chemicals in industries 
in India would naturally ask for the removal of the import duty on chemi¬ 
cals. We, however, are glad to note that so far as the chemicals used in 
match making industry are concerned, no conflict of interests is likely to 
arise. Because the resolution specially mentions eleven chemicals, for which 
protection has been asked and none of the chemicals named in the resolution 
is used in the manufacture of matches. 

The Tariff Board are no doubt aware that the following are the chief 
chemicals used in the manufacture of matches; — 


1. Amorphous phosphorus. 

2. Chlorate of Potash. 

3. Antimony trisulphide. 

4. Manganese dioxide (black). 

5. Bichromate of potash. 

6. Glue. 

7. White zinc. 


8. Iron oxide. 

9. Litharge yellow. 

10. Caput mortiium. 

11. Ammonium phosphate. 

12. Umber burnt. 

13. Infusorial earth. 

14. Glass powder. 


The Tariff Board are also aware that the cost of chemicals used in the manu¬ 
facture of matches is an essential addition to the total cost of production 
of matches. Any relief, therefore, by way of the removal of the 15 per cent, 
import duty now levied on the same would give some relief to the industry 
for which the Tariff Board has recommended and the Government of India 
and the Indian Legislature have accepted a measure of protection. We 
feel that if the import duty on the chemicals named above is removed, it 
will give some relief to the match making industry -without in any way 
affecting the prospects of any chemical industry in India, for which protec¬ 
tion is asked for. We trust that the Tariff Board will be kind enough to 
give due consideration to our views expressed in this representation. 



G. N. Potdar, B.A. 


Letter dated 15th November 1928, 

In the matter of Enquiry for the protection of Chemicals I have the honour 
|o submit the following for your consideration. I specialised myself in the- 
manufacture of Sulphuric and other acids and heavy chemicals after a Tech¬ 
nical Chemistry course in the Imperial University of Japan. After my return 
I started the manufacture of heavy chemicals in Bombay such as, washing, 
.soda, Glauber’s Salt, Copper Sulphate, etc., and during war time I also manu¬ 
factured Epsom salt with the use of local acid. Owing to financial difficul¬ 
ties the Company with which I was connected closed its business last year 
and I am now planning to take up the manufacture of some of these heavy 
chemicals. So the suggestions that I am making would be from the stand¬ 
point of a consumer and I will also give some details of manufacturing prac¬ 
tices in Japan which may be of some use in the present enquiry. 

In order to help the development of Chemical industries sulphuric acid 
must he made available at a very cheap rate. When there was free eompeti- 
tiovi between the Eastern and Bharamsi Companies in Bombay con. sulph. 
acid was supplied at Rs. 150/160 per ton. Calcutta acid has been all along 
quoted at Bs. 140 per ton. Taking this latter lower rate of acid it is not 
possible to manufacture copperas, Copper sulphate or Epsom salt. Even if 
chamber acid would be available at half the above figure, i.e., at Rs. 70 per 
ton (which the Companies can possibly do) that will only help the manufacture 
of copperas and sulphate but not the Epsom salt. So it can be conceded that 
the price charged by the Companies after their agreement, namely Rs. 315- 
per ton, is extraordinarily high. 

In foreign countries con. sulph. acid is sold at Rs. 45/60 per ton, while- 
in Japan it is sold at Rs. 35/40. In the factory in which I was working the 
cost of con. sulph. acid came to about Rs. 25 per ton and the same was freely 
sold at Rs. 30/32 per ton. The cost of chamber acid was about Rs._ 17 and 
nearly three-fourths of the total production was sold as chamber acid. The- 
capacity of the plant was 4,000 tons yearly. It was a Limited Company with 
Rs. 3’75 lakhs as nominal capital half of which was collected. The plant, 
buildings, erection, etc., took about Rs, 1,50,000, and about Rs. 30,000 was 
used as working capital. From the start after working for six months the 
Company earned 17 per cent, net on investment. 

These results were not exceptional hut only showed average and normal 
working. I had access to 5 or 6 other acid making concerns and the figures 
could be corroborated. These results were due to: — 

(1) Cheapness of sulphur from the use of pyrites. The cost per ton of 

sulphur from this course was Rs. 35 per ton. 

(2) The loss of nitre on sulphur was only 2 per cent, and sometimes 

less. 

(3) Cost of raw materials and coal per ton of acid came to Rs. 12-9-0. 

(4) Labour supervision and other charges came to Rs. 4-11-0. 

I think both the Bombay acid concerns have inniirred comparatively very 
high expenditure for their plant. But even then the sulphuric acid plants 
in both are old style and antedated. They are based on English model and' 
English practice is most conservative even in scientific matters. We must 
hpve to follow German methods. In 1904 I was working in a big acid factory 
in Japan hut at that time almost all the factories had rectangular chambers 
hut as soon as the advantages of the tangential or cylindrical chambers became 
known by the end of 1907 that is within about four years I found that the 
extensions of the old acid factories and almost all the new factories had adopt¬ 
ed the round chambers. But in India after 15 years we find the same old 
models being copied. The round chambers are 30 to 40 per cent, mora 
efficient and they require less weight of lead compared with its surface. 
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The two crucial tests by which the eflSeiency of a plant is determined are: 
—Chamber space in cubic feet required per lb. of sulphur burned in 24 hours, 
and the amount of nitre spent on the weight of sulphur. In the factory in 
which I was working the chamber space per lb. of sulphur came to a little 
less than 18 cub. ft. and the percentage of nitre was less than two on weight 
of sulphur. 

As the Chamber Plant cannot now be changed, the efficiency can be in¬ 
creased by introducing small chambers or plate columns or tambours in 
between the chambers. In order to curtail the expenses on raw materials 
instead of importing the refined or semi-refined sulphur, one might import 
the lower grades 76 to 80 per cent, sulphur at comparatively cheaper rates. 
The sources of pyrite ores should be more fully explored. I had occasion to 
examine the copper pyrite mines at Khetri in Jaipur State and also at Kharwa 
in Rajputana in which places especially the former, I found very rich veins of 
■copper and iron pyrites. 

Besides the raw materials, the large factors which increase the cost abnorm¬ 
ally are the overhead charges, the sales organisation, depreciation, etc., all 
which items should be so far curtailed that the cost comes to nearly that in 
other countries. Another point which I may stress here is that T)oth the 
Bombay Companies have unn6ee.ssari]y taken the manufacture of too many 
products having practically very little bearing with the main production, by 
which the attention is diimrted from important matters to trivial ones and 
the efficiency imparted. 

I would support the idea of giving protection to the industries by increas¬ 
ing the import duty on acids and chemicals to 30 per cent, and if necessary, 
an additional bounty for a period of ten years of say Rs. 10 per ton of cham¬ 
ber acid (only in the case of Sulphuric acid) may be fixed but there, should be 
no bounty on other acids as they are 30 per cent, and 70 per cent, in strength 
-and there is sufficient margin for irrofit on that account. But I can support 
the above protection only on the understanding that the manufacturers of 
acids undertake to sell chamber acid (96 per cent.) at Rs, 25 per ton (i.e., 
■deliver tons and count 1 ton) and con. acid at about Rs. 50 per ton and 
not otherwise. If the manufacturers are allowed to keep their own prices 
then that would he exploitation pure and simple. 

If it is decided to give bounty, the capacity of an economical unit of plant 
should be kept at a low figure and I would suggest at 100 tons yearly produc¬ 
tion of chamber acid. I have seen one small plant in Delhi and one in Baroda 
-and I am told there is one working in Benares. The capacity of these plants 
■was very small and the working not economical but the low limit of 100 tons 
would goad them to increase their production and practise economy and there 
■will be healthy competition in the prices of acids and chemicals. If a higher 
limit is fixed as large scale sulphuric acid is mostly made for internal con¬ 
sumption and not so much for sale, that would put unnecessary pressure on 
the resources of small acid factories and competition would thereby be stiffled. 
iB.y fixing a lower limit even if we err on the safe side. 


Shalimair Paint, Colour and Varnish Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

Letter 'No. 87^8, dated the SOth March 1929, 

With reference to your letter No. 213, dated the 8th instant, we have 
to call your attention to the effect on our industry of imposing a protective 
Tariff on certain chemicals. 

2. The chemicals in which we are particularly interested are:^ 
Sulphuric acid. "n 
H ydrochloric acid, ' 


Terrous sulphate. f 
'Glauber’s salt. J 


Alentioned in the Resolution b 3 ^ the Govern¬ 
ment of India re,garding the present enquiry. 
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Also the following which are not mentioned in the Resolution; — 

Bichromate of soda. 

Yellow prussiate of potash. 

3. Competition in the paint business in India is exceedingly acute'. 
This competition is not only with British, but also with Dutch and German' 
firms. The result of imposing a duty. on the chemicals required for the 
manufacture of colours would he to put Indian manufacturers at a very 
serious disadvantage in the manufacture of colours and coloured paints as- 
compared with imported colours and paints. 

4. The standard of quality of the paints and colours manufactured in 
India is admittedly high and in quality there is no doubt that we have 
nothing to fear from competition with imported materials. This is amply 
proved by the large purchases of Indian manufactured material made by 
the Indian Stores Department and Railways. 

5. The quantities used by us 'and the cost of the four chemicals first 
mentioned above, which are already made in India are as follows: — 



Our 

approximate 

Annual 

consumption 

Tons. 

Prices paid 
for Indian 
purchases. 

Per cwt. 

Es. A. P. 

Approximate 

British 

prices. 

Per cwt. 

s. d. 

Sulphuric acid . 

6 

5 8 0 

3 0 

Hydrochloric acid 

2 

12 0 0 

6 0 

Ferrous sulphate 

7 

8 0 0 

3 6 

Glauber’s salt . 

5 

4 12 0 

8 9 


The prices paid by Indian consumers of these chemicals, in particular 
acids, are already so high compared with the prices paid by Buropeanr 
manrifacturers as to constitute a serious handicap to the development of 
Indian industry. If a tariff were imposed, or the present tariff removed, 
selling prices of the acids would jirohahly he little affected. 

6. Chemicals mentioned above, which are not now made in India are;— 

Our approximate 
Annual consumption. 

Bichromate of Soda.10 tons. 

Yellow prussiate of potash.7 tons. 

Removal of the duty on these chemicals would a,ssi.st the Paint industry 
in its competition with European manufacturers in the business for yellow 
•and green colours and paints. 

7. We hope that no protective tariff on these chemicals will he recom¬ 
mended, and suggest the desirability of the removal of the present import, 
duty. 



Questionnaire {or applicants for protection of heavy Chemical 
Industry issued by the Tariff Board on the 24th August, 1928. 

Intboductoby. 

1. When was your firm established? Is it a public or private registered 
company, or is it an unregistered firm? 

2. To what extent is the capital invested in your firm held by Indians? 
How many Directors are there, and how many of them are Indians? How 
many Indians are employed in the superior management? 

3. Please enumerate the various products which you manufacturer 

4. When did your works commence to manufacture? 

6. Please state the quantity' of each different product which your works 
as at present equipped could manufacture per annum if working to capacity. 

6. AVhat was the actual out^jut of each different product for the last 
five years? 

7. Where are your works? Do you consider they' are advantageously 
situated in respect of— 

(a) Supply' of raw materials. 

(b) Sources of power or fuel. 

(c) Markets. 

(d) Other considerations, such as labour supply. 

8. (a) Do you consider that y'our pi'oducts are equal in quality and appear¬ 
ance to imported chemicals? 

(b) Do they command the same price in competitive markets as imported- 
chemicals ? 

(c) If not, to what cau.se do you describe the lower price of the Indian 
product ? 

(d) Apart from the question of quality, is thei’e any prejudice against your 
products, either generally, or in particular markets or on the part of a 
particular class of consumers? 

9. (a) What are the principal industries in which your products are used? 

(h) For what niirooses are these products used? 

(c) Are any of your products used for the manufacture of explosives for 
military purp)oses? 

10. Are there any climatic or other difficulties which prevent your manu¬ 
facturing all your products all the year round? If so, please explain the 
reason and state whether the stoppage tends to raise your cost of production 
above that of other countries. 

11. AVhat proce.ss do you use for the manufacture of each of your pro¬ 
ducts ? 

N.B .—When the process is known by a special name, no description of the 
process need bo given. The name only of process should be stated. 

R.HW M.4TEEI.4LS. 

12. What are the principal raw materials used in the manufacture of each 
of your products? 

13. What would he your annual requirements of raw materials if your 
plant were working to its full capacity? 

14. What quantity of each raw material is required for the production of 
one unit of each of your products? 

N.B. —The customary unit should be stated. 

15. What are the main sources of supply for each of your raw materials? 
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16. Which of these mateiials are— 

A. Imported from abroad. 

B. Manufactured and purchased in India. 

In case A please give— 

(a) country of origin, 

(b) f.o.h. price (in sterling), 

(c) port of importation, 

(d) freight, insurance, etc., 

(e) landing charges, 

(/) transport charges to the factory, and 
(g) customs duty. 

N.B .—If information as regards (h) and (d) is not available, the c.i.f, 
price should be given. 

In case B, please give— 

(a) market price, and 

(b) transport and other charges, 

and state where and hy whom the materials are manufactured. 

17. Which of the materials mentioned in the answer to question No. 16, 
if not already manufactured in India, are— 

(d) likely to be manufactured, 

(b) not likely to be manufactured. 

Please give reasons for your reply. 

18. (a) Do you get any special freight rates by sea, river or rail for your 
■raw materials? 

(b) Do you consider you are at any disadvantage in this respect? 

(c) If so, have you any proposals to make? 

19. Do you consider that this industry i.s assured of a sufficient supply of 
its principal raw materials— 

(a) foreign, 

(b.) domestic, 

for a reasonably long period? 

20. (a) Are there any natural raw materials in India ivhieh in the near 
future may enable you to dispense with similar imported materials? 

(b) If so, indicate briefly—- 

(i) the localities in which they exist, 

(ii) what reduction in i^rice may be expected. 

21. Would the manufacture of any of your i^roducts automatically cease if 
for any reason it became impossible to impart its principal raw material? 

22. Are there any raw materials which are the monopoly of— 

(a) a particular country, or 

(b) particular Trusts, Combines or Corporations? 

Labour. 

23. Do the processes of manufacture require much expert supervision 
involving the employinent of .skilled labour imported from abroad? 

24. Wh.at number of imported labourers are employed at present, and what 
would be the number required if the factory wore working to full capacity? 

25. (a) What progress has been made since the factory was established in 
the substitution of Indian for imported labour? 

(b) Ls it anticipated that eventually the employment of imported labour 
will be unnecessary ? ... 
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(c) What facilities are given to Indian workmen to acquire training in 
skilled work or for training apprentices? 

26. How do the rates of wages paid to imported workmen compare with 
thei rates paid for similar work in other countries? 

27. (a) What is the total number of Indian workmen employed? 

(6) What are the average rates of wages of the different classes? 

28. Please give total wages bill for Indian labour at the works for the past 
five years; any increase in the rates of wages should be noted with the date 
upon which it was given, 

29. (a) Is the Indian labour force sufficient? 

(6) Is it drawn from the vicinity of the factory or from other parts of 
India? 

30. (a) Does the Indian labourer improve with training? 

(6) How does he compare in efficiency with European workmen employed 
on similar work? 

31. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour and for 
promoting its welfare in other directions? 

PowEK (including Fuel). 

32. (a) What is the nature of the power used in the factory? 

(fe) If steam, what is the fuel used, and is it available locally in sufficient 
quantities ? 

• 33. What is the total quantity of fuel consumed per unit of output,, 
whether for power production or for other purposes? 

34. What is the price per ton of fuel— 

(a) at source of supply; 

(&) at works. 

35. ^ (a) If electric power is used, from what sources is it obtained and 
what is the cost per unit? 

(&) How does the cost compare with the rates obtainable elsewhere in 
India and in other countries? 

(c) What is the consumption of power per unit of output? 

Mabkei. 

36. What is the total Indian production so far as it can be estimated of 
each of your products for the past five years ? 

37. What do you estimate is the total Indian demand for each of these 
chemicals ? 

38. Do you think that the demand will substantially increase in the near 
future? If so, please give the rea.sons. 

39. Where are your principal markets in India and how far are they from 
your works ? 

40. (a) Are there any market in which owing to their distance from a 
port you can compete more easily with foreign manufacturers? 

(6) If so, please state these markets and the approximate demand for 
each product in each market. 

41. Do you think that you will ever be able to export your chemicals? If 
so, to what countries and in what quantities? 

42. (a) Are any of your products purchased by Government or other 
public bodies or departments? 
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(6) If so, please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid 
during— 

(i) the war, 

(ii) each of the last five years. 

(c) Were the prices received by you during the war, the current prices 
prevailing at the time in India. 

Fokeign Competition. 

43. Which foreign countries are your keenest competitors in the Indian 

44. i)‘o the conditions of manufacture in India differ materially from 
■those in competing countries? If so, what are the main differences? 

45. Have conditions in India led yon to adopt processes of manufacture 
different from those practised in the chief competing countries? If so, has 
the foreign manufacturer an advantage in this respect? 

46. Please state— 

(i) the prices at which imported chemicals have been landed in India 

under the following heads: — 

(a) f.o.b. price, 

(b) freight, 

(c) insurance and trade charges, 

(d) customs duty, 

(e) landing charges, 

information regarding (a), (6) and (c) is not available, the c.i.f. 
price should be given. 

(ii) the prices realised by you each year of the past five years. 

47. (a) From what sources is information obtainable as to the prices at 
which imported chemicals enter the country? 

(6) How far do you consider the information obtained from these sources 
is reliable? 

48. (a) Are there any Trusts or Combines operating in chemicals in the 
Indian and other foreign markets? 

(!)) If so, please give as far as possible a brief history of their origin, 
financial position and general activities. 

(c) To what extent have their operations affected you in the Indian 
market ? 

49. Have you any reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India are nnremunerative, i,e., below the cost of 
production, or leave only a small margin of profit to the producer? If so, 
please state fully your reasons and the evidence on which yon rely. 

60. (a) Do you manufacture any chemicals which in competing countries 
are produced as by-products? 

(b) If so, state briefly the reasons which prsvent you from adopting 
similar processes of manufacture. 

61. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest P 

52. (d) Has there been a .substantial fall in the prices of imported chemi¬ 
cals since the war ? 

(b) If so, to what causes do you attribute this fall in price? 

(c) How far do you consider these causes permanent? 

53. Please compare the freight which you have to pay to reach your main 
markets in India with the total freights, sea and rail payable on imports to 
the same markets. 

54. Compare the railway freights paid by importers from the ports to 
selected np-eountry markets and the railway freights paid on the produce of 
your works to the same markets. 
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N.Ti .—The mileage between port and the selected stations and between 
factorj' and same stations and the rates per unit per mile should be noted. 

56. Do you consider that as compared with foreign manufacturers the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of any of the fol¬ 
lowing ; — 

(a) Cost of plant and machinery. 

(b) Cost of expert labour. 

(c) Cost or efficiency of ordinary labour. 

(d) Collection and transport of raw materials. 

(e) Cost of raw materials and consumable stores. 

if) Freights on finished goods. 

{g) Maintenance of stocks of spare parts. 

Qi) Customs duty on imported materials. 

(i) Raising of capital. 

■Wherever it is considered that the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage, 
reasons supported by figures should be given in support of your contention. 

66. Which of the disadvantages mentioned in your answer to question 65, 
tlo you consider permanent and which temporary? For what period do you 
consider the temporary disadvantages are likely to operate? 

iNiEKNAt Competition. 

67. (a) Is there any serious competition among Indian manufacturers of 
chemicals? 

(6) If so, who are your principal competitors and in respect of which of 
your products? 

58. Has any attempt been made by Indian manufacturers to eliminate 
competition by mutual agreement regarding manufacture or by the formation 
of a joint sales organisation or otherwise ? 

Equipment. 

69. (a) Do you consider that your works are sufficiently large as an 
-economic unit of production to ensure economy ? 

(6) What, in your opinion, is the smalle-st unit of production which can 
be operated economically under present-day conditions? 

60. Does the manufacture of your products require the use of elaborate 
;and expensive machinery ? 

61. What percentage of your total outlay has been incurred on plant and 
machinery? 

62. Give a brief description of your plant and machinery. 

63. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment and the pro¬ 
cesses of manufacture practised in your works sufficiently up-to-date and 
efficient to enable you to compete successfully against foreign manufacturers ? 

64. Have you adopted any new processes of manufacture or have you 
installed new plant and machinery in replacement of, or in addition to, your 
original plant? If so, give a brief description of the process or plant, and 
state whether the results have fulfilled your expectations. 

65. What parts of the machinery, if any, are manufactured in India? 

Capital Account. 

66. What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available, under the 
following heads: — 

(a) Leases and concessions, 

(b) Lands. 



(c) Buildings. 

(d) Plant and machinery. 

(e) Other miscellaneous assets. 

67. Do the figures given in answer to question 66 represent the actual 
cost of the various assets, or thoir value after depreciation has been written 
off? In the latter ea.se, please state the total amount written off for depre¬ 
ciation since manufacture commenced, and in the former case the total of the 
depreciation fund (if any) which has been accumulated. 

68. Apart from any question of an increase in the replacement cost of 
plant and machinery due to a general rise in the price level, are the sums 
actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture commenced equal to, 
greater than, or less than, the sums which ought to have been set aside 
according to the rates of depreciation which you consider suitable? (See 
question 82.) 

69. What do you e.stimate would be the present-day cost under the heads- 
(a) buildings, and (b) plant and machinery, of erecting a Works having the 
same output as your present Works? How does the figure compare with the 
block value of your present Works under the same heads, and would the 
operating cost of a new Works established now bo greater or smaller than 
yours ? 

70. What is the total : (u) authorized, (h) subscribed, (c) paid-up capital 
of the Company? How is it divided between Preference, Ordinary and 
Deferred shares? 

71. At what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the Preference 
shares? Are these shares entitled to cumulative dividends? If so, state the 
dates on which they were first entitled to rank for dividends, and whether 
any dividends are in arrears. 

72. Under what condition.s do the Deferred shares, if any, participate in 
the profits of the Company? 

73. What is the amount of the debenture loans (if any) rai.sed by the Com- 
pany? At what dates ivere they issued, and what is the rate of interest 
payable? If any period ba.s been fixed for the redemption of the debenture 
loan, it sliould be stated. Similarly, if a debenture sinking fund has been 
established, the annual rate of contribution should be given. 

74. What !.5_the amount of the .Beserve Fund (if any) created by the Com- 
panj'? Has this amount been accumulated from .surplus profits, or from other 
sources, e.g., by the issue of shares at a premium? 

7o. What additional capital (if any) wmuld it be necessary to rai.se in order 
to carry out any scheme of replacement or extension of plant which the 
Company contemplate? 


Cost ojf Peoduction. 

The cost of production falls under two heads; — 

(o) works costs, and 
(b) overhead charges. 

The latter head—overhead charges—includes; — 

(i) Interest on w'orking capital. 

(ii) Depreciation. 

(Hi) Head office expenses and Agents’ commission. 

The head “ Works Cost ” covers all other expenditure. The dividends on 
share capital are not included in the cost of production, nor is the interest 
on debenture and other loans in so far as the suras so raised have been 
devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 
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(a) Works Costs, 

76. Please fill up the two Forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
Works Costs. The following explanations may be useful: — 

(a) The Board are anxious to have as full information as possible 
regarding the cost of production, hut they recognise the difficulty 
which manufacturers may feel in disclosing to the public the 
details of their practice and their works costs. Great stress was 
laid on the importance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the 
Fiscal Commission’s Report, and the Board also have explained 
the views they hold in paragraph 41 of their Third Report on 
the Grant of protection to the Steel Industry, 1924, and on 
subsequent occasions. It rests with the manufacturers, them¬ 
selves to decide what information can be given publicly, and 
nothing will be published which the witness desires to be treated 
as confidential. At the same time, the Board cannot base their 
recommendations merely on confidential information. The publi¬ 
cation of the details of the works costs of each firm may not be 
essential because the Board may be able, by comparison of the 
various figures submitted, to arrive at a standard or average 
figure for each item. But it is very desirable that the total of 
the woi'ks costs should be disclosed in all cases, not necessarily 
for publication but for the information of the Board. 

•(b) In Form I the actual expenditure of the year under the various 
heads should be shown, whereas in Form II it is the cost per 
unit of output that is desired. 

•(c) The yeax'S for which figiu'es have been asked for are each of the 
last three years. 

(d) The figure given against raw materials should be the cost delivered 

at the Works and will include the cost of all labour employed in 
collection or transport. The cost of such labour, therefore, is 
necessariy excluded from the item “ Labour ” in the forms. 

(e) If at any stage of the process of manufacture materials are reco¬ 

vered and can be used again, the credits taken for such reco¬ 
veries should be entered in the forms, and the manner in which 
such credits are taken explained. 

(/) In the forms Power and Fuel are shown ns one item, but it is 
preferable (if possible) that they should be shown separately. 

77. Was the works cost increased in any of the years for which figures 
have been given owing to the fact that the Works were working at loss than 
their full capacity? If so, which were the items principally affected. To 
what extent would they probably have been reduced if a full output had 
been obtained? 

78. Do you regard the -works cost of the last year for which figures have 
been given as abnormally high for any other reason? ]f possible, furnisli an 
estimate of the works cost for some future year on the assuxnption that— 

(a) conditions are normal, 

(b) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

79. Have you adopted a system of cost accounting? If so, will you place 
before the Board, for examination and return, your cost sheets for the last 
complete year for xvhich they have been prepared? 

80. Are you in a position to furnish the Board with information as to the 
works costs in any competing country for any year since the war? 

(b) Overhead charges. 

81. In determining your cost of production in what proportion do you 
allocate among your different products each of the various items which 
constitute your overhead charges? Please explain how this proportion is 

■determined. 
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(i) Depreciation. 

81. (a) What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax 
authorities ? 

(b) Do you consider that, in calculating the cost of production these rates 
of depreciation are suitable? 

(c) If not, what rates do you suggest and why? 

(ii) Working Capital. 

83. What is the working capital which the Company requires according to 
the output equiifalent to its full capacity? 

84. Is the Company able to provide all the working capital it requires 
from share and debenture capital, or is it necessary to borrow additional 
capital for this purpose? 

85. If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what is the amount 
borrowed and the rate of interest payable? 

86. Compare the working capital with the cost of one month’s output 
(works cost only, excluding overhead charges). 

87. What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 
Company? What period normally elapses between production and payment? 

88. Does the Company find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal or raw 
materials? If so, the average value of the stocks held should be stated. 

(iii) Agents’ Commission and Head Office expenses. 

89. Has tho Company a Head Office other than the office of the local 
managomont? Is it under the control of a finn of Managing Agents? 

90. If the answer to question 89 is in thO affirmative, please state; — 

(i) the annual amount of the Head Office expenses; 

(ii) the Agents’ commission. 

91. How is the amount of the Agents’ commission determined? 

92. What charges do you incur on account of— 

(i) Head Office expenses,, 

(i'i) Agents’ commission, 
per unit of each finished product. 

93. What rate of dividend do you consider to be a fair return on the 
capital invested? 

Claim pob PnorECTioN. 

Note.— If your replies to any of the following questions have been already 
stated in your representation to the Government of India, it is unnecessary 
to repeat them, unless you wish to modify or amplify them. 

94. In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
three conditions which in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. Do you consider that those conditions are satisfied in 
the case of heavy chemicals? 

A. Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such as 
an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient supply of 
labour or a largo home market? 

B. Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the industry is not 
likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable 
in the interests of the country? 

C. Do you claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection? These conditions have been approved by 
the Government of India and by the Legislative Assembly, and it is, there¬ 
fore, of great importance to ascertain whether they are satisfied. If you- 
consider that your industry fulfills these conditions, the reasons for your 
opinion should be fully explained. 
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95. Do you claim that your industry satisfies either or both of the condi¬ 
tions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, viz .,— 

(a) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 

production can be achieved, and that increasing output would 
mean increasing economy of production? 

(b) That it is probable that in course of time the whole needs of the 

country could be supplied by the home production? 

96. Do you consider that your industry is of importance on national 
■grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considera- 
.tions P 

97. Do you consider that there are any features of the industry which 
:mak6 it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions? 

98. What special measures (if any) do you suggest to safeguard your 
vindnstry against underselling by reason of any cause other than a reduction 
;in the foreign cost? 

99. What is the amount of protection the industry receives at present 
owing to; — 

(a) the existing Customs duties, 

(b) transport charges between the country of production and the port 

of entry, i.e., freight, insurance, trade charges and landing 
charges ? 

100. What is the amount of the protection which you consider necessary? 

N.B .—The reasons for proposing the particular rate recommended should 

be explained. 

101. Do you recommend any form of assistance other than a protective 
duty? If so, please state what form such assistance should take and the 
a’easons for your proposal. 


FORM I. 


.Statement showing the aggregate expenditure incurred at the Works on the 
total output of your factory for each of the last three years. (See 
question 76.) 



Year. 



j 


1. Raw materials ..... 

2. Works labour ..... 

3. Power and fuel ..... 

4. Ordinary current repairs and mainte¬ 
nance of buildings, plant and machinery. 

6. General service."!, supervision and local 

office charges. 

d. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, irunieipal taxes, 
inswance, etc. 

7. Any other .single item not enuroerated 

above which amounts to f* per cent, 
or more of the total expenditure. 

Total 

1 

1 

1 
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FORM n. 


statement showing the Works cost per unit of each finished product for each 
of the last three years. (See question 76.) 


Year- 


1. Raw materials 

2. Works labour 

3. Power and fuel 


4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance 
of buildings, plant and machinery. 


6. General services, supervision and local 
ofSoe charges. 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal taxes, 

insurance, etc. 

7. Any other single item not enumerated 

above which amounts to 5 per cent, or 
more of the total expenditure. 


Total 


Credit for materials recovered (if any) 


Net Total 


Total production 


Products. 


Note. —In filling up this form, pleas© explain clearly the method by which 
the total expenditure has been distributed among the different finished pro¬ 
ducts. It is probable that in some eases such as raw materials the actual 
expenditure on each product can be ascertained from the books maintained 
by the Company but in other cases it may be necessary to adopt some method 
of allocation for arriving at the expenditure on each product. Please state 
in each case whether the expenditure shown is actual or estimated, and in the 
case of estimated expenditure how far in your opinion the estimate may be 
regarded as approximately correct for the purpose of calculating the cost of 
each product. 
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Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company, LimitedI, Bombay. 

(1) Letter No. C.12588, dated 6th October 1928. 

In compliance with your letter No. 62-T, dated the 22nd August 1928, 
we beg to submit herewith our replies (with six spare copies) to the question¬ 
naire of the Tariff Board. 

We have been in communication with some of our friends in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent to obtain certain statistics to lend additional 
support to some of our replies. We shall submit those when we receive 
them. 


Introductory, 

1. The Firm was established on 26th September 1919. It is a Public 
Kegistered Company, 

2. The capital is held almost wholly by Indians. There are only 6 Euro¬ 
pean shareholders, holding 765 shares worth Rs. 76,500. At present there are 
four Directors,—all Indian. The superior management is completely in the 
hands of Indians since 1925. 

5. We manufacture the following; — 

(а) Commercial Acids—Sulphuric, Hydrochloric, Nitric and Phosphoric. 

(б) Commercial Chemicals—Alum of Potash, Alumina Ferric, Glauber’s 

Salt, Zinc Chloride, Copperas, Copper Sulphate, Soda Sulphide, 
Epsom Salt and Zinc Sulphate. 

(fi) Fine Chemicals—The three acids—Sulphuric, Hydrochloric and 
Nitric. Silver Nitrate, Epsom Salt, Alum, Ferrous Sulphate, 
Ferrous Ammonium Sulphate, Zinc Sulphate, Copper Sulphate, 
Ammonium Chloride, Ferric Chloride, Liquor Ammonia, Plaster 
of Paris, etc. 

(d) Fertilisers—Bone Meal, Oil Cake Meals, Bone Superphosphates and 

Mixed Fertilisers. 

(e) Insecticides and Fungicides—Fish Oil Rosin Soap, Sulphur Lime 

(Powder), Bordeaux Mixture, etc. 

4. The works commenced to manufactiire from June 1922. 

6. The works could manufacture, working to full capacity, as follows: — 

Sulphuric Acid— 

Chamber Acid . . . 8,000 tons, 100 per cent, basis, per 

annum. 


Concentrated Sulphuric Acid 


1-84 sp. gr. 

. 2,100 tons. 

Hydrochloric Acid 

. . 900 tons. 

Nitric Acid 

. .500/600 tons. 

Soda Sulphide 

. 250 tons. 

Alumina Ferric 

. 9(X)/1,000 tons. 

Alum of Potash 

. . 600 tons. 

Zinc Chloride 

. 200/300 tons. 

Copperas 

. 200/300 tons. 

Copper Sulphate 

. . 200 tons. 

Glauber’s Salt 

. . 200 tons. 

Phos]')horic Acid 

. . 100 tons. 

Epsom Salt 

. 500/600 tons. 

Fine Chemicals—Acid 

Sul- 

phuric, Nitric, 

Hydro- 

chloric 

. 110,000 lbs. 

'Capacities for pure salts at 

present 

. About 200,000 Iba. 

Fertilisers—Bone Meal 

. 2,-500 tons. 

Superphosphates 

. . 5,000 tons. 

Mixed Fertilisers 

. . 5,000 tons. 
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below actual output for the last fire years is as per statement given 


Statement of Production. 


No 

Products. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 

11 months. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

Sulphuric Acid Chamber, 100 
per cent, baaiSe 

881-00 

1064-00 

1406-31 

1184-59 

91S-9 

2 

Sulphuric Acid conoeutrated) 
95 per cent. 

582-57 

731-00 

775-64 

680-57 

478-37. 

3 

Nitric Acid . . . . 

39-46 

46-00 

62-25 

100-93 

gl-33. 

4 

Hydrochloric Acid 

103-94 

78-00 

69-82 

66-81 

£8-03' 

5 

Phosphoric Acid 


14-05 

23-70 

8-94 

17-57 

6 

Nitre Cake (Soda Bisulphate) 

59-66 

37-79 

S6-35 

115-20 

87-00 

7 

Salt Cake. (Sodium Sulphate) . 

82-75 

100-32 

85-90 

151-48 

119-25- 

8 

Glauber’s Salt . , 

86-97 

84-50 


89-35 

146-57 

9 

Ziuo Chloride . , 

7-23 

6-60 

5-10 

3-80 


10 

Potash Bisulphate 


81-64 

... 



11 

Alumina Ferric 16/17 per 
cent, and 14/15 per cent* 

93’S8 

317-00 

294-20 

64-90 

15-2-2. 

13 

Aluminium Sulphate 16/17 
per cent, and 14/15 per cent. 

11-22 

88-60 

13-20 

.... 

... 

13 

Alum of Potash 

21-75 

228-00 


346-10 

113-42 

14 

15 

Copperas .... 

Copper Sulphate . 

69-23 

122-00 

160-83 

54-79 

214-65 

38-76 

132-88 

... 

30-80 

32-88 

16 

Epsom Salt .... 

... 

8-50 

23-65 

130-20 

49-66 

17 

Sodium Sulphate . 

... 

12-43 


11-43 


IS 

Bone Meal • . « . 


79-65 

161-17 

156-50 

178-02 

19 

Bone Superphosphate . 

... 

50-69 

45-50 

SS-32 

179 SO- 

20 

Fertiliser Mixtures 


5-00 

58-13 

290-00 

277-21. 

21 

Basic Bone Super . 

... 


11-43 

19-90 

11-77 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

22 

Pure Acids , . , . 

... 

2,520 

7,440 

32 825 

34,856 

23 

Pure Salts .... 



873 

16,795 

6,033 


Fish Oil Eosin Soap 

... 



8.707 

18,731 
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7. At Ambernath (Near Kalyan), about 38 miles from Bombay. 

(а) , (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

8. (a) As regards the acids except Phosphoric Acid which is somewhat 
inferior in quality—they are equal in quality and appearance to those im¬ 
ported. 

As regards Commercial Chemicals—Epsom Salt, Copperas, Glauber’s Salt 
and Soda Sulphide, are all equally good in appearance and quality. 

Zinc Chloride, Alum Potash, Alumina Ferric and Copper Sulphate—are 
somewhat inferior in appearance though quite up to standard in quality. 

Fine Chemicals—All up to standard both in quality and appearance. 

Fertilisers—Up to standard. 

(б) Not always. 

(e) Some prejudice against Indian Products and long standing connec¬ 
tions of the imijorters with foreign sources of supply. 

(d) The main ijrejudice is that the foreign producers being long in the 
trade, the buyers here think that they must he making the best products. 
Also as our concerns are newly established these buyers are not yet certain 
of our regular supplies of standard quality and that our concerns will be 
permanent. They are, therefore, unwilling to break up their long standing 
foreign connections. Some public bodies also think, eyen after they are satis¬ 
fied with our samples, that the bulk supplies may not always prove to be of 
uniform standard quality. Some Public Institutions and consumers decline 
to buy from ns because of the fact we cannot supply all their varied require¬ 
ments. These prejudices are not confined to any particular market or class 
of consumers. ■ 

9. (o) Textile, Metal workers and Refiners, Aerated Water Manufactur¬ 
ers, Railways, Match Manufacturers, Paper Manufacturers, Printers, Litho¬ 
graphers, Photographers and Agriculture. 

(6) In Textile : dyeing, siting and finishing. Metal Workers and Refiners : 
for cleaning and refining metals. Aer.ated Water Manufacturers: for the' 
generation of Carbon Dioxide Gas. Railway: for charging batteries and for 
cleaning metals generally. Match Manufacturers: for impregnations. 
Paper Makers; for cleaning and sizing. Printers and Lithographers: for 
etching and cleaning. Photogi-aphers: for developing and printing. Agri¬ 
culture; for fertilising the .soil and checking fungus growths and insect 
pests. 

(c) Yes, mostly acids are purchased by the Military Department for 
the said manufacture. 

10. Of our present products, only Glauber’s Salt cannot be produced all 
the year round, because in summer the temperatures are higher and prejudi¬ 
cial to efficient production. So far as this product is concerned the costs of 
manufacture tend to rise somewhat. 

11. Sulphuric Acid: the Chamber process and concentration on Silica 
Cascade system. 

Hydrochloric Acid; by decomposing salt with sulphuric acid and absorb¬ 
ing the cooled hydrochloric gas in storage tanks containing water. 

Nitric Acid: decomposing soda nitrate or potash nitrate with sulphuric 
acid and condensing the evolved Nitric Acid vapours. 

Phosphoric Acid: by digesting bone ash with sulphuric acid. 

Alum of Potash: by mixing alumina ferric with potash sulphate and 
crystallising and melting the crystals into moulds. 

Alumina Ferric; dissolving bauxite in sulphuric acid. 

Copperas ; dissolving scrap iron in sulphuric acid and crystallising. 

Copper Sulphate: dissolving copper in sulphuric acid and crystallising. 

Epsom Salt: dissolving magnesite in sulphuric acid and crystallising. 

Soda Sulphide: reducing salt cake or nitre cake with coal—leaching the 
melt from the furnace and boiling down the liquor to solidification. 
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Zinc Chloride; dissolving zinc scrap or ashes, etc., in hydrochloric acid, 
purifying the liquor and filtering and boiling down to solidification. 

Fine Chemicals; produced from commercial qualities by special purifica¬ 
tion processes. 

Fertilisers; Bone Superphosphate is obtained by dissolving Bone Meal in 
sulphuric acid. 

Mixed Fertilisers are obtained by mixing Bono Meal, Bone Superphos¬ 
phate, Nitrogenous materials and Potash Salts. 

Insecticides—Fish Oil Ro.$in Soap; by saponifying Pish Oil and Rosin. 

Other insecticides are obtained by the use of different chemicals by standard 
methods. 


Raw Materkdsu 


12. Sulphuric Acid 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Phosphoric Acid 
Copperas 
Copper Sulphate 
Soda Sulphide 
Zinc Chloride 

Epsom Salt , 
Glauber’s Salt 
Alumina Ferric 
Ahini 

Superphosphate 
Pure Chemicals 
Fertiliser Mixtures 


13. Sulphur 

Common Salt 
Nitre 

Bauxite . . 

Zinc Dross,, etc. 

Iron Scraps 
Copper Scraps 
Bone 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

Other organic Fertiliser 
materials, e.g., cakes, 
potash-bearing wastes, etc. . 

Potash Sulphate 
Magnesite . . . 


Sulphur and Nitre. 

Salt and Sulphuric Acid. 

Nitre and Sulphuric Acid. 

Bone Ash and Sulphuric Acid. 

Iron scraps and sulphuric acid. 
Copper scraps and sulphuric acid. 
Salt Cake and Coal Dust. 

Zinc drosses and ashes and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Magnesite and sulphuric acid. 

Salt Cake and Nitre Cake. 

Bauxite and sulphuric acid, 

Bauxite, sulphuric acid and potash 
sulphate. 

Bone Meal and sulphuric acid. 
Commercial products are purified. 

Bone Meal, Bone Superphosphate, 
Oil Cakes, Ammonium Sulphate, 
Nitre of Soda, Potash Sulphate, 
Kainite, Nitrate of Potash, Rook 
Phosphate, etc. 

2,700 tons. 

900 tons. 

600/600 tons. 

600 tons. 

100 tons (based on 100 per cent.). 
50 tons. 

52 tons. 

5,000 tons. 

2,000 tons. 

1,000 tons. 

600 tons. 

300 tons. 
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14. 


Ttaw Materials usedi per ton of product. 


PvoduetB. 


1. Sulpirario Acid (Chamber Acid) 

cent, basis. 

2. Sulphuric Acid (conceutrated 

cent.). 


3. Mtrio Acid . 


100 per 
95 per 


4. Hydrochloric Acid . 

5. Phosphoric Acid . 

0. Glauber’s Salt . 

7. Copperas . 

8. Copper Sulphate i 

9. Epsom Salt . . 

10, Alumina Ferric 

11, Alum Potash 

12, Bone Superphosphate 


Eaw materials used. 


n 


Quantity ^ 
of raw materials 
in tons 

used per ton of 
product. 


CSulphur 

1 (.Sodium Nitrate . , 

Chamber Acid Sul¬ 
phuric (100 per cent, 
basis). 

f Sodium Nitrate 
( Sulphuric Acid 
rSttlt . 

(.Sulphuric Acid 
C Boues 

(.Sulphuric Acid 

1 rSalt Cako . 

■< Soda Carbonate 
i 

(.Lime . . 

fIron Scrap 

( Sulphuric Acid 

f Copper Scrap 

t Sulphuric Acid 

f Magnesite 

Sulphnrio Acid 

(.Nitric Acid 

(Bauxite . 

(.Sulphuric Acid 100 
per cent. 
fBauxite 

.| Sulphuric Acid 100 
per cent.'’and 


I 


Potash Sulphate 
( Bone Meal 
(Sulphuric Acid . 


0-36 
O'0011 
1'09 

1-12 
1'04 
1-1 
1-0 
3'Od 
1-16 
O’6 
O'08 
0-06 
0'21 
O'SG 
0'27 
O'se 
0'51 
0'.56 
O'OOo 
0-36 
0-47 
0■29 
C-3S 
0'2S: 
0-67 
0-38 


16. Sulpiinr is at present obtained from Hamburg, tvhicli we believe to be 
of American origin. This is at present made duty free. 

Chili Saltpetre or Soda Nitrate is obtained from Hamburg or London. 
This product is manufactured from natural deposit in Chill and that 
general source of supply for the whole world. Since few years past synthetic 
product is made in Germany and Norway, but mainly consumed in the 
countries of production. 
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Potash Sulphate : The country of origin is Germany, the famous Stassford 
deposits. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is produced in India and practically everywhere. 
■Our supplies come from United Kingdom and Germany. The largest pro¬ 
ducers in India are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, but their sales are 
controlled by British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, who stand as our 
competitors in the market. 

Salt is obtained from Salt Works, Thana (Bombay Presidency). 

Bauxite is obtained from Central Provinces mines in India. 

Magnesite is brought from Mysore mines. 

Scrap Copper, Iron and Zinc Scraps and drosses, Bones, Oil Cakes, 
Nitrate of Potash, are supplied by the local market in Bombay. 

16. (A) Sulphur, Soda Nitrate, Potash Sulphate and Sulphate of Ammonia. 

(B) Potash Nitrate, Common Salt, Bauxite, Magnesite, Scrap Copper, 
Iron and Zinc Bones. 


Sulphur. 

i 

Nitrate of Soda. 

^ Sulphate of Potash- 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 

(a) TJ. S. Ai, Sieilly, 
Japan. Our pur- 
chases through 

Hamburg. 

production 
from Chili, Sjntho- 
tie from (rermaay 
and Norway. 

Germany and France. 

Germany and 

England. 

i 

li) Not on our records because purchases are made ou o.i.f. basis. j 


fc) Bombay . 

Bombay . 

Bombay . 

Bombay. 

(d) Not on our records 

as explained in (4). 



(e) Eg. 7-12 

Es. 4-5-6 . 

Es. 4-6 . . . 

Es. 4-8. 

(/) » 4-2 . . 

,, 2-4-6 . 

„ 2-4-6 . 


ig) Free . 

Free 

1 

Free . 

Free. 


Note.— o.i.f. prices variable—present prices per ton 


47-10. 


412-9. 


410-18. 


412. 


(J) Am. Sul¬ 
phate. 

Nit. 

Potash. 

Bauxite. 

Copper. 

Common 

Salt. 

Iron 

Scrap. 

Magne¬ 

site. 

Zinc 

Scrap. 


Bs- a. p. 

Es. 

Eb. 

Ks. 

Es. 

^ Es. 

1 

Bs. 

(a) 160/170 . 

300 0 0 

7 

too 

IS 

10 

15 

350 

(i) 6-12-6 . 

2 4 6 

; 18 

1 

mi 

4 

1 

Nil 

28 

Nil 


Nitrate of Potash—manufactured in; the Punjab, Bihar and U. P. 
Copper Scrap—obtained from local markets. 

Common Salt—manufactured locally. Thana, Bhandup, etc. 

Iron Scrap—purchased f.o.r. Ambernath -locally. 

Zinc Scrap—obtained locally. 

Magnesite—obtained from Mysore mines. 

Bauxite—obtained from Jubbulporo mines. 
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Ammonium Sulphate—can he obtainai from Iron works, e.g., Tatas, 
Bengal Iron and Steel Co,, etc. 

Bones—obtained from all parts of the Bombay Presidency, delivered at 
Ambernath, 

17. (a) None. 

(b) Sulphate of Potash, Sulphur and Sodium Nitrate. 

These are not likely to be manufactured, because they are natural pro¬ 
ducts obtainable in enormous quantities in their countries of origin. If 
manufactured here the production costs will be unremunerative. 

18. (a) Yes; in only two of the raw materials, viz,, bauxite and magne¬ 
site, we get a small concession in Railway Freight. 

(6) & (c) Yes, our contention is that the freights on the.se raw materials, 
particularly on bauxite, magnesite and bones, should be reduced still further 
in the case of Home Manufacturers. 

19. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

20. (a) Yes, Sulphur and Soda Nitrate. 

Sulphur by native supplies of iron and copper pyrites and zincblende. 
Soda Nitrate by Potash Nitrate. 

(b) (i) Pyrites are known to exist in some of the Central Indian States 
such as Sirohi and in Baluchistan and Afghanistan. In the latter two places 
sulphur too is said to exist. Zincblende is found in Burma. 

Nitrate of Potash is already being produced in Punjab, Bihar and P. P. 
and with sufficient facilities as mentioned in the Industrial Commission 
Reports, the supplies would be increased and the prices so reduced as to 
supplant the use of Sodium Nitrate and Potash Sulphate. 

(it) It is not possible to exactly guess what the reduction would be until 
the possible .sources are tapped. 

21. No; in the case of none of our products, is there a possibility of 
wholesale stoppage, due to stoppage of imports, as the imported materials are 
almost all obtainable in many countries and also because they can be re¬ 
placed by similar materials in India, if necessity arises. 

22. (a) Only one— i.e., Soda Nitrate in the natural state is a monopoly of 
Chili but substitute for this such as Potash Nitrate or Synthetic Nitrate will 
serve the purpose satisfactorily. 

(b) Some of the potash salts are controlled by combines but they can be 
very well replaced by other salts that are not so controlled and are avail¬ 
able in India. 


Labour, 

23. In processes of Chemical manufacture expert supervision is always 
necessary, but at the present time, there is sufficient skilled labour available 
in the country. 

24. None. 

25. (a) All imported labour has now been dispensed with and replaced by 
Indian hands. 

(b) Even now no imported labour is wanted. 

(c) All facilities are given to apprentices who come with certain minimum 
qualifications. 

26. As we are using no imported labour now there is no room for com¬ 
parison. At one time some imported labour was used but it was found to be 
more costly. 

27. Strength of labour employed till December 1927 was 200. 

Skilled labour Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-8 per day. 

Ordinary labour Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8 per day. 

E 



tm 

Rs. A. P, 

28. October 1927 to August 1828 (both inclusive) . . 35,674 15 5 

,, 1926 to September 1927 (both inclusive) . 54,288 7 1 

„ 1925 to „ 1926 „ „ . 47,639 13 3 

„ 1924 to „ 1925 „ „ . . 40,736 5 4 

„ 1923 to „ 1924 „ „ . . 69,613 13 4 

No wholesale increase in wages was found necessary. 

29. (a) Quite sufficient. 

(b) Both frpm the vicinity and other parts of the Presidency. It is al¬ 
ways available at the spot. 

30. (a) Yes, 

(b) Comparing the climatic conditions and the low rates of wages, the 
efficiency percentages compare favourably, 

31. We have our quarters erected for the housing of labour, we have also 
medical, sanitary and educational arrangements. 

Power (including) Fuels. 

32. (o) Both Electric and Steam. 

(b) For steam both coal and oil are used and are available in sufficient 
quantities from the nearest market, Bombay. 

33. The total quantity of fuel whether for power production or for other 
purposes is 0'33 ton of Crude Oil and 0'6 ton of Coal. 

34. (o) Coal at Bs. 6 per ton; Crude Oil at Rs. 39 per ton. 

(b) Coal at Rs. 17-18 per ton; Crude Oil at Bs. 45 per ton. 

35. (a) Produced at Works by Diesel Engine using Crude Oil as Fuel, 
the cost being 1 anna per unit, 

(b) It compares favourably with the porver supplied ,by Bombay Develop¬ 

ment Department here which is about As. 2 per unit but not so with Electric 
Pqwer supplied by Tatas at Bombay which has not been yet available here. 
It is, however, cheaper than other sources of supply in India, the minimum 
rate being -55 of an anna per unit. As far as we are aware in other coun¬ 
tries power supplied to Industry is cheaper, the highest being -5 of an anna 
per unit. ’ 

(c) The power consumed per ton of all products taken together amounta 
to 22 Kw. 

36. Markets. 

Sulphuric Acid . . . 20,(X)0 to 22,000 tons. 

Hydrochloric Acid . . 500 to 600 tons. 

Nitric Acid .... 500 to 600 tons. 

Phosphoric Acid , . .13-5 tons our average production per 

year. Nobody else makes it. 

Zinc Chloride . . . Our production B-S tons average. 

Nobody else to our knowledge is 
making it yet. 

Epsom Salt .... 2,500 to 3,000 tons. 

Alum of Potash . , . 800 ; to 1,000 tons. 

Uopperas .... 800 to 1,000 tons. 

Copper Sulphate , . . 100 tons. 

(Glauber’s Salt . . . 1,(X)0 tons. 

Soda Sulphide . . . Not definitely known. We made 12 

tons per year average. 

Alumina Ferric . . 1,000 tons. 

Bone Superphosphate . . 300 tons. 

Bone Meal .... 100,000 tons. 

Mixed Fertilisers . . . 3,000 tons. 

Pure Products . . . Not definitely known, SS^OOO lbs.. 

is our annual average. 
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N.B. —^The figures given above are only approximate a-nd to be considered 


as an annual average for the last five years. 

37. Commercial Acids— 

Tcins. 

Sulphuric Acid . . . . . , . . 23,000 

Hydrochloric Acid.600 

Nitric Acid .600 

Phosphoric Acid. 300 

Commercial Salts— 

Alum Phtash .4,000 

Copper Sulphate. 700 

Epsom Salt 5,000 

dauber’s Salt . . . . . . . . 3,000 

Zinc Chloride.1,200 

Alumina Sulphate.4,000 

Copperas ’.1,600 

Soda Sulphide.. . 1,500 


Chemical Fertilisers; 30,000 tons. Demand is increasing every yeat. 

Pure Chemicals; Demand varied and large. Actual figures cannot be 
obtained. The demand for acids is practically supplied by the indigenoxis 
production. Before the war supplies used to come from foreign sourcea. 
Since, however, as a numoer of plants sprang up as a result of the wOt, 
foreign importations were stopped. Recently again some quantities a^ 
supplied from abroad, because of foreign surplus production and the advahtage 
.arising out of the exchange rates. 

38. It is pnlv in the case of acids that the supply is actually equhl to 
the present demana. In all other cases tne demand is much greater than 
the total Indian outturn. The demand for acids will increase according jts 
new Industries are started and the existing ones ate further developed. In 
the case of acids specially, the capacity for production is no doubt much 
greater than the existing demand, and the production of this excess cap'aci% 
nail be easily utilised by the production of other chemicals which are being 
imported, but can be made in India under proper encouragement. 

39. The principal markets are: Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Nagpuf, 
Bangalore, Secunderabad, Southern Maratha Countries, Sholapur, Baroda, 
Poona, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi. The statement supplied to our 
answer to question No. 53 gives the distairces required. 

40. (a) No; on the contrary the importers are at an advantage inasmuch 
as they have to .pay lower freights to a number of up-country markets, thou^ 
the mileage between Bombay and those stations is greater than Ambetnath 
and those stations. 

(b) There are no such markets. 

41. Yes; at least to countries like Japan, Burma, Java, Eastern Peniri- 
!sula, China, Afghanistan, Persia and Aftica; because our labour and some of 
the raw materials are cheaper in India than in Western Countries and these 
are markets nearer to us than to Western Countries, Besides, these countries 
do not possess chemical works in sufficient number. We are not in a posi¬ 
tion to exactly state what quantities can be exported to these places. As 
instances in point we may mention that the surplus products of the Turpen¬ 
tine & Rosin Co., Ltd., and some of the products of The Mysore Iron Works 
and Tata Iron Works, e.g., sulphate of ammonia. Lime Acetate, etc., have 
already established an export market in foreign countries. 

42. (a) Yes; both by Government and Public Bodies such as Railways, 
Municipalities, etc. 

(6) (i) During the war our works did not exist, . 

E 2 










(it) Table showing chemicals purchased by Government and Public Bodies during five years 1923 to 1927: 
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1927. 

Bate 

per 

ton. 

dJ 0 00 'CtC5f^^1i5 O 

J CO O CO ® coS 

sg t-0'^>OiWO<»0 « 

Ig 

1=^ 

1 

o- 

i ® ® ® , s ® _g i 1® 

• « PIH.M40 

Eh ® (?f 

<tc 

<M 

OS 

® . 

Ka. A. n. 

171 13 0 

298 13 3 

537 3 10 

112 5 4 

380 0 0 

0 14 1 
(per lbs.) 

0 10 3 

mi. 

P3 

o* 

oS 0«0-COOO^ ^ 

a ® 

O 01 m 

iii 

S? 

Ob 

o 

l§ 

Ba. A. p. 

I6S 9 0 

233 1 0 

1 495 0 0 

131 4 0 

420 14 0 

0 10 10 
(per lb.) 

0 14 0 

Nil. 

i* 

P 

d 

P 

c? 

JO ® O O CC o . 

S fo ^ w 

OO OOCCJCaffl^ ^ ^ 

d " ■' S tS 

. o c» OS <o 1/5 

Eh ^ 

1924 i 

« s § 

M 

pj o o o o o 

< 2 S2 ^ ® ^ .-s 

« ssssss*^ ^ 

1-^ ^ CO f-l 

C8 

J o o © o o 

COi-'^OOOO^ ^ * 

O 2 

1923. 

■S O 

pq 

pj o o o 

< - ^ 

L'=* i.*** 

JO QOpMOS'^feif^ 5^ 

^ §s 

.t 

•+a 

i 

(3? 

JO O 00 CO 

d 

CO ^ ‘ • • 

i-f i-i ^ rjl ,^5 

, ^ fej 

EH 

Products. ! 

Snlphnrio Acid . 

Hydrochloric Acid , 

Nitric Acid 

Alumina rerrio 

Copper Sulphate 

Pure Acids , . 

Pure Salta 

Saltpetre for blue com¬ 
position. 
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(c) We are not concerned with this question, inasmuch as we started our 
manufacture after the war. 

Foreign CompetiUon. 

43. England, Germany and Japan to some extent. 

44. Main difference in conditions lies in the quantities and varieties pro¬ 
duced in those countries. Productions are made there on a mass scale which 
enables the manufacturers there to produce at lower unit costs. The num¬ 
ber of industries consuming chemicals in those countries are much more 
than what exist at present in this country. 

45. Conditions in India have led us to adopt processes and planiis for 
smaller productions which naturally entail higher production costs. We have 
to impox’t machinery and plant from abroad while the foreign manufacturers 
have them practically at their door, the effect being that we have to invest 
proportionately larger capital for smaller production. 

46. Here below we give a statement showing the average c.i.f. prices per 
year for five years from 1924 to 1928: — 


Average c.i.f- prices—Bomlay Port. 


Materials. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


£ 8, d* 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8, d- 

^ s. d. 

Potash Alum . 

8 7 6 

8 16 0 

8 7 0 

8 10 C 

8 17 6 

Alumina Sulphate . 

7 16 S 

7 7 0 

1 

5 18 9 

5 17 6 

7 2 6 

Copper Sulphate 

23 0 0 

24 2 6 

24 10 0 

26 5 0 

i 

24 0 7 

Copperas 

5 12 9 

5 16 6 

6 15 0 

5 16 8 

5 15 0 

Zinc Chloride 

24 10 0 

27 5 0 

22 15 0 

22 0 0 

20 10 0 

Epsom Salt 

5 5 0 

4 10 6 

4 0 0 

3 13 3 

4 4 C- 

Sodium Sulphide (60- 
62 per oent.). 

13 0 0 

12 3 6 

10 17 6 

11 0 9 

9 9 3 

Glauber’s Salt 

5 0 0 

4 10 3 

4 15 0 

4 6 3 

4 0 0 


(d) Customs duty on all the above products is 15 per cent, ad valorem 
except on Copperas where a duty of 2} per cent, is levied. 

(e) Landing charges (i.e.. Port Trust charges) on all the above production 
are Rs. 3 per ton. 
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{it} The following table shows the prices realised by tis for eaeh product 
for each of the past five years: — 


Ko, 

Products. 

B 

1925. 

- -- -L- - ■ ■ 

1927. 

1928. 



Psl 

Pb. 


Be. 

Es. 

1 

Sitlphuiio Acid 1‘84 

218’6 

lSS-7 

1661 

I7S-5 

224-0 

2 

Hydrochloric Acid 

358’8 

451-4 

282-3 

253-5 

28M 

3 

Nitric Acid .... 

679-0 

564-3 

554-8 

595-5 

781-5 

4 

Copperas . . - , 

70-0 

66-1 

60-1 

65-8 

81-1 

S 

Glauber’s Salt . . 4 

6S-5 

78-4 

66'5 

73-6 

66-6 


Zinc Chloride 

265-1 
(60 per 
cent.) 

290 0 
(60 per 
cent.) 

262-9 
(60 per 
cent.) 

353-3 

(solid). 

mi. 

7 

Alumina Ferric 

125-0 

131-0 

110-0 

llC -0 

1000 

S 

Alum Potash 

146*5 

132-9 

153-9 

128-2 

130-1 








9 

Copper Sulphate . 

... 

403-0 

368-7 

SV6'3 

416-9 

io 

Phosphoric 4oid , 

0-5-6 
(per lb.) 

0-5-6 
(per lb.) 

0-5-6 
(per lb.) 

0-5-8 
(per lb.) 

0-5-9 
(per lb.) 

U 

Soda Sulphide 




200-0 

... 

12 

Epsom Salt . . 




73-5 

74'4 

13 

Pure Acids (S. A., B. A., and 
17. A.' (average). 


0-10-10 
(per lb.) 

0-14-0 
(per Ib.) 

0 - 13-0 

(per lb.) 

0-13-0 
(per lb.) 

14 

Pure Salta 



O-IO-O 
(per lb.) 

0-12-6 
(per lb.) 

0-10-8 
(per lb.) 


N.B .—The prices for Zinc Chloride in the years 1924-1936 are for 60 per 
cent, product, which we were then manufacturing-. 
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47. (a) From information receiyed‘from our Agents -abroad as-well as 
foreign and Indian Journals and publications. 

(6) Fairly reliable,—as has been often 'tested from actual market condi¬ 
tions prerailing in Bombay which is one of the largest importing port. 

48. (a) As far as we are concerned the'I. G. F. in Germany and the I, C, 

l. in England are the two big trusts which practically control all the imports 
of chemicals into India. 

(6) & (c) The Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., came into existence 
towards the end of 1926, by the amalgamation of the four largest concerns 
in Great Britain, viz., the Brunner, Mond & Co., Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
The United Alkali Co., Ltd., and the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 
together with all the subsidiaries under these four and many others. Some of 
the producers of sulphate of ammonia even in India had perforce to jfoin 
this great combination for fear of being throttled. 

The principal object with which this combination was incorporated was 
to minimise the internal competition in the United Kingdom which after the 
war was found to be keenest and to control tbe whole of the chemical and 
allied trade of the British Dominions, Crown Colonies, Dependencies and 

m. andated territories. This has thus become a formidable menace to small 

Indian concerns. 

The general activities of this combine tend over a very large field of in¬ 
dustries, e.g., acids, alkalies, nitrogenous products, chlorine products, cements 
and limes, explosives, ammunitions, naval and military equipments, dyestuffs, 
chemical fertilisers, paints, varnishes and lacquers, polishes, cellulose, etc., 
in fact not a sigle chemical industry or any of the other allied industries left 
out of their sphere of operation. 

As far as it can be ascertained from reports, the financial strength of 
this big trust is £100,000,000. 

The I. G. F. in Germany was formed about the same time, amalgamating 
about 100 German concerns eng.aged in chemical and allied industries, similar 
to those stated above. The object is to regain the pre-war status of the 
German Chemical Industry in the world. 

Its financial position may be somewhat lower than the British combine. 
The capital of the combine is 1,100 million .marks as it stood in 1927. 

Between these two the existence of any Indian Chemical Concern will 
become impossible unless all legitimate protection is granted to the indi- 
!genous industry by the Government. 

49. That there has been dumping going on at an increasing rate since 
the close of the war is a fact. But it is not possible to bring this home by 
direct evidence, i.e., by comparing the export prices in foreign countries 
with 'the cost prices of the manufacturers, because the latter figures are not 
made available; and again combines .have a number of manufacturers within 
their hold and they adjust the export prices of different chemicals as ma(y 
suit their policy and purpose. We have, therefore, depended on indirect aitd 
circumstantial evidence only, of which we have enough. 

(a) In the first place we shall start with value figures per ton of the 
Indian Customs Tariff and see how things appear. Here below we give a 
statement and a graph for five years 1922-1927. 


No. 

Materials.. 

1822-23. 

1 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Percentage. 



Es. 

'Ks. 

Es. 

■ Es. 



1 

Alum. Potash . 

225-4 

189-44 

161-07 

141-6 


42% reduction. 

2 

Alumina Sulphate 

1 

1S4-4 

isa-8 

99-5 

75-7 

SO-5 

48% 
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No. 

Materials. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

19-24-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Percentage. 



Ea. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 



3 

Copper Sulphate . 

498-8 

409-0 

363-2 

m-5 

368-5 

25% reduction. 

4 

Copperas . . . 

95-6 

79-5 

86-8 

9S-1 

90-6 

... 

5 

Zinc Chloride . . 

1 

414-.3 

406-4 

369‘1 

330-7 

300-2 

28% reduction. 

<> 

Epsom Salt 

92-7 

66-2 

155-2 

SO-8 

70-5 

1 

24% „ 

7 

Soda Sulphide . 

338-1 

258-2 

202"5 

176-8 

146-1 

57% 


N,B .—Here we have considered such chemicals only as we have been manu¬ 
facturing for the last few years. 

From the above statement it will be clear that in every instance the 
prices have gradually gone down from year to year. For instance, take Soda 
Sulphide, price in 1922-23 was Rs. 338 per ton at Bombay Port and the 
same for 1926-27 stands at Rs. 143. There is thus a reduction of 57 per cent, 
in price. Take the case of Alumina Sulphate. The price in 1922 was 
Rs. 154 per ton. In 1926-27 it comes to Rs. 80 only. The reduction is evi¬ 
dently 48 per cent. Take the case of Copper Sulphate, and we find the price 
going down from Rs. 498 per ton to Its. 368 per ton in five years. Alum of 
.Potash has gone down from Rs. 22.5 to Rs. 130 per ton during the same 
period showing a lowering in price per ton to the extent of 32 per cent. 

There is no reason to suppose that during these years there have been any 
special changes in the processes of manufacture or reductions in labour costs, 
equipments or raw materials, etc., which only can bring about a decrease in 
manufacturing costs and account for a consequent lowering in sale prices. 
The world sitnation on the contrary since after the war, as is very well-known, 
has been towards the increase in labour and raw material costs, and in fact, 
in everything. Thus, there should rather be an increase instead of a decrease 
in manufacturing costs and consequently in sale prices. But, here the fact, 
as it appears, is otherwise. The observed change in condition of manufac¬ 
ture since the war has been an over-production of chemical commodities 
due to the fact that war-time plants for the manufacture of explosives and 
ammunitions have been put to the service of peace-time chemical production. 
And this excess production has naturally been running up to unprotected or 
inefficiently protected markets like that of India at whatever prices they can 
fetch. Manufacturing countries like England, Germany, the United States 
of America, and France have introduced their statutes measures to prevent a 
rush of the over-production of other countries into their markets. The safe¬ 
guarding of Key Industries Act in Great Britain and similar Legislative 
Acts in other countries are evidence in point. 

We have another evidence of dumping, viz., a comparison of market 
prices in England and c.i.f, prices at the Bombay Port. We have collected 
price figures of English markets from prices published in current English 
papers and the c.i.f. prices from those aoppli^ to us from our Agents in 
London 










<5) & (c) We give below a statement showing these for the years 1924 to 1923: 
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From this statement it will' be evident that in the majority of oases, for 
example Potash Alum, Alumina Sulphate and Copper Sulphate, Mhgnesium 
Sulphate and Zinc Chloride, c.i.f. prices at the Bdmbay port have almost 
invariably been lower than the prices prevailing in England. In other cases 
like that of Glauber’s Salt and Soda Sulphide the prices are almost equal at 
both places, 

Really speaking when ocean freights, insurance and better packing for 
exports are considered, the c.i.f. prices for Bombay shonld be at least £2 
higher than the prices ruling in England. 

The lowering down of prices made apparent by the above tables, incontro- 
vertibly proves that foreign combines are dumping their surplus production 
in this market at unremunerative prices, because it is unprotected; 

A third kind of evidence can be advanced by showing that in certain 
instances the imports have been very much higher than the average previous 
normal quantities. Two outstanding cases may he cited. The average im¬ 
port of Copper Sulphate has been below 500 tons before 1926-26, when the 
prices were above Rs. 400 per ton. The prices came down to Rs. 350 per 
ton and the imports suddenly rise up to about 860 tons. In the case of Soda 
Sulphide a similar sudden rise of about 200 per cent, takes place as soon as 
the price per ton goes down to Rs. 146. Such .sudden leaps in imports depend¬ 
ing upon lowering of prices are in our opinion also an indisputable evidence 
of dumping. 

There is still another way of evidencing that dumping has been going on. 
We give below a comparative table .showing the maximum market prices at 
Bombay (the main port of imports) and the market prices that should be, 
taking the c.i.f. prices as the basis. The items of expenditure that ha-ve 
to be added on c.i.f. prices to arrive at correct market prices are: — 

(1) Customs duties at 15 per cent, ad valorem except on copperas. 

(2) Landing charges Rs. 3 or sh. 4-6 per ton for all chemicals. 

(3) Carriage to importer’s godown—Average Rs. 3 per ton or sh. 4-6. 

(4) Godown and shop expenses of the importer—at least 7 per cents on 

c.i.f. prices. 

(5) Importers’ profits—at least 8 per cent, on his total costs. 


No. 

Materials. 

' Market prices that 

i SHOULD BE 

Market prices 

CURRENT.^ 

1926. 

1927. 

1928.- 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 



Bs. A. 

Ks. A. 

Es. A. 

BA a. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

1 

Potash Alum . . 

158 0 

161 11 

166 ' 5 

145 0 

126 0 

132 0 

2 

Alumina Sulphate 

104 9 

114 9 

135 4 

,132 0 

122 8 

100 0 

3 

1 

Copper Sulphate . 

437 11 

476 13 

500 2 


418 0 

435 0 

4 

Copperas . . . 

100 12 

101 14 

100 12 


67 8 

82 0 

s 

Ziuo Chloride 

410 2 

400' 14 

375 10 

355 10 

CO 

CO 

310 0 

6 

Epsom Salt .... 

80 10 

73 7 

S3 8 

70 12 

71 12 

65 0 

7 

Sodium Sulphide - • • 

202-13 

205 15 

I78t 2 

188 12 

185 0 ; 

160 « 

8 

Gltti'ber’s Sfelt . 

' 

93- 4 

86 ' 2 

89*10 

78 10 

74 oi 

1 

85 8 
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it will be evident from the above table that in almost every ease th© 
current market prices have been lower than the prices that should reason¬ 
ably prevail. The reason for this is to be found, as we see, in the fact that 
the foreign combines have their offices and their agents in the market and 
they control the market prices probably by a system of discounts and rebates 
given to merchants purchasing for them. 

From what has been said above, regarding this question, it is, we believe 
incontestably proved that ‘ dumping ’ is resorted to. 

60. (a) No. 

(h) This question does not arise. 

51. In the country as a whole, at all the big ports—Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi and Madras specially. 

52, (a) Yes; as the following table and the chart will conclusively prove: — 


Valuation per ton for each of the last five years obtained from Sea-Borne 

Trade Beports, 


Materials. 

1922-23, 

1923-24. 

1924-25, 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Alnm Potash .... 

22i>‘3o 

189-44 

161-07 

141-6 

lKO-9 

Alumina Sulphate .... 

154-40 

13S-S 

99-5 

75*7 

SO-6- 

Copper Sulphate .... 

49S-8 

' 1 

409-0 

363-2 

049-5 

368-5. 

Copperas , . . . . 

i 

95-6 

1 79'5 

1 

S6-S 

98-1 

90-6 

Zinc Chloride . , . , 

414-3 

4064 

369-1 

330-7 

300-2 

Epsom Salt. 

92-7 

6(5-2 

165-2 

SO’S 

70-5- 

Soda Sulphide . , . . 

338-1 

258-2 

202-5 

176-8 

146-1 


(b) Mainly to over-productions caused by the war time factories for ex¬ 
plosive chemicals being transformed into factories for the production of 
industrial products, and the competition between the different producing 
countries having become keener to capture the Indian market. 

(c) This state of things will continue as long as the Indian markets are 
left freely open to imports. Practically all countries in the world are pro¬ 
tecting their own Chemical Industries while Indian has even reduced the 
little measure of protection to this industry, in recent years. 

53. We give below the sea freights from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent foar the chemicals we are interested in. These rates were in force" 
IB) 1925- The-table- given under reply to question 64 gives the Railway freights- 
from Bombay port to upcountry. markets. ; 
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Freight on heavy chemicals. 



1925. 

Description. 

From United 
Kingdom. 

From Continent. 

Glauber’s Salt .... 

sh, 40-0 per ton 

ah. 23-9 per ton 

Iron Sulphate ... 

13 35-0 f, 

27-6 „ 

Lump Alum .... 

.. 22-6 „ 

20-0 „ 

Soda Sulphide .... 

„ 75-0 „ 

„ 25-0 

Alumina Sulphate . , 

.. 22-6 „ 

„ 21-0 „ 

Zino Chloride .... 

„ 66-0 „ 

„ 23-9 „ 

Acid - 

Sulphuric . * , . 



Hydroohloric .... 

1 

}■ 


Nitric. 

J 



1928. 

From Botterdam 
or Hamburg 
to Bombay per 
ton of 1015 
Kilos. 


eh. 31-0 per ton. 


38-0 » 


„ 26-0 


„ 24-0 


„ 36-0 


„ 95-0 


The rates from United Kingdom are subject to 10 per cent, primage. 
Continental rates bear no primage. Continental rates are from Hamburg 
and Antwerp ; they usually apply to Botterdam also. 








to the several important inland markets. 
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66. (a) Yes; because the foreign manufacturers get their supply almost at 
their door and have no transport or other charges to bear while we have to 
bear heavy charges in this respect. 

(6) Not now in the initial stages. 

(c) No. 

(c?) Inasmuch as we have to pay higher Railway freights. 

(e) Yes; to some extent, because of higher transport charges. 

(/) Not except what has been referred to in question (54). 

(р) Yes; stocks and spares have to be kept in store for a longer period 
and in greater quantities than the foreign manufacturers who can get them 
nearer home. 

(h) No. 

(i) Yes; partly, because the interest rates in India are higher than those 
prevailing in other countries. 

66. (a) Until such time as machineries are made in India, which does 
not seem likely in the near future. 

(b) Until the Government persuades the Transport Companies to reduce 
their freights to a reasonably low figure. 

(с) The consumption of raw materials and commercial products because 
as a consequence of further development of the industry. 

(g) As expended in (a). 


Internal Competition. 

57. (a) and (b) Not much, except in the case of commercial acids, e.g.,. 
sulphuric, hydrochloric and nitric. All the acid plants in India taken toge¬ 
ther are capable of producing more acids than are actually in demand in their 
native form to-day. 

In the Bombay Presidency we have for example two big plants, viz., The 
Eastern Chemical Co. and The Dharamsi Morarji Chejnical Co., Ltd., situated 
near each other. Both the concern.s have had to cater to the same clientage, 
as regards the supply of commercial acids, thus giving rise to an unhealthy 
competition. 

In the case of commercial and pure salts, e.g., Epsom Salt, Copperas, 
Alum, etc., we find no such competition. 

58. Since we put our acids in the market in 1922 till the end of 1926, 
the competition in the sales of acids was very keen from the Eastern 
Chemical Co. Realising the evil effects of this competition both these com¬ 
panies have arrived at a temporary understanding which is in operation, 
to-day and the trouble has ended for the time being. 


Equipment. 

59. (a) If we compare our plants with those of foreign manufacturers our 
units are far smaller and entail higher equipment costs. But considering 
the present demand and conditions in India, the plants are quite large and 
economic units if they are worked to full capacity. But success can only 
Ite achieved for this Industry only with proper protection. 

(b) Our Works with a production capacity of 8,000 tons of sulphuric acid' 
per annum and all the chemicals and acids made from this basic materia], 
can he considered an economical plant. 



m. Ye«. 

61. Total outlay—Us. 3g,0(i,0[W. 

Plant and Machinery—Rs. 9,89,000. 

Percentage—26'6 per cent. 

62. The following is the brief description of our various plants; 

(1) Sulphuric Acid Plant: It is the Moritz type chamber plant supplied 
by Messrs. Simon Carves Ltd., of Manchester. This consists of eight hand- 
fired sulphur burners, two C. I. Nitre pots for charging nitre, a Glover Tower, 
two Gay LuSsac Towers, four chambers (each measuring 55' X 18' x 450. The 
acid for circulation to the towers is obtained with the help of four Kestner 
automatic lead-lined elevators. Two Ingersoll Rand Air Compressor supply 
the air required for elevating work. Two high pressure water pumps deliver 
the water into the chamber system. The water is first filtered through sponge 
and sand filters (pressure type) and allowed to go into chambers through fine 
atomising sprays. 

(2) Sulphuric Acid concentrating plant: Consists of two “ Vitreosil ” con¬ 
centrating systems, supplied by the Thermal Syndicate Ltd., each capable of 
producing 4/5 tons of sulphuric acid of 96/96 per cent, strength per 24 
hours. The furnaces can be fired either by coal or oil fuel. The system is 
provided with a scrubber arrangement for absorbing uncondensed vapours of 
acid. The hot concentrated acid coming out of the Cascade plant is cooled 
in water jacketed Silica and lead coolers, before storing. 

(3) Nitric Acid Plant: Consists of a Cast Iron three sectional retort 
attached with “ Vitreosil ” S-pipe condensing plant and an earthenware 
tower packed with earthenware rings to absorb completely the gases escaping 
from the condensing system. The acid made is stored in a battery of 
earthenware jars. 

(4) Hydrochloric Acid Plant; The plant is worked on the “ Plus-Pressure 
system ’ ’ and consists of (1) a C. I. Pan set in proper brick-work w'itb a dome 
to catch the evolved gases and convey them to the absorbing system, (2) a 
hand-worked mufBed furnace to roast the bisulphate and salt mixture formed 
in the pan, (3) an absorption system, with six sand-stone condensing cisterns 
and two sandstone towers packed with coke, (4) a Kestner Automatic acid ele¬ 
vator (lined internally with Ebonite) for the circulation of acid on the towers. 
The plant is equipped with two oil burners for heating purposes. 

(5) Phosphoric Acid; Consists of several lead-lined dissolving vats, a series 
of leaching tanks and a couple of concentrating pots. 

(6) Glauber’s Salt: The plant consists of; 

(i) C. I. dissolver, with false bottom, for dissolving salt cake. 

(ii) An iron cettler. 

(Hi) A pressure filter press with the necessary pump, 

(iv) Crystallising tanks. 

(r) A mother liquor storage tank, and 

(vi) A pump to deliver the mother liquor into tho dissolver. 

(7) Zinc Chloride ; Tiiis plant is capable of producing both liquid and 
solid Zinc Chloride and is provided with: 

(1) A sandstone’dissolver with proper lining, 

(2) A'settler lined with proper acid proof tile’s, 

(3) A filter press for filtering the liquor, 

(4) Two lead-lined concentrators for' making- liquid zinc chloride, and 

(5) A ebhcehtrating pot properly set in furnace, for making solid zinc 

chloride. 
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(8) Copperas Plant: The plant comprises of: — 

(1) A leadlined dissolver for dissolving iron scraps, 

(2) One leadlined evaporator with steam coils inside, 

(3) Four leadlined crystallisers, and 

(4) A leadlined mother liquor tank provided with a Duriron ejector. 

(9) Copper Sulphate Plant: This plant has: — 

(1) C. I. glass enamelled dissolver. 

(2) A leadlined leaching and settling vat. 

(3) Four leadlined crystallisers and a mother liquor storage tank 

fitted with Duriron ejector. 

(10) Epsom. Salt Plant: This plant has a tank for dissolving Magnesite 
A series of crystallising tanks and a couple of centrifugal machines. 

(11) Alumina Ferric Plant: This plant has several leadlined dissolvers for 
dissolving bauxite and a number of wooden settlers. The liquor is concen¬ 
trated in leadlined evaporators fitted with .steam coils. The concentrated. 
liquor is set in C. I. moulds. 

(12) Alum Potash Plant: The plant consists of; — 

(1) Leadlined dissolvers for making Alumina Ferric and Potash Alum. 

(2) Large size settlers. 

(3) Crystallisers. 

(4) Melting pots (leadlined and fitted with steam coils inside) for- 

melting the crystals. 

(5) Leadlined moulds for Lump Alum. 

(6) Leadlined mother liquor tank provided with proper ejectors. 

(13) Soda Sulphide Plant; Consists of the following; — 

(1) Oil fixed reverberatory furnace. 

(2) A system of leaching va-ts for the extraction of sodium sulphide 

from the melt. 

(3) Two coal fired furnaces holding two C._ I. concentrating pots for 

the production of solid sodium sulphide. 

(14) Pure .Ohemicah and Acids: The department has necessary equipments 
of varied type. 

(15) Bone Mill Plant; The plant is equipped wuth the following; — 

(1) Bone Crusher. 

(2) A Bone Disintegrator, sledge hammer type from which the crushed 

bones are taken np by a bucket elevator, to an automatic 
“ Neago ” Screen for getting Fine Bone Meal, and a revolving 
screen for getting Bone Meal of different grists. 

A big bin as provision for the storage of a large quantity of Bone 
Meal. The whole system is enclosed and a powerful suction fan 
draws all the dust into a dust filter w'herein the bone dust is 
collected and thus the atmosphere Is kept clean and healthy. 

(16) Bone Superphosphate Plant: An automatic bucket elevator conveys 
the Bone Meal into two automatic weighing machines. The Bone Meal 
after being weighed falls into two C. I. mixers wherein the .same is treated 
with sulphuric acid fed from an acid storage tank. There is provision for 
weighing the acid in another, automatic weigher. The superphosphate 
thus made is discharged into wooden dens. The poisonous gases evolved are 
absorbed in a scrubber. 

(17) Fertiliser Mixing Plant: Consists of a Disintegrator provided with^ 
an-'felfivator for conveying different ingredients. The crushed material passes? 
through a seive before being bagged and weighed. 
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63. Yes. 

When the plants were purchased in 1919 in England they were considered^ 
all to be up-to-date. Rapid changes in Europe and elsewhere have taken 
place since then both in Plant equipment and processes of manufacture, 
thus necessitating replacements and modifications in some of our plants, 
These have received and are receiving our attention. 

64. No new processes of ours have been adopted nor have we installed 
any new plants and machinery in replacement of or in addition to our 
original plants. Some changes have, how'ever, been effected in the light of 
what has been stated in reply to question (63) and others to suit our require¬ 
ments, 

65. A few parts of our machineries are being manufactured in India; 
such as (1) Castings, (2) many spare parts, e.p., elevators, nitre pots,, 
cascade basin seatings, (3) Acid proof earthenware, etc. 


Capital Account. 

66. Block value as on 31st December 1927 : — 

(a) None. 

(h) Bs. 29,000. 

(c) Rs. 11,29,758. 

(d) Rs, 9,89,186. 

(e) Rs. 1,88,613. 

67. The figures given in (66) do represent the various assets after depre¬ 
ciation has been written off, which amounts to Rs. 50,248 for the last five 
working years. The plants and machineries are maintained in working order 
by effecting repairs and renewals to the extent of over a lac of rupees during 
the last five years. 

68. In our opinion the abovementioned deiji-eciation is no doubt much 
less than should reasonably have been, but more allowance could not be made 
because of continued losses which the company had to sustain from year to 
year. But more than a lac of rupees have been utilised for repairs and 
renewals as mentioned above. 

69. (a) The present valuation of the building would be about 60 per cent., 
of what has actually been spent, becau.se when these buildings were con¬ 
structed the prices of all constructional materials were higher. 

(b) The present valuation of the plants and machinery would be about 
50 per cent, of what has been spent, because the purchases were mad© just 
after the war when prices were high and exchange unfavourable. Th© 
operating costs would be just about the same as our present values. 

70. (a) Rs. 60,00,000. 

(6) Bs. 40,00,000. 

(c) Rs. 31,70,782. 

All shares are ordinary and of a face value of Rs. 100. 

71. Nil. 

72. Nil. 

73. Nil. 

74. None. 

76, The additional capital required to carry out replacement and exten¬ 
sions would be about three lacs of rupees. 



Cost of Production. 

76. Cost sheets are attached as required by you. 

form I; 

.Statement showing the aggregate expenditure incurred at the wdrhs on the 
total output of the Factory for each of the last three years. 


So, 

— 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1 

Eaw Materials. 

Es. 

99,0415 

Es. 

99,022 

Es. 

1,15,326 

2 

1 

Worts labour. 

40,730 

1 

47,640 

54,238 

.3 

Power and Fuel. 

71,106 

71,890 

73,904 

4 

Eepairs and Eeuewale . . . . 

21,569 

81,394 

25,000 

5 

General Services and Supervision ohaiffes . 

22,401 

23,598 

24,381 

,6 

Eent; TaxeS) Insurance, etc. 

5,400 

5,400 

5,400 

7 

Sales organisation. 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 


Totai. 

3,20,252 

3.38,944 

3,58349 


77 and 78. In none of the years under review have we worked any plant 
ito full capacity. 

Assuming that conditions are normal and an output i^ obtained equi- 
to'^mfeapabity’of’the^plaiit'the wbrks costs would'‘be as per sh'eetfe 
■attached. 
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POBM 2. 

Cost Sheets. 

PoR Pull Capacity. 


Plante .... 

Cliaml)er Acid Plant. 

Cascade Plant. 

Productioo 

8,000 tons. 

2,100 tons. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Rate. 

Value. 

lost per 
ton. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Bate. 

Value. 

Dost per- 
ton. 


Ions. 

Es. 

Bs. 


Tons. 

Es. 

Es. 


Eaw Materials— 




36-48 





Sulphur 

2,432 

120 

2,91,840 




... 

Sodium Nitrate . 

97 

litO 


2-30 





Sulphurio Acid Tower 

97 

40 

3,680 

0-46 

2.335 

45 

1,05,075 

50-04 

La’bouT .... 


... 

5,000 

0-63 



5,000 

2-38 

power and Fuel 

... 



1-40 

... 


19,992 

9-00' 

Bepaira and Renewals 

... 

... 


1-00 

... 


-2,100 

1-00 

General aervioes and 



7.440 

0-93 



1,197 

0-57 

BuperTiaiou oharges. 









Eeutj Taxes, Insurance, 

... 

... 


1-60 

... 

... 

3,150 

1-60 ■ 

etc. 

Selling organisation . 

... 

... 

... 


... 


62,870 

29-70 

Packing oharges 

... 

... 

... 



*• > 

21,000 

10-00 ■ 

Em-Works 

... 

... 


44-70 




104-19 

Plante .... 

Copperas. 

Copper Sulphate. 

Production 

200 tons. 

200 tons. 

Saw Materials— _ 

Sulphuric Acid . 

72 

45 

3,240 

16-20 

170 

65 

11,050 

55-25 

Copper ^“’crap 

Iron Scrap . 

42 

10 

420 

2-10 

54 


43,200 

216-00 

Lahour .... 


... 

700 

3-50 



1,000 

5-00 

Power and Fuel 



120 

0-60 




2-00 

Bepairs and Benewals 


... 

200 

1-00 



200 

1-00 

General supervision and 



78 

0-.39 



520 

8-60 

chargee, etc. 

Rents, Taxes, Insurance, 



300 





1-50 

etc. 

Selling organisation . 


M* 

1,600 



... 

9,860 

49-00 

Packing oharges 



1,000 



■f. 

■SI 

7-00 

E»-Works 

'** 

... 

... 

1 SS-39 

... 


... 

339-3 
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IPlanta 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Nitric Acid. 

Production 

900 tons* 

600 tons. 

— 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Bate. 

Value. 

Cost 
per ton 

Quan 
. tity. 

Rate 

Value 

Coat 
per ton. 

'Raw Materials— 

Tons. 

Es. 

Es. 


Tons 

Es. 

Es. 


Sodium Nitrate . 




... 

672 

200 

1,34,400 

224-0) 

Sulphuric Acid « , 


45 

40,500 

45-00 

624 

45 

28,080 

46-68 

Salt . . . . 


18 

17,820 

19-80 



... 

... 

Labour . ’ . 

... 

... 

18,000 

20-00 

... 

... 

6,000 

10-00 

Power and Fuel 



4,10,400 

45-00 


... 

4,320 

7-20 

Ecpairs and Henowala . 


... 

900 

1-00 

... 

... 

600 

1-00 

General services and super¬ 
vision charges. 

'Renta, Taxes, Insurance, 



2,010 

2-90 

... 

... 

2,580 

4-30 



13,500 

1-50 



900 

1-50 

etc. 








294-68 

less —Cakes made 

1,000 

40 



672 

10 

6,720 

11-20 

Selling organisation , 



! 48,1,50 

01-/* 




283-48 


... 


63-5 



49,878 

83-13 

Packing okarges 

... 



13-00 

... 

... 

7,800 

13-00 

Fic-Worke 


... 

... 

157-00 

... 

... 

... 

379-61 

Plants .... 

Glauber’s Sail 


Epsom Salt. 

Production 

200 tons. 

600 tons. 

dJaw Materials— 

■ 

■ 

■1 

mm 





Sulphuric Acid . 


H 

H 

H 

336 

45 

14,720 

24-53 

Nitre Cake , 

■ 

■ 

H 

H 

306 

45 

13,770 

2-2»94 

Salt Cake , 

120 

40 

4,800 

24-00 

... 




Soda Ash . 

16 

135 

2,160 

10-80 

... 



... 

Nitric Acid 




... 

3 

283 

849 

Il40 

Labour .... 

... 


825 

4-13 

... 


1,800 

3-00 

Power and Fuel 



120 

0-60 

... 


360 

0-60 

Eopairs and Eenewals 



200 

1-00 

... 


600 

mo 

General services and super- 



104 

0-52 



312 

0-52 

vision charges. 






Rents, Taxes, Inenrauce, 
etc. 



300 

1-50 

... 

... 

900 

1-50 

Selling organisation . 

... 


1,840 

9-20 

... 

... 

5,520 

9-20 

Packing charges . , 

... 


1,400 

7-00 

... 


4,200 

7-00 

Fic-Works 




58-75 


... 

... 

71-69 































Plante 


Production 


Zinc Chloride. 


Phosphoric Acid. 



Eaw Materials— 

Sulphuric Acid . 

Pones • 

Zinc Scrap . 

Hydrochloric Acid 

Xahour . . . • 

Power and Fuel 

Repairs and Renewals 

General services and super 
vision charges. 

Rents, Taxes, Insurance 

Selling organisation . 

Packing charges 

Ex -Works 


Plants . 


Production 


Raw Materials— 

Nitre Cake , 

Salt Cake . • 

Coal Dust . 

Labour . . - • 

Power and Fuel 

Repairs and Renewals * 

■General services and super¬ 
vision charges. 

Rents, Taxes, Insurance . 

Soiling organisation , 

Packing charges 

B*-Works 





Q-’- Rate, Talnc. 


m 45 7,S30 52-3 

594 70 41,580 277'2 



Sodium Sulphide. 
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General services and super* 
vision charges. 

Eents, Taxes, Insurance, 
eto. 

Selling organisation . 
Packing charges 

P?ic-Works 


Production 


Eaw Materials— 
Sulphuric Acid . 

Bauxite 

Potash Sulphate 


Power and Puel 

Bepairs and Eenewals 

General services and super¬ 
vision charges. 

Eents, Taxes, Insurance . 

Selling organisation . 

Packing charges 

Ba-Works 


Alumina Perric. 


1,000 tons. 


45 21,150 

25 9,000 


Potash Alum. 



79. We have no elaborate system of cost accounting introduced vet because 

_j._ i-___ji _•». .-1 t ^ .K 


plants have to be worked only ii 
diSerent ohargea beeamea possible 


intermittently and no accurate allocation of 












































i'lTBio Acid. 


89 
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Glatibbb’s Salt. 


v95 




CO 


o 


GO 


Eic-Works . ... ... ... S2-80 ... ... ... I 7i-S9 ... ... ... 72-96 











Production. . . ■ 1 317 tons, | 29i tons. 


96 



<N W 


40 


00 


Paeting charges 






























Eit-Works . ... ... ... 216-47 ... 207-19 
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100 



115‘13 ... ... 112-48 




























SUPER' 
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Eic-Workr . ... ... ... 138-03 .. ... ISS'Ol ... ... ... 127-48 




Production . . . 1*13 tons. 1 3*32 tons. 14*7 tons. 



containers. I Per lb. As. 11-5 1 Per lb. As. 11 
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80. We are unable to furnish the Board with cost sheets of manufacturers 
in any competing countries. 

Overhead charges. 

81. The overhead charges are divided into the following sub-heads:—■ 

(i) Depreciation. 

(ii) Interest on working capital. 

(iii) Expenses re sales organisation. 

(iv) Head office charges, establishment and other charges. 

(v) Agents’ Commission. 

The first was allocated on the investments made on different plants at 
2i per cent, in years 1922 and 1923. Since then no depreciation has been 
written off. 

The other four items are divided proportionately on total production 
value of each article at works costs. 

(I) Depreciation. 

82. The following are the rates as scheduled by the Income-tax Act, Sec. 10 
(2) Wi¬ 
per 

cent. 

(a) Buildings: — 

(a) First class substantial buildings of selected mate¬ 
rials .5 

(fe) Buildings of less substantial quantity . . .10 

(c) Temporary erections .20 

Plants and Machineries. 

(b) Yes. 

(e) mi. 

83. The working capital required for an output equivalent to the full 
capacity would be between 8 and 10 lacs of rupees. 

84. The company is not in a position to provide for working capital from 
share capital. 

85. Yes; the company has already borrowed Rs. 6,60,000 at the rate of 
6J to 8 per cent, interest, out of which 3i lacs are used as working capital. 

86. Our average monthly production at works costs is about Rs. 25,000* 
which makes 7 per cent, of the working capital, exclusive of the part of 
Fertiliser business which amounts to about Rs. 7,000 a month. We exclude 
this part from actual production because bulk of it is more or less only 
merchanting. 

87. The average value of stocks held by the company is about one lac 
and a quarter of rupees exclusive of packing materials, vie., jars, carboys, 
cases, which by themselves lock up over a lac of rupees of the working capi¬ 
tal. The normal period which elapses between production and payment is 
about eight months. 

88. On an average the company has to hold a stock of about Rs, 50,000 
worth of raw materials and fuel. 

Mead Office Mspenses and Agents’ Commission. 

89. The company has a Head Office at Bombay besides the Works at 
Ambernath. It is under the Managing Agents: Messrs. Dharamsi Morarji 
& Co. 

90. (i) The Head Office expenses are about Rs. 16,000 per year exclusive 
of sales organisation, interest, etc. ■ 

{ii) The Agents are entitled to a minimum commission of Rs. 36,000 per 
annum but during past eight years they have charged only Rs. 57,000 which 
have been their out of pocket expenses as against Rs. 2,97,000 to which they 
were entitled. 

91. The commission is fixed by agreement, but not received as stated 
in (90). 
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92. Following table will show the charges incurred per unit of each 
finished product (current year’s production is considered), on account of (i) 
Head Office expenBes, (ii) Agents’ Commission. 

N.B .—Customary unit of one ton is considered. 

Head Office 
chai'ges. 

Rs. A. i>. 


Products. 


Agents’ Commission. 
Rs, A, p. 


Cascade Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Phosphoric Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Copper Sulphate 
Copperas 
Zinc Chloride 
Epsom Salt 
Sodium Sulphide 
Alumina Ferric 
Alum of Potash 
Bone Meal 
Bone Super 
Basic Bone Super 
Fertiliser Mixtures 
Pure Acid.s 
Pure Salts 


8 

0 

At 

i 

0 

7 


7 14 
22 3 
14 13 
24 12 
2 7 
13 0 10 
2 2 0 
10 10 5 
2 7 7 
10 10 
8 10 
9 10 
8 10 
8 10 
13 5 
15 2 
6 5 
9 7 


3 7 4 
9 10 11 
0 7 8 
10 12 10 
1 1 3 
5 9 7 
0 14 10 


6 

3 

4 
3 

3 

2 

4 
69 
39 


10 

1 

7 


8 11 
0 4 
8 11 
8 11 


26 15 
17 4 


IQ 

6 

2 

10 


93. .4 fair return ou the capital invested should be 9 per cent, to 12 per 
cent, per annum. 

94. (A) In our previous two i-epi'e.sentation.s to tlie Government of Tndi.a 
one dated 27tb January 1925 and the other 14.th August 1925 we have fully 
dealt with this question. 

(B) This lues been also tresited at sufficient length in the said represent¬ 
ations. But circum.stauces have since changed in view of which we should 
like to add a word: The coming into existence of two big combines, vis., 
The Imperial Cliemical Industries Ltd., and the I. G. F. have made the 
position of the Indian Chemical Industry very critical. With enormous 
funds at their back, the support of their Government .and the mas.s produc¬ 
tions they turn out, they are in a position to .strangle at any moment the 
indigenous concerns which are yet in their infant .stage. 

It is only a very watchful eye and a very vigoroms measure of protection, 
continued even for ii ruucli longer period than we think of, which can save 
the industry from complete annihilation. 

(C) We have said in our previou.s reports that in about 20 years’ time 
we should be .able to face world competition without the help of irrotection 
but in the light of the facts above .stated, jjrotection will be required for 
ft mufdi longer iieriod and rve may even .say that time ha.s arrived to form a 
permanent commifctee of the Tariff Board to keep a watch on the doings of 
Foreign Trusts and Combines and formulate measures to protect indigen¬ 
ous industry from their operation, 

95. We have answered the.se questions in our previou.s representations. 

96. This has been replied in our previous communications. 

97. We have an abundant .supiily of raw materials, e.if., Bauxite, Magiie- 
■site, Chromite Manganese Ores, Potash Nitrate, Ijead and Iron Ores and 
many vegetable and animal products, out of which varied and innumerable 
chemicals and drugs can be manufactured with great advantage. Most of 
these products are at present being exported and the country is denuded 
of its natural w'ealbh, more finished ooinmodities manufactured out of these 
are imported back into the country. 

Again, the Agricnlturat requirement of the country in the form of 
hemical manures are so great that the development of the industry for the 
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supply of chemical fertilisers is of the utmost importance and should not be 
overlooked any longer. 

98. The measures we suggest to safeguard this industry from outside 
competition are as under; — 

(1) Total prohibition of the import of manufactured commodities that 
are at present being produced in small quantities hut can be 
pi'oduced in sufficient quantities to supply^ the demand of tho 
country if full scope is granted to such production. 

>2) Heav,y tariff duties on chemicals be levied, an attempt to produce 
which is zealously being made and may prove successful under 
proper encouragement within a measurable time. 

(d) Encouragement in the form of bounties and long term loans should 
be granted to Tndiiin concerns that arc making a serious attempt 
to promote the cause of this Industry but are passing through 
a career of uncertainty and adversity on account of enormous 
losses continuously sustained because of the unequal war they 
have had to wage with the all powerful foreign producers. 

(4) Prohibition or heav,y export duties on raw materials of the country 
which have every prospect of being utilised in the country in 
one form or the other such iis Bones, Manganese, Magnesite,, 
etc. 

(d) Government can also help the indigenous industry by handing 
over the manufacture of explosives to reliable Indian firms 
instead of manufacturing them in Government Factories main¬ 
tained at enormous costs or imported from outside. 

(6) In the same manner the production of alcohols and spirits be 
entrusted to private manufacturers with suitable facilities. 

99. («) Some of the chemicals have recently been made free of duties. In 
(■oine the duties are nominal such as in the case of Copperas. In other 
cases the highest duty levied is only 15 per cent. The recent appreciation 
of the rupee has in fact nullified the.se duties inasmuch a.s the foreign manu¬ 
facturers gain a clear advantage of 12|- ])er cent, due to the present ex¬ 
change rate, thus there i.s .scarcely any advantage reaped liy the indigenous 
producers over their foreign competitors by a levy of the current customs 
duty. 

(h) I'he foreign producers no doubt, are somewhat at a disadvantage 
regarding ocean freight, insurance, trade and landing charges and these 
come to about 40 ,sh. per ton average but we have also to bear similar 
charges in importing machineries, eonsumable stores and some raw mate¬ 
rials. In this connection it ha.s to be noted that the foreign manufacturers 
have the advantage of having their own national shipping and insurance 
companies, to go to their help whenever necessary; nay, transport companies 
in India are helping the foreign rather than the indigenous manufacturers 
inasmuch as the railway freight rates from port.s to certain important mar¬ 
kets are lower than freights from our Works to those markets notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the mileage to be travelled over by our goods is shorter 
than from the ports to these markets, as shown elsewhere. Again actual 
instances can be pointed out where shipping and other charges we had to 
smy on parts of machinery and stores have been so high in a number of 
cases that the e.i.f. Bombay prices have proved to be twice as much as the 
^.o.b. prices iu the country of origin. 

500. The rate of protection should be considered separately in the case of 
each chemical. Chemicals, the demand for which can be adequately met by 
the capacities of production of the indigenous manufacturers, should carry 
on a prohibitive import duty even to the extent of I0(> per cent. Chemicals 
which are being produced in the country but the capacity for the supply 
of which is not enough to meet the demand should bear so much of duty as 
to equali.se our costs of production plus at least 12 per cent, of profit. 

101, We recommend two other forms of assistance, one is a bounty 
enabling the Indian manufacturers to sell their goods in the market on 
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equal terms with importers that is equal to a sum that would cover their 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. The other form is to give a 
long term loan without interest to be utilised for purposes of replacements 
and modifications so as to bring the plants and machineries to up-to-date 
standard, as well as to serve as working capital for further developments to 
concerns that may be in need of such help. 


(2) Beconciliation of Bloch Accounts as at Slst Becemher 1927. 

(Handed on the’'6th November 1928.) 

(1) Plant and Machinery Account— 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Alumina ferric plant account 

6,321 

3 

1 

Bonemeal plant account 

36,700 

1 

5 

Superphosphate plant account 

1,502 

3 

0 

Copperas plant account 

5,000 

0 

0 

Cascade concentration plant account . 

61,325 

1 

6 

Hydrochloric plant account 

. 1,51,382 

8 

8 

Nitric acid plant account 

16,595 15 

3 

Plant and machinery account 

. 5,90,424 

9 

3 

Sodium sulphide plant account . 

23,381 

14 

4 

Zinc chloride plant account 

11,643 

3 

1 

Copper sulphate plant account 

Glauber’s salt plant account 

8,038 10 

3 

8,868 

9 

2 

Aluminium sulphate plant account 

1,047 

9 

2 

Potash alum plant account . . . 

41,977 

6 

2 

B. 0. acid plant account . . . 

7,026 

9 

8 

Acetic acid plant account . , . 

489 15 

3 

Phosphoric acid plant account 

5,612 

8 

0 

Epsom salt plant account . . . 

14,949 

6 

0 

Totai 

. 9,89,186 

5 

3 

Building, etc.— 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Factory building godown account 

. 9,29,663 

13 10 

Auxiliary building account 

Glauber’s salt building account 

1,796 

0 

0 

9,959 

0 

0 

Steel godown account 

4,933 

10 

0 

Bonemeal hnilding account 

17,987 

5 

9 

By products building account 

446 

9 

3 

Copperas building account 

4,994 

11 

7' 

Hydrochloric factory account 

36,687 

14 

7 

Drainage account .... 

10,164 

5 

9 

borage shed account .... 

19,698 

12 

3 

Superphosphate building account 

25,011 

6 

0 

Sodium sulphide building account 

22,433 

3 

0 

Crude qil pipe lime' .... 

1,422 

8 

6 

B. P. acid building account 

7,764 

0 

0 

Copper sulphate building 

1,600 

0 

0 

Phosphoric acid building account 

. ' 1,000 

0 

0 

liahoratory building account 

19,909 

8 

0 

Alumina ferric building account 1 

1,500 

0 

0 

Nitric acid building account 

12,010 

6 

0 

Zinc chloride building account . 

2,600 

0 

0 

Boads and fences account 

4,970 

0 

0 


Totai- . 11,36,150 13 6 , 
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(3) Letter dated the ISth November 1928- 

Herewith enclosed please find six copies each of the revised cost sheets 
for the last three years’ production as well as for maximum production; and 
also the other information required by the Board. 

Regarding the question as to what the probable drain will be on the 
Exchequer if bounty is granted on Sulphuric Acid, we beg to place the fol¬ 
lowing estimate for the consideration of the Board: — 

From information made available to us, it appears that exclusive of the 
manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia the total quantity of Sulphuric Acid 
consumed in India at present in all forms is about 6,000 tons per annum. 
The chemicals wherein this acid plays an important role, directly and in¬ 
directly are Copperas, Copper Sulphate, Epsom Salt, Potash Alum, Alumina 
Ferric or Alumina Sulphate, Zinc Chloride, Superphosphate, etc. Assuming 
that the present requirements of the country are met by indigenous manu¬ 
facturers,—leaving aside the consideration of the future increasing demand,— 
the total consumption of the acid will reach in the course of the next ten to 
fifteen years, approximately the quantities given below: — 


Articles. 

Demand. 

Quantity 

of 

Sulphnric Acid. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Copperas . .. 

1,600 

640 

Potash Alum ... 

4,000 

1,620 

Alumina Ferric (Alumina Sulphate) . 

4,000 

J,8S0 

Copper Sulphate.. 

700 

602 

Epsom Salt. 

5,000 

l,S0O 

Zinc Chloride. 


1,500 

Superphosphate. 

5,000 (app.) 

1,900 

Phosphoric Acid. 

300 

348 

Total 


10,080 


To this must be added tons 3,000 that are consumed in the form of the 
three acids, viz., Sulphuric, Hydrochloric and Nitric. Thus the total require¬ 
ment for the acid will be about tons 13,000. 

The number of manufacturers of Sulphuric Acid in India whose production 
per annum would exceed over 300 tons will not be more than six or seven. 
Accepting the suggestion made during the course of our last evidence that 
bounty to Sulphuric Acid may be given for production above the first 3(K3 
tons, the production of about 2,000 tons of the six or seven factories has to 
be left out. Thus remains tons 11,000 as maximum tonnage, which will be 
entitled to bounty. 

The tonnage entitled for bounty to-day will be approximately 4,000 tons 
(6,000—2,000). Supposing a bounty of Rs. 50 per ton is granted, the present 
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ammiiit will aggregate to R( 5 . 2,00,000 (two lakhs), which will be the minimum 
and the future to 11,000 x 50 = Rs. 5,50,000 which will be the maximum. 

Tt will be seen that this small amount is quite insignificant, considering 
the impetus the acid branch of the Chemical Industry will receive. 

By granting this little protection trovernmeiit not only will have given a, 
chance for developing the Chemical Industry, hut also indirectly promoted 
the cause of the Agricultural Industry by helping the manufacture of Chemi¬ 
cal Fertiliseis such n.s Superphosph.ate, which the exlurusted soils of India so 
urgently need. 

Moreover, if protective dntie.s are levied on salts, as .suggested by us in 
our reply to question No. 98, the amount realised by .such duties will more 
than make up the amount to be expended on the grant of bounties, at least, 
during the first few years of .such levy. 

While dealing with this subject, we think it is necessary to draw the 
attention of the Board to one important point. In whatever form protection 
be proposed, the conditions laid on it should be such that only the real 
indigenous manufacturer will be allowed to reap the full benefit of it. Other¬ 
wise, there is the danger of the Foreign Trusts, with the enormous capital 
behind them, ewning and establi.shing their faetorie.s in India, as has been 
done by the Swedish Match Combine, to w'ipe the small Indian Concerns out 
of exist(mce. The question ba.s not escaped the attention of the Board as we 
could oliserve from the President’s Introductory remarks when opening the 
inquiry. We have ver.y briefly referred to this matter in our replies to the 
Questionnaire, but we think a more pointed reference w'ould not be out of 
place. 


(JUESTION No. -5,') (Api’Endix). 

The Current .sea-frejghts from the United Kingdom and the Continent 
are as under:— 


Name of Article. 

United 
Kingdom 
per ton. 

Coutineut—Hainhui’cr 
or 

Antwerp per ion. 

t*-’ 

Sulphuric, Acid ..... 

100 eh. Wt. or .\It. 


Hydrochloric AcjiJ ..... 

100 eh 


Nitric Acid 

100 sh. „ 

' 


Pho.sphori<! Acid. 

FO fib. Ditto 


Alum ■ ...... 

28 sh. Wt. 

25 sh. Wt. 

Copperas. 

fif) eh. „ 

to .sh, ,, 

Copper Sulphate ...... 

55 sh. H 

55 sh. 

Cflauber Salt ...... 

32/6 „ 

32/6 

Zinc Chloride ...... 

37/6 

37/6 „ 

Kpsoiu Salt ...... 

32/6 

30 sh. 

Soda Sulpldde . , • 

27/6 : ., 

27/6 


Wt. = Weight. TVIt. = Measurement. 
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Question No. 76 (contd.), 

X!ost of different packing per ton for all the three acids in jars, cas«$, 

carboys and drums. 

Sulphuric Acid; 

Rs, 

In jars and cases— 

56 jars at Rs. 3-8 per jar . . . . . . 198 

28 cases at Re. 1-4 per case.35 

233 


In carboys-— 

25 carboys per ton at Rs. 6 per carboy . . . 1-30 

In steel drums of 3 per ton at Rs. 15 per drum . 4-5 

nitric Acid; 

In jars and cases— 

80 jars at Rs. 3-8 per jar.■ . 280 

40 cases at Re. 1-4 per case . . . . . 50 

330 


In Carboys— 

32 carboys at Rs. 6 each per ton . . . . 192 

192 


In Chrome Steel Drums—• 

3 drums per ton at Rs. 270 ea<li .... 810 

Hydrochloric Acid; 

In jars and cases— 

80 jars at Rs. 3-8 per jar per ton .... 230 

40 cases at Re. 1-4 per case per ton .... -50 

330 


In Carboys— 

40 carboys»per ton at Ra. 6 per carboy . 


240 
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Question No. 54 (Appendix). 

Freight rates for acids from Ambernath to different stations. 


Name of Stations. 

1 

i 

Sulphuric 
Acid. 
Md- Bate. 

j 

1 Kitric and 
i Hydrochloric 
; acids 

Md* Bate. 

Sulphuric 
Acid. Special 
rate for 
wagoiiloads 
of 120 Mds. 

Nitric and 
Hydrochloric 
acids 

special rate 
for 

wagonloads 
of 120 Mds. 


Es. A. P. 

j Es. A. p. 

Es. A. P. 

Be. A, P. 

Nagpur. 

2 3 0 

1 3 4 2 

1 10 4 

1 10 4 

Poona. 

0 6 8 

0 9 7, 

0 5 3 

0 5 3 

Sholapur. 

12 0 

1 10 8 

0 13 9 

0 13 9 

Bangalore City .... 

2 14 8 

4 5 7 

2 7 7 

3 0 3 

Secunderabad * , . * 

2 3 1 

3 13 

2 11 4 

1 15 7 

Delhi. 

4 1 2 

6 18 

2 10 3 

2 10 3 

Cawiiporo C, C. . 

3 9 1 

5 0 C 

No special rates. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

2 0 8 

3 1 3 

(Minimum weight aocepted> 




13 20 maunds). 

Lucknow . ♦ , , 

3 12 7 

5 10 7 

'I 


Allahabad. 

3 10 2 

5 7 0 1 



Amritsar. 

4 13' 

5 15 4 1 



Lahore .... 

1 10 3 

5 16 10 1 

)• No special rates. 

1 

Ahmedabad .... 

1 S 9 

2 4 7 j 



Indore ... 

1 13 9 

2 7 0 1 

1 

J : 


Nanded . . , , , 

19 7 

2 13 1 

(Minimum weight accepted' 



j 

is.20 maunds.) 

Baroda . . . , , 

14 5 

1 14 0 

No special rates. 

Byoulla or Bombay , 

0 3 8 

0 5 0 i 

1 

1 

0 2 10 

1 

0 2 10 


N.B. 1. Except for Bombay vragonload cousignraents to upconatry Btatioua are very 
rare, 

2. (a) A cas., of Sulphuric Aoifl contains 82 lbs. in 2 jars, weighing li maunda 

incliLSiTe of packing materials* 

(b) A case each of Nitric Acid and hydrochloric Acid contains 56 lbs. respec¬ 

tively, and weighs IJ inaunds inclusive of packing materials. 

(c) A carboy contains S>2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 70 lbs. Nitric Acid and 56 lbs. 

Hydrochloric Acid respectively weighing Gross 120 lbs., 100 lbs. 
and S6 lbs. approximately. 

40—tb-gallon drum carries 740 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, weighing gross 
OiiO lbs. approximately. 

85-gaHon drum carries 1,100 lbs., weighing gross 1, 240 lbs. appro- 
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With reference to the Board’s enquiry as to the maximum productions 
we are likely to attain within the next ten or fifteen years we give below » 
■statement as under : — 


Articles. Tons 

Sulphuric Acid (Con.) . . .... 800 

Hydrochloric Acid . . .... 600 

Nitric Acid ..260 

Phosphoric Acid . . . . . . • 300 

Alum Potash ..3,000 

Alumina Ferric.300 

Copper Sulphate . . . . . . . 200 

Copperas 3(K) 

Epsom Salt .1,600 

Glauber’s Salt ........ 600 

Superphosphate . 5,000 

Zinc Chloride ........ 300 


We have already drawn your attention that the capacity of our Chamber 
Plant is 8,000 tons per annum. The above productions will consume thU 


.acid as under: — 

Articles. Tons. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid.880 

Hydrochloric Acid.600 

Nitric Acid ........ 208 

Phosphoric Acid ....... 348 

Alum Potash.1,410 

Alumina Ferjio ..141 

Copper Sulphate ....... 172 

Copperas . 108 

Epsom Salt 840 

Superphosphate ....... 1,900 

6,607 


N.B .—Our present capacities for production of Alum and Epsom Salt are 
600 tons each. As we have already explained it wonld not even take a few 
months nor it would 1)6 difficult to raise the productions as stated above. 
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Question No. 76 (Appendix). 

A. As desired by the Board we give below a .statement showing the item* 
of expenditure on selling organisation: — 



1924-1925, 

’ 

19250926. 

1836-1927. 

Salaries. 

Bs. 

Be- 

Bs. 

1. Sales manager and Stall at Office and 

9,140 

13.270 

15,960 

Ootiown. 




2» Rentf? for Godowo and Telephone chargee 

5,800 

8,232 

7,8.58 

3. Kailway freight on finished goods to 

7,0.55 

1 

6j935 

12,320 

.Bombay. 




4. I!eturn freight for Empties . . .j 

1,915 

2,7.30 

2j500 

5. E.xport chargee for goods sent out to 

5,490 

1,380 

4,840 

Calcutta and Karachi. 


1 


6. Distribution charges: (Labour and 

7,805 

9.865 

11,070 

Petrol). 




7. Proi)agaiKla expenses for Fertilisers 

12,400 

8,030 

16,800 

8l Ad verti semen ts . . . . , 

6,450 

966 

1,680 

Total 

56,055 

61,898 

73,028 


Average per year : Eg. 60,160-5. 

I 

If. B .—CommisBion account is not ehown in the above, 

I 

The amounts are shown ae under 


1924-1025. 

Es, 


1925-1926. 

Bs, 


1926-1927. 

Be. 


4,779 8,958 9,532 pl«e 7,990 to 

Messrs E. I). 8 ssoou’e 
ofSoe for office allow¬ 
ance and commission 
for the sales of 3 com* 
mercial acids only. 







Questionnairk No. 76 (Bkvised Ckssi Sheets). 
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Packing charges 






















Prodiiotion. I 15*5 tone. I 24 tons. I t) tous. 
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£?j-‘Works with panning per Be. 0-4-6 | ... Be. 0-4-2 ... ... Ee. 0-4-^ 























































Produetiou. J 22S tons. 350 tons. | 346 tons 
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-Fackmg charges ... ... j 1.596 0 0 7*00 I ... 1,750 0 0 7 000 ... 2,432 



































Period. 1924-1925. 1 1925-1926. 1926-1927. 
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Packiug charges . , . I .. [ 372 0 0 I SO'OO I ... ... ... I ... j 342 0 0 j SO’OO 













Prodnotioa. r, -7 tens. 


125 




















Production. | 51 toiie< | 46 tons. I 88 tons. 
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S*-Works . ... ... 160-77 ... 152'32 ... ... 149 16 
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statement showing present production and the maximum production 
expected to be attained in 10—15 years' time. 


Name of the Product. 

Present 

average 

prodnotiou. 

Maximum 
production 
expected in 
10-15 years’ 
time. 

Average. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Chamber Acid 

. 1,200 

6,600 

4,000 

Cascade Acid 

630 

800 

700 

Hydrochloric Acid . 

70 

600 

350 

Nitric Acid 

70 

200 

150 

Phosphoric Acid 

16 

300 

150 

Potash Alum 

350 

3,000 

1,500 

Alumina Ferric 

200 

300 

200 

Copperas 

. 170 

300 

250 

Copper Sulphate 

60 

200 

150 

Epsom Salt 

130 

1,600 

700 

Glauber’s Salt 

100 

600 

400 

Superphosphate 

80 

5,000 

2,500 

Zinc Chloride 

6 

300 

150 


Form 2—Question 78 (Hbvised Sheet). 


Chamber Acid, 
Production — i,000 tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton 

Raw Materials— 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Sulphur, 1,460x116 

1,68,200-0 

42-060 

Nitre, 43-5x180 

7,830-0 

1-960 

Sulphuric Acid, 22 x 50 . 

1,100-0 

0-276 

liabour. 

3,500-0 

0-876 

Power and Fuel 

6,600-0 

1-400 

Repairs and Renewals 

10,000-0 

2-600 

General service and supervision 
charges ..... 

10,0000 

2-500 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. 

1,600-0 

0-400 

Cost per ton esc-Works 


61-960 


Q 
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Cascade Acid. 


Produetion—700 tons. 


Partioulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per tom 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Materials— 



Chamber Acid, 770x52 . 

40,040-0 

57-2 

Labour .... 

2,500-0 

3-67 

Power and Fuel 

10,283-0 

14-69 

Repairs and Renewals 

5,600-0 

8-0 


58,423-0 


General service and supervision 



charges .... 

1,355-0 

1-9 

Bent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. 

433-8 

0-62 

Selling organisation 

6,422-50 

7-74 

Packing charges 

7,000-00 

10-00 

Cost price per ton eas-Works 

103-72 

HTDaocHLOKic Acid. 


Production — S50 

tons. 


Particularg. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Milteriala— 



Salt, 350 at Rs. 18 

6,300-00 

18-00 

Sulphuric Acid, 300 at Rs. 52 

15,600-00 

44-50 

Nitre Cake, 167 at Bs. 10 

1,670-00 

4-77 

Labour . . . :. 

7,000-00 

20-00 

Power and ' Fuel 

19,250-00 

66-00 

Repairs and Renewals 

1,050-00 

3-00 


50,870-00 


General service and supervision 



charges .... 

1,271-75 

3-60 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. 

406-96 

1-16 



160-03 

Less Cakes made, 430 x 40 . 

17,200-00 

49-15 



100-88 

Selling organisation . 

Nil. 


Packing charges 

4,650-00 

13-00 

Price per ton ea-Works 

113-88 
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Nitbio Acib. 


Production—150 

tons. 


Particulars, 

Amount. 

Cost per ton 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Materials— 



Nitrate of Soda, 167 x 180 

30,060-0 

200-1 

Sulphuric Acid, 167 x 52 

8,684 

57-9 

Labour .... 

1,800-0 

12-0 

Power and Fuel 

1,210-0 

8-06 

Repairs and Renewals 

900-0 

6-00 


42,654-0 


General service and supervision 



charges .... 

1,066-3 

7-10 

Rent, Taxes Insurance, etc. 

345-0 

2-30 



293-76 

Less Nitre cake, 167 x 10 . 

1,670-0 

1113 


282-63 


Selling organisation 

4,265-4 

28-44 

Packing charges . . 

1,950-0 

13-0 

Cost per ton eas-Works 

324-07 

Phosphoric Acid. 


Production—150 

tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 

Raw Materials— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bones, 594 at Rs. 70 

41,680-0 

277-20 

Sulphuric Acid, 174 at Rs. 62 . 

9,048-0 

60-32 

Labour .... 

6,700-0 

38-00 

Power and Fuel 

1,350-0 

9-00 

Repairs and Renewals 

300-0 

57,978-0 

2-00 

General service and supervision 

charges .... 

1,449-4 

9-60 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. . 

450-0 

3-00 

Selling organisation 

6,797-8 

38-66 

Packing charges 

1,960-0 

16-00 

460-77 


G 2 


Cost per lb. eas-Works^Re. '/3/2. 
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CoPPEBAS, 


Production—350 tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton, 

Ravr Materials— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sulphuric Acid, 90x62 

4,680-0 

18-72 

Iron Scrap, 63 x 10 

530-0 

2-12 

Labour .... 

375-0 

1-60 

Power and Fuel 

1,437-6 

6-76 

Repairs and Renewals 

1,500-0 

6-00 


8,622-5 


General service and supervision 
charges .... 

213-0 

0-80 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. . 

68-17 

0-27 

Selling organisation 

852-25 

3-40 

Packing charges . 

1,250-0 

6-00 

Cost per ton ea:-Works 

43-66 

COPPEB SutPHATE. 


Production—150 

tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 

fvftW fttiftTialQ— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Copper Scrap, 39 x 800 . 

31,2000 

208-0 

Sulphuric Acid, 128 at Rs, 90 

11,620-0 

76-8 

Nitric Acid, 2 at Rs. 400 . 

800-0 

6-3 

Labour . . . , 

1,600-0 

10-0 

Power and Fuel 

1,500-0 

10-0 

Repairs and Renewals 

750-0 

6-0 


47,270-0 


General service and supervision 
charges .... 

1,181-7 

7-8 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. . 

378-0 

2-5 

Selling organisation . ^ 

4,727-0 

31-6 

Packing charges 

1,050-0 

7-0 


Cost price per ton eas-Works 
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Alumina Febmo. 


Production—SOO tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Raw Materials— 



Bauxite, 72x23 

1,656-0 

8-28 

Sulphuric Acid, 94 x52 . 

4,888-0 

24-44 

Labour .... 

2,000-0 

10-00 

Power and Fuel 

2,200-0 

11-00 

Repairs and Renewals 

1,000-0 

6-00 


11,744-0 


General service and supervision 
charges .... 

293-6 

1-40 

Rents, Taxes, Insurance, etc. . 

93-9 

0-46 

Selling organisation 

1,174-4 

6-87 

Packing charges . . 

200-0 

1-00 

Cost per ton ex-Works . 

67-46 

PoTAsa Alum. 


production — 1,500 

tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Materials— 



Sulphuric Acid, 570 x 62 

29,640-0 

19-76 

Bauxite, 435 x 23 . . 

10,006-0 

6-67 

Potash Sulphate, 345x165 . 

56,925-0 

37-96 

Labour ..... 

15,000 0 

10-00 

Power and Fuel 

11,070-0 

7-38 

Repairs and Renewals 

7,500 0 

6-00 


1,30,140-0 


General service and supervision 
charges .... 

3,253-3 

2-16 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. . 

1,000-0 

0-66 

Selling organisation 

13,014-0 

8-66 

Packing charges 

10,600-0 

r -00 


106-24 


Cost price per ton ex-Works 
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Epsom Salt. 
Production—700 tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Materials— 



Sulphuric Acid, 377 x 52 

19,604-0 

28-00 

Magnesite, 355x46 

15,975-0 

,22-82 

Labour 

2,450-0 

3-50 

Power and Fuel 

4,200-0 

6-00 

Repairs and Renewals 

1,750-0 

2-500 


43,979-0 

1 

General service and supervision 


1 

charges . . . . 

1,099-4 

1-57 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. 

350-0 

0-60 

Selling organisation 

4,397-9 

16-28 

Packing charges 

4,900-0 

j7-00 

Cost per ton 

eaj^Wor-ks 

78-17 

GnAtJBBn’g 

Sam. 


Production — 

iOO tons. 


Particivlars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Materials— 



Salt Cake, 240x40 

9,600-0 

24-00 

Soda Ash, 32x136 

4,320-0 

10-80 

Labour .... 

1,652-0 

4-13 

Power and Fuel 

2,000-0 

5-00 

Repairs and Renewals 

400-0 

1-00 


17,972-0 


General service and supervision 



charges .... 

449-0 

1-12 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. . 

144-0 

0-36 

Selling organisation 

1,797-0 

4-50 

Packing charges 

2,800-0 

7-00 

Cost pjice per ton 

8*-Works 

57-91 
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Zinc Chix)»ide. 


Produeiion — J50 tons. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton. 

Raw Materials— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Zinc Scrap, 75 ton at Rs. 300 
Hydrochloric Acid, 250 ton,s at 

22,500-0 

150-0 

Rs. 92 .... 

23,000-0 

153-2 

Labour ..... 

675-0 

4-5 

Power and Fuel 

607-0 

,3-38 

Repairs and Renewals 

General service and supervision 

150-0 

46,832-0 

1-00 

charges .... 

1,170-0 

7-80 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. 

374-6 


Selling organisation 

9,770-0 

65-10 

Packing charges 

2,250-0 

15-00 

Cost price per ton 

ea:-Works 

399-93 


Bone Stjpbrphosphate. 

Production — S,500 tons. 

Particulars. Amount. Cost per ton. 


Raw Materials— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bone Meal, 1,675 at Rs. 77 . 

1,28,975-0 

51-58 

Sulphuric Acid, 950 at Rs. 52 

49,400-0 

19-76 

Labour .... 

10,000-0 

4-00 

Power and B’uel 

3,500-0 

1-40 

Repairs and Renew.als 

12,500-0 

5-00 


2,04,375-0 


General service and supervision 
charges .... 

5,109-3 

2-04 

Rent, Taxes, Insurance, etc. 

1.500-0 

0-60 

Selling organisation 

20,4,37-6 

8-02 

Packing charges 

17,600-0 

7-00 

Price per ton ea:-Work.s 

99-40 

(4) Letter dated the 8th 

December 19S8. 



We regret to inform you that in the costs-sheets of Potash Alum sub¬ 
mitted on the 13th November 1928 a typographic error has crept in under 
the heading of Power & Fuel. Please read Rs. 17'38 instead of Rs. 7'38. 
We shall thank you to make the necessary correction in the figure and also 
the grand total. The mistake is very much regretted. 
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(5) Letter dated the 8th December I9S8. 

We beg to inform you that in the costings of various chemicals submitted,. 
only tn© actual charges as far as Power, Fuel and Labour are concernedj 
incurred during working period, were taken into account, as we understood 
their costings were to be worked out as such. Thus the expenses incurred 
during the non-working periods and experimental stages were left out in res¬ 
pect of above mentioned items. 

While we were explaining this to the members of the Board during their 
recent vis^ to our works, they desired us to submit another statement as 
a rider, showing such expenses year by year. We, therefore, beg to give 
below the amounts left out;— > & & 

Ks. 

1924-25 ......... 42,900 

1935-26 . 39,400 

1926-27 .. , . . 31,000 

For your ready reference, we also attach hereto a statement showing how 
tuese amounts will affect the previous costs, if distributed on the same basil 
as to© other indirect charges. 
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Referring to the Board’s inquiry regarding despatches to upcountry 
direct from the works, and the sales in Bombay for the last thi'ee years, we 
give below figures as under. All sales effected in Bombay are not necessarily 
for the local consumption, but they include resale by merchants to upcountry 
stations also. 


Name of Article. 

192A25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27, 

Up- 1 
country.' 

1 

Bom¬ 

bay. 

Up- 

country. 

Bom¬ 

bay. 

Up- 

country. 

Bom¬ 

bay. 


Tons. : 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Sulphuric Acid . ... 

18.30 ; 

896 12 

1S8-0 

406 0 

153-0 

410 0 

Hydrochloric Acid .... 

15-0 

27-04 

16-0 

400 

220 

45-0 

N itrio Acid. 

20 0 1 

21 46 

26-0 

32 0 

280 

42-0 

IPhoBpkoric Acid , . • * 

nil ■ 

14 00 

nil 

230 

nil 

8-0 

Alum. 

nil ■ 

145-96 

19 0 

261-0 

40-0 

222 0 

Copperas. 

nil i 

'95-76 

5-0 

203-0 

18-0 

158-0 

Glauber’s Salt . . 

23-0 ^ 

106-90 

25-0 

57 0 

30 0 

50-0 

Copper Sulphate 

nil 

■ 

20 64 

5 0 


8-0 

40-0 

Zinc Chloride. 

(60% 

5 .^5 

4-0 

nil 

nil 

3 5 


liq.,) O'O 





(Solid) 

Alumina Ferric .... 

75 0 

... 

93-0 


840 

nil 

Epsom Salta . 

nil 


' 7-0 

26-0 

6-0 

78-0 

Soda Sulphide. 

nil 

12-0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

11 0 

Fertiliaer Mixtures, Superphosphates 

50-0 


150-0 


'400-0 

... 

and Bono Meal. 








. 372 0 i 

845-43 

538-0 

J,048*0 

789 0 

1,067 5 


As regards the concessions in Railway Freights we may be allowed to 
add the following to what we have said before in our reply to Question 
No. 54. 

(1) Freights on Baiv Materials .—The present railway rates of raw mate¬ 
rials such as bauxite, magnesite, etc., are much too high considering the 
prices of the articles. Again the fact that these articles become subject 
to railway freights when they are transformed into finished products seem 
to be lost sight of by Railway Administrations. The f.o.r. Katni price 
of bauxite is only Rs. 6 or so while the freight on it is Rs. 16. The price 
of Magnesite f.o.r. Mysore is Rs. 16 while the freight up to Ambernath 
is Rs. 26. These freights have to be reduced appreciably to make them 
workable. Bauxite ought not to carry a freight of more than Rs. 6 or so 
and Magnesite Rs. 10. These freights should at least be made comparable 
with those current for coal and manganese ores. 

Bones .—The freight on bones should also be reduced to about 50 per 
cent. At present we pay Rs. 12 per ton from Raichur and other Bone 
'Centres in Khandesh. This should be brought down to Rs. 6. It should be 
emphasised here that this concession should be made applicable only to 
manufacturers of Bone Products for indigenous use. As the Agricultural 
Commission has completely ignored the question of raising a tariff wall 
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against the export duty of bones, the next best alternative that suggests 
itself to us is that at least such con^ssional rate should he granted only to 
genuine manufacturers of Bone-Fertilisers and other products for the use 
of Indian Agriculture and other industries. By thus making a distinction 
many of the present exporters also will he tempted to take advantage of 
this concession to utilise as much quantity as possible for local agricultural 
use. 

Oil Oakes .—The same argument holds good in the case of oil cakes. If 
oil cakes used in the manufacture of complete manures and those used 
directly in agriculture receive a concessional freight, larger quantities will 
surely go to enrich the indigenous agriculture. For this purpose the freights 
to exporting ports should be much heavier than freights to up-country sta¬ 
tions, As for example large quantities of castor cake from Gujrath, Kardi 
cakes from the Nizam’s provinces, Linseed cake from Central Provinces and 
Berars and Cawnpore, etc., all come to Bombay port for export and they 
also go to Kopergaon, Belapure, Baramati, Poona, etc., for being applied 
as manure to the soil or the two latter kinds to serve as a food to cattle. 
Quantities are taken by fertiliser manufacturers. The freight rates for 
cakes transported for the two latter purposes should hear the least Railway 
freight about 50 per cent, of the present wagon load rate on wagon loads 
and smaller parcels alike and those going to the ports should carry the 
present freights or even somewhat higher. 

(2) Freights on containers _The freights that we have to pay at present 

are also too high and different rates prevail on different Railways. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway charges empty jars at 4th class and empty 
carboys at 6th class, while the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
charge both the kind of containers at 1st class. The containers when they go 
with acid are charged at the same class as Acids. What we request is that 
containers should be charged at special schedule rates, equivalent to half the 
1st class rates and that this rate should prevail both when the containers go 
out of the factory filled with acids and when they are returned as empties 
to the factory. Again this proposed rate should apply both to wagon loads 
as well as small consignments. 

(3) Freights on acids ,—At present Nitric and Hydrochloric Acids are 
placed in the 9th class and Sulphuric in the 6th class. A concession rate on 
all the three acids for wagon loads is given which works up to about 0'6 to 
0'8 of a pie per maund per mile. A very large majority of our consignments 
of acids are despatched as petty consignments and it is on this that we want 
a reduction especially. We, therefore, request that this rate of 0'6 of a pie 
per maund per mile should he made a uniform rate irrespective of the 
quantity of distance on all acids alike. 

(4) Freights on salts.-~-The following table will show how salts are at 
present classified by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company; — 


Article. 


Classification. 

Copperas and Alum 

1st class. 


Glauber Salt 

3rd class. 

(2nd class at Owners’ risk.) 

Copper Sulphate 

4th class. 


Epsom Salt, Soda Sulphide 

4th class. 


and Zinc Chloride . 
Fertilisers .... 

Ist class. 



It will be observed from a look at the table that the efassiheation aoes 
not seem to he based on any principle. There can be no reason why Copperas 
should be first class, Epsom Salt 4th claas, Glauber Salt 3rd class or why 
Epsom and Zinc Chloride should be classed together. The classification 
appears to be quite arbitrary as far as we can see. They are all salts and 
are packed as suits their nature. We, therefore, propose that these salts 
be charged at 0T5 pie per maund per mile on smaller consignments and 
for wagon loads at half this reduced rate, irrespective of distance. 
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The freight on fertilizers was reduced this year. Petty consignments 
are charged on the G. I. P. Eailway at the rate of 0’45 pie per maund per 
inile and wagon loads at the rat© of 0'12 pie. We beg to propose that a 
rate of 0 05 of a pie per maund per mile should be placed on Phosphatio 
fertilizers, Ammonium Sulphate, and other fertilizers of indigenous manu¬ 
facture irrespective of distance .and quantity, such concession being allowed 
only on consignments from manufacturers’ station to obviate such conces¬ 
sion being abused. 

We beg further to suggest that there should be a uniformity of rates on 
all the railways as far as possible and concession rates should be granted 
only to bond fide indigenous concerns and indigenous articles. The best 
way to accomplish this last object, concessions should be allowed in the case 
of raw materials only to stations where they are to be utilised in this country 
and in the case of finished products the concessions should rule from the 
manufacturing centres. If a distinction is not made between Indian made 
goods and Foreign goods any concession that may be given on finished pro¬ 
ducts will fail to act as protective benefit to Indian jnanufacturers. 


(6) Letter dated the 9th January 10S9. 

Baring the course of our last oral evidence before the Board, the Presi¬ 
dent desired to obtain certain extracts from the reports submitted by the 
undersigned to Messrs. D. M. Chemical Company on the manufacture of 
Zinc Chloride and Soda Sulphide, from experience gained in his visits to 
different plants in the United States of America. 

Enclosed please find six copies of the same and oblige. 

Extracts from reports submitted to the D. M. Chemical Company by 
Mr, Gupta during tour abroad. 

ItEPOET No. 12. 

Re Soda Sulphide.—(Manufacturers, The Merrimac Chemical Company, 
Boston, Mass, United States of America.). Being manufactured for over 20 
years. Have two reverberatory furnaces (16'x 18^x30 like ours and one 
rotary furnace recently installed. The detail construction of the latter fur¬ 
nace is shown in two blue-prints in my possession. 

The efficiency with the ordinary furnaces run up to about 65—60 per cent. 
The efficiency with the rotary has reached 65 per cent, and with more 
workings the same is expected to give better results. 

The trouble in the manufacture of this work is the higher per cent, of 
carbonate. The average melt runs— 

44—46 per cent. Na.,S. 

16—20 per cent. NajCO,. 

4—6 per cent. Na.SO,,. 

20—25 per cent. in.soIubIe. 

The coal is used is soft, the ash per cent, never running over 10. Petro¬ 
leum residue is being used also, which is almost ashless. 

On the ordinary furnaces the charges are given as 1,200 lbs. cake (95 pe/ 
cent.) plus 650 lbs. coal of 8 per cent. ash. For the rotary 1,700 lbs. of cake 
to 760 lbs. coal. Nine charges per d.ay is given in each ordinary furnace 
and 12 charges in the rotary. Fineness of cake and coal is 20—40 mesh. 

While using Nitre' Cake, the same is charged first in the furnace, melted, 
and next the coal is added and mixed from time to time. 

The melts are dumped into wheel barrows covered with a layer of cinders, 
cooled, broken into lumps, pas.sed through a grinder, carried by an elevator 
to leaching vats. The liq. from leaching system is maintained at 32° Be at 
1'40F. in winter and 33° Be at 140F. in summer. This is taken to a settling 
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system and pumped to shallow crystallisers where crystals are taken over 
every 3rd day. The mother liqrtor obtained (about 28 per cent. Na^S.) goes 
to the manufacture of depilatory. 

Besearches at this place and at the company’s laboratory verify the con¬ 
tention that the mass taken out into wheelbarrows being saturated with COj, 
while woling takes up moisture from humid atmosphere and forms the greater 
per cent, of carbonate. Gas analyses show also that combustion in the 
furnace fuel contains practically no CO which is not very desirable. The 
rotary furnace which is now dust coal fired (supplied by Flynn & Emerich, 
Baltimore Md.) is now being roidaced by oil burners when controlling of 
combustion gages can be maintained. 

To eliminate rapid formation of the carbonate it is intended to put up ft 
tray conveyor. This will carry the melt in thin plates, cool it soon, dispense 
with the subsequent handling and breaking and make leaching easier and 
rapid. Consequently production will be increased. This suggestion has been 
given by me from my experience of operation elsewhere and was discussed 
with the Head of their Eesearch Department, Mr. Wilson. 

At present no cone, soda sulphide is made, but the equipment is in 
existence. 

The dailj' production from the 3 furnaces, comes to about 13 tons of 
crystal sulphide. 

Cost of production per ton works out to 38$ (for crystals) which includes 
8$ overhead charges. 

Market price 36—38 f. 

The manufacture is maintained partly to bear overhead charges and to 
keep the market for the supply of depilatory for wool pulling and to supply 
the tanneries round here with other goods. 

I understand that the Dow Cihemical Company manufacture the sulphide 
as a bye-product from the evolution of HjS—obtained in some of their process 
and consequently can supply this material very cheap. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company is one of the large producers of this 
material also. 

The rotary furnace burns 2i tons of coal dust per day. The reverberatory 
burns 880 gallons oil (American 8'3 lbs. a gallon) each per day. The tem¬ 
perature in the flue of rotary is about 750—800®O. and inside 950—1,000°C. 

Botary furnace with all equipment costs 27,000 $. 

17 men are on this plant and are paid about 72 f per day v^hich is 
approximately the overhead charges on the plant. 

Salt Cake is priced at 11 $ a ton and Coal at 3-5 f. 

Report No. 13. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company—Cleveland, Ohio. 

They have several works all over the country—and a dye works at Albany, 
New York, which I visited also. 

At their Cleveland works the following are specialised: •—Acids, zinc 
chloride, ammonium chloride, soda silicate, zinc sulphate, mixed fertilisers, 
Glaubers’ Salt, etc. 

Zinc Chloride. —For raw materials they use zinc skimmings from the 
galvanisers or their roasted blends when available. 

The skimmings are of the following composition: — 

7—8 per cent NH^Cl. 

• 15—^20 per cent. Zn Clj. 

40 per cent. zinc. 

When skimmings are used, the material is dissolved in water. Circular 
tanks made of acid resisting bricks cemented with molten sulphur (square 
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tanks in their opinion are of weak construction) provided with covered hood 
and stirrers. 

Just sufiBeient lime is added to precipitate out the zinc chloride, in other 
words the zinc falls out as metal and hydroxide; ammonium and calcium 
chloride remain in solution. This is drained off and the residue washed. 

This residue is dissolved in circular wooden tanks made as indicated 
above. Whatever free lime remains, precipitates out the sulphuric acid in 
the crude hydrochloric acid. 

The neutral solution is filtered through wooden filters. Pump used is 
made of chrome steel. The filtered liquor goes to the purification tank. 
This is done by means of NaCLO, instead of KMnO^, etc. The liquor is 
settled and syphoned off for concentration. 

The preliminary concentration is done in glass enamelled pots. Systems 
arranged in cascade form, 3—4 pots to a system. The final pot can be used 
as of wrought iron. The firing is done from the finishing end. 

Tin lined copper pots as used by us are quite alright, and they use the 
same also. 

The product obtained is not snow white, but that obtained lately by us, 
and contains about 95—^96 per cent, zinc chloride with traces of calcium and 
ammonium. 

Soda Sulphide .—^The soda sulphide is manufactured by the company at 
their New Jersey works which T shall visit on my return to New York. 
(Visited this plant later on.) 

Dr. Taylor who is in charge of the Besearch Department of this company 
advises me confidentially that with oil firing and using steam for atomising, 
we can never efficiently make soda sulphide. 

They have tried this and failed, and research proved that steam (moisture) 
and CUj bring about the following reactions:— 

Na,S + H,0 + C0, 

Nb,CO,+H,S. 

2H,S+30, 

2SO,+2H,0. 

which if carried forward can re-convert the NajCX),.Na^SO,. 

The inefficient reduction can thus be accounted for. 

My experience at the Merrimac Company is also similar. They are, how¬ 
ever studying the problem differently. 

The Grasselli people are making the product efficiently. Up to recent 
date this people had also stationary furnaces like us, but have for the last 
few years taken up the rotary furnaces. 

In Canada when power from the falls is very cheap, 0*2 cent per unit 
or so, a process is worked out for the reduction of Na,80^ in an electric bath 
using carbon as electrodes with 4—5 per cent, of KjSO,; the product analyses, 
as high as 90—96 per cent. NajS. 

A proper melt from furnaces at the Grasselli works shows— 

66—60 per cent. Na^S. 
a per cent. NajCO,. 

3 per cent, Na,8,0,. 

1 per cent. Na^SOj. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company—^New Jersey. 

Soda Salphise.—Proportion of charge—salt cake 6,600 lbs. to 3,600 lbs. 
soft coke n2—13 per cent. ash). 
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The furnace used is rotary, but coal fired. The melt obtained is dis* 
•charged and carried over to leach boxes by a long tray conveyor. 

Both crystals and solid are made. The crystallization takes place in 
trougfe?. Tho cphq. ■ consists of scyeral half rouixa Bnoll® 

^boiler type) coal fired, covered, and provided with long hoods. 


(7) Letter dated SSth February, 19$9. 

As desired by the Board we enclose herewith statements showing the 
import customs duties levied in difierent countries, comparative table for the 
duties in terms oi rupees per ton and also the figures in percentages together 
with our remarks thereon. 

The figures for duties levied in different countries other than India have 
been obtained from the consuls of respective countries in Bombay. 

The last statement submitted to you in the course of our last evidence 
in this connection is incomplete and full of typographic mistakes and as 
such we desire the same to be treated as cancelled. 


Enclosure No. I. 

From the statements accompanying it will be apparent that France which 
has its own raw materials of bauxites and phosphates, levies the most prohi¬ 
bitive duties against finished products made out of those, viz., alum and 
phosphoric acid. It puts equally heavy duties on nitric acid to prevent 
German importation of the cheap synthetic products into its market. Germany 
puts a duty of abovit 22 per cent, on alum to prevent France killing its 
alumina industry by its cheap bauxite. In other articles it is sure of ite 
superior position and the duties levied are comparatively lighter. Bub the 
■epsom salt in which Germany has the advantage of possessing the raw 
materials in abundance, it has sufficient high tariff duty to prevent its 
neighbour France which also possesses sinular facilities to some extent 
-from dumping its surplus product there. Italy also puts a high tariff wall 
against the importation of alum evidently to protect their home manufac¬ 
ture. United States and Italy manufacture tneir epsom from magnesite 
like us. They both prevent the same from being imported, by an imposition 
of high tariff duties of 44 per cent, and 54 per cent, ad valorem, respectively. 
In the United States of America there is a permanent standing Board to 
the notice of which any national manufacturer can bring evidence regarding a 
case of dumping as soon as it may be suspected and immediately eteps are 
taken to impose heavier duties on the article so as to prevent its influx into 
the country’s market. France and Japan have been well known to have en¬ 
couraged their chemical manufacture by subsidies, bounties and by the levy 
of higher tariff duties on imports. It will be noticed from the accompanying 
tables that France practically puts prohibitive import duties on chernicalf) 
under reference against countries from which she received no preferential 
treatment. A glance at the above figure will also convince any observer that 
all the countries are protecting those manufactures wherein they feel they 
are likely to encounter outside competition. Germany is dumping Indian 
market with cheap epsom salts and glaubers salts but she has put fairly 
high duties on the importation of these very products, in fact the highest of ail 
others. Similar is the case with aluminium sulphate and alum. Taking an 
average it can be generally said that India has the lowest protective duties 
compared to France, Germany, United States of America, .Japan and Italy, 
and India is the country whose chemical industry is in the most undeveloped 
stage notwithstanding the fact it nossease® facilities of taw material, labour 
power and market. ' 



Enclosure No. 2. 

(I) Import cuetoms duties leniied by different manufaotmng countriei. 


1 

i 

France. 

1 





i 

Kamee cf OiiemioalB. j 

1 

With 1 

Treaty Agaiuet 
Coun- I Others, 
tries. 

) 

Ger- 1 
many. 

ITnited 

States. 

Japan, 

Italy. 

1 

India. 

j 

France per 100 
Kilocrrame. 

Marks 
per 1 
double 
Cwt. 

Cents 
per Ih. 

j 

Lire 

Gold 

pet 

quintal. 


( 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

F. 1 

i 

F. 



1 

1 

1 

i 

Exemp¬ 

ted. 

Ad ra/c- 

rem. 

i 

1 



. 




per cent 

1 

Salphurio AoUl « . • ! 


82 

•3 

free 

- , 


15 

! 

Hydroohlorio Acid . . j 

10 

40 

•5 



... 

15 

Nitrio Acid 

40'8 

163'2 

free 

>» 


4 

15 

Phosphoric Acid 

■ 

60 

240 

10 

2 

Sens per 
picaV 


15 

Alum. 

25 






IS 

100 


¥ 

Ad vaJo* 
rem. 
per cent 





Aluminium Sulphate . 

25 

100 

4 

3-10 

20 

2'4 

15 

Copperas .... 

1 

4 

•5 

free 

20 

2 

2-5 

Zinc Chloride 

17-5 

70 

2 

1-3-10 

SO 

... 

16 

Copper Sulphate . 

7-75 

31 

2 

free 

20 

2-6 

15 

Sodium Sulphide 

40 

160 

! 

‘25 

1 

f 

20 



Kpsom Salt .... 

( 20 4 

j 

1 81-6 

i 

3 

N't 

20 

3*6 

IS 

Glauber’s Salt 

: 4-26 

1 

: 

17 

•25 

1 pel- 
ton. 

20 

1 

1 

15 
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B'uciosare Nc. 3. 


(11) Comparative table of imported duties levied by different manufacturing 
countries in rupees per ton. 


Names of Chemicals. 

France. 

A - ' Couu* 

Agamst 

Treaty. 

Ger- 

maiiy. 

United 

States. 

• 

Japan. 

Italy. 

I India. 






Peet. 


Feet. 

Sulphuric Acid 

8'S 

35-2 

3-26 

free 

" 

Exemp¬ 

ted. 

... 

Hydrochloric Acid . 

U 0 

44-0 

326 

it 




Nitric Acid .... 

44-88 

179 53 

free 

>» 


42*28 

. 

Phosphoric Acid . . 

65 0 

264-0 

65 2 

123-54 

... 

... 


Alum. 

•27'5 

1100 

86-08 

46-32 

10-2 

63''j2 

18-01- 

Aluminium Sulphate . 

27'5 

1100 

26-08 

18-63 

24-0* 

25-37 

18'0t 

Copperas .... 

M 

4-4 

3-26 

free 

le-of 

21-14 

2.0t 

Zinc Chloride . , .1 

. 19-25 

77*0 

13 04 

80-3 

60-0* 


45-0* 

Copper Sulphate . 

8-53 

34-1 

13-04 

free 

76-Ot 

26-43 

87-Ot 

Sodium Sulphide . 

44- 0 

176-0 

1-63 

42 32 

34-Ot 


[26-5t 

Epsom Salt .... 

22-4 i 

89-76 

1956 

30-88 

14'0t 

38-05 

lO-Sf- 

Glauber’s Salt 

4'6S 

18-7 

163 

2-76 

12-0* 

10-57 

L9'0» 


Equivalent Coinage. 

124 francB = ^ 1. 

20'6 Marks = 41. 

4-85 Dollars = 41. 

25*3 Lire Gold •» 4 1. 

13'375 Rupees =4 1. 

100 Sen = I Yen and 
IW Yen «• Ea. 126. 


Based on Ad valorem duties levied in India:— ’ 

* Valuation based on current Bombay tariff valuation, 

market price. Copperas Es. 4 per cwt. 

Aluminium Sulphate Es. 120 per ton. Copper Sulphate Es. 19 per owt. 

Zinc Chloride Ee. 15 per owt. Sedium Sulphide Es, 8*5 per cwt, 

Glaubers Salt Es. 69 per ton. Epsom Salts Es. 3*5 per cwt. 

Alum Es. 6 per cwt. 


Equivalent fVeiqhts. 

Eilogram = '00098 Tons. 
Quintal x 1 owt. 

Pioal = 133*33 lbs. 
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Enclosure No. 4. 


(lU) Comparative table of imported duties levied by different manufacturing 

countries and India- 



France. 




' 


Names of Chemicals. 

Against 

Treaty. 

Coun¬ 

tries 

Others. 

Ger¬ 

many. 

United 

State?. 

Japan* 

Italy. 

ludia. 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pet cent 

Sulphuric Acid 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Hydrochloric Acid 


... 





... 

Nitric Acid .... 



, ^ 

... 


... 


Phosphoric Acid . 


... 

! 



... 


Alum . , . - ■ 

22-9 

91-60 

i 21-73 

^ 38-6 

13-5 

52-86 

15 

Aluminium Sulphate 

22 9 

91-60 

i 2173 

15-42 

20 

21-14 

15 

Copperas , . . . 

13-75 

55-0 

; 4-08 

free 

20 

26-43 

2-6 

2iuo Chloride 

6-4 

26-40 

4-35 

20-76 

20 


16 

■Copper Sulphate 

Sodium Sulphide . 

2-24 

^ 25-88 

8-96 

1 3*95 

i 

free 

2V-2 

20 

20 

7-74 

15 

15 




Epsom Salt «... 

31’5 

l30-‘28 

^ 27*94. 

i 

41-1 

20 

54-35 

15 

■Glauber’s Salt 

7-8 

31-20 

1 31-16 

46-0 

20 

17-.63 

.. . 15 . 


(8) Letter dated the 2nd March, 1929. 

As desired by the Chairman of the Board during the course of our last evi- 
donee we are enclosing herewith statements showing particulars of the follow¬ 
ing ior the iniormation of the Board ;— 

(1) World’s exports of chemicals. 

(2) World’s imports of chemicals. 

(8) Annual production of sulphuric acid, superphosphates, etc., of the 
five countries, viz., Great Britain, Germany, United States of 
America, France and Italy. 

From the statements it will be noticed that the total sulphuric acid (SQOBe) 
production of five chief producing Jcnntrles amounts to about 12,767,000 tons 
and that of superphosphate 9,180,182 tons. This clearly brings out the im¬ 
portant role which the sulphuric acid industry plays in the development of 
the fertiliser industry in any country. 
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Encslosure No. 1. 


The world’s exports and imports of chemicals. 


Countries. 

1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1913. 

1925. 

1913. i 

1 

1925. 

Millions 

of 

Dollars. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
axports. 

Millions 

of 

Dollars. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
exports. 

Millions^ 
of 1 
Dollars. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
mports. 

1 

Millions! 

of 

Dollars 1 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
imports. 

Germany 

217 

28-4 

221 

23 

116 

17-7 

57 

7-8 

United States 

74 

10 

155 

16 

123 

lS-8 

167 

22-8 

Great Britain 

119 

15-6 

131 

13-6 

69 

10-5 

81 

111 

France . 

74 

9-7 

12H 

13 3 

60 

9'1 

64 

8-8 

Chile (Salt Petre) . 

112 

14-6 

107 

IM 




... 

Italy 

14 

3 

40 

4-2 

81 

4-7 

34 ' 

4'0 

Belgium 

43 

5-6 

42 

4-3 

43 

6*0 

34 

4*0 

Nethorland . 

43 

5'8 

33 

36 

60 

91 

43 

6'9 

Switzerland . 

14 

1-9 

31 

3-2 

12 

1-8 

n 

29 

Austria Hungary . 

21 

2-8 


... 

29 

4'3 

... 


Hungary 


... 

1 

O'l 

... 

... 

7 

0-8 

Czechoslovakia 

... 


12 

P3 



24 

3-3 

Austria . 



10 

1 

... 

... 

11 

-1*5 

Poland . 

... 

i 

3 

0-4 

... 

... 

12 

1-6 

Sweden . 

8 

1 0-9 

15 

! 1-7 

1 

8 

1-3 

15 

2-3 

Norway 

10 

i 1'3 

i 

11 

1 1-1 

i 

3 

0-7 

7 

O'S 

Japan . 

13 

1 

i 1-7 

21 

; 2-2 

24 

36 

48 

6-5 

Bussia . 

"* 

1 

... 

i 

38 

58 

24 

3'2 

China 

*•» 


... 

I - 

24 

3 6 

50 

6-8 

India 

■ - 

... 

... 


115 

25 

36 

4'8 

Total 

1 762 

100 

961 

I 100 

657 

100 

736 

j 100 


Source:—The Cliemioal Industry, Leagne of Nations, Document C.E. MO. Geneva, 

1927. 
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Encloaura No. 2. 

Annual Productiont, 


Products. 

Year 

Great 

Britain. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

i 

France 

Italy. 

Quantity 

Quantity. 

Quantity.' 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 



Tons, 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Sulphuric Acid 50“ 
Tie. 

192r) 

1,300,000 

1,800,000 

7,004,112 

1,840,000 

822,900 
(66° Be). 

Suporphospliates . 

1925 

539.000 

660,400 

4,096,442 

2,379,760 

1,474,600 

Pyrites . 

1924 

6,000 

160,000 


181,000 


Salt 

1924 

2,060,000 

2,004,OCO 

2,397,500 

1,627,000 

542,156 

Aniline Dyes 

1924 

15,000 

72,000 

20,000 

17,000 


Fixed Nitrogou 

1925 

88,000 

450,000 

988,000 

33.000 


Tar Pistilled . 

1923 

1,689,493 

... 




Eayon . 

1925 

13,000 


25,951 

7.200 


Crude Potash Salt . 

1925 


12,044.000 

76,819 

366,000 

•• 

Sulphur . 

1927 

... 


2,111,618 


272,817 

Ammonium Sulphate 

1926 


•• 


... 

61,000 

Calcium Cyauamid. 

1926 


... 



44,000 

Ammonium Nitrate 

1926 

1 



... 

... 

4,000 


Source-.-Supplemout to Chemical and Metallurgical Engiueeriug, Volume S6, No. 1, 
January, 1929. 

(9) Statements handed in hy Mr. Bamsingh on S6th March, 1929. 

Saree No. 1648A—yards xl ft lbs. 

Oa. 

Epsom salt . .. 

Zinc chloride 

Glauber's salt . . • .. 

Sodium sulphide . 

Magnesium chloride. 

Price of one saree is Rs. 2-1-9. 


Coating No. 58000—26"x24 yardsx5 lbs. 

Epsom salt. ■ 

Zinc chloride. • 

Glauber’s salt. • 

Magnesium chloride . . 

Sodium sulphide. 

Price of the piece is Ra. 6-0-7. 


Lbs. 

2 


Oz. 

31 


Bemarka. 
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Grey khadee No, 2624—^24'''x24 yardsx6|J lbs. 

Oz. 

Epsom salt ... . . 

Zinc chloride.. '56 

Glauber’s salt . .. 

Sodium sulphide . 

Magnesium chloride ....... 1'25 

Price of the piece is Rs. 4-0-4. 

Drill chadder No, 1876—49''x4-i yards x If lbs 

Epsom salt. 

Zinc chloride .. 

Magnesium chloride ....... 

Sodium sulphide . 

Magnesium chloride ....... 

Price of the piece is Rs. 1-9-5. 


Dyed drill No. 1841A—26''’ x 42 yards x 9J lbs. 



Oz. 

Epsom salt .. 

Zinc chloride . ... . 

. 1'3 

Glauber’s salt . . . . . 

Sodium sulphide .... 

. 9-6 

Magnesium chloride 

. 31 


Price of the piece is Rs. 8-13-8. 


(10) Letter No. CHIT, dated the Srd April, 1929, from Messrs. Bharamsi 
Morarji Chemieai Company, Limited. 

As promised to you yesterday we are enclosing herewith 7 copies, eacl» 
of the cost sheet for manufacturing 5,000 and 10,000 tons rock super • 
year and hope the same will be found in order. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Cost Shebt for Rock SurERFHosPHATB. 

Annual Production 10,000 tons. 

For Producing one ton containing 16-16 per cent. P^Oj. 


Rs. 

Rock 0'525 tons at Rs. 32 per ton . . . . 16‘80 

Sulphuric Acid 0-337 at Rs. 62-8 per ton . . . 21-00 

Power for crushing, etc. . . . . . . 8-00 

Labour ... . . 2-00 

Repairs and Renewals.3-60 

General Service and Supervision .... 0-75 

Bagging.5-00 

Rent, Taxes, etc..0-25 

Selling organisation.6-00 


Oz. 

•28 

•64 


62-30 
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Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Depreciation on Plant and 

Building at 61 per cent, on 

Rs. 1,40,000 .... 

8,750 

0 

0 

Interest on working capital 

Rs. 2,86,600 at 74 per cent. . 

21,487 

5 

0 

Head Office charges, etc, . 

45,840 

0 

0 

Profit 10 pel- cent, on outlay 

14,000 

0 

0 


90,077 

5 

0 


i.e., per ton . , . . y-007 


Cost per ton . . . . . 71 '!j07 


Kndomre No. £ 


Cost Sheet fob ItocK Scperphosthatk. 
Annual Prodwtion 5,000. tons. 

For Producing one ton 1546 per cent. PjO,. 


Es. 

Eoek 0'625 tons at Its, 32 per ton .... 16'80 
Sulphuric Acid 0-337 at R.s. 62-5 per ton . . . 21'00 

Power for crushing, mixing, etc .... 8-00 

Labour .. . . . 2-00 

Repairs and Renewals.3-SO 

General Service and Supervision . . . . . 1-00 

Packing.. . . 6'00 

Rent, Taxes, etc.0-60 

Selling organisation , . . . . , 5-00 


62-80 

Rs. 

Depreciation on Plant and Building 


at 6i per cent, on Rs. 1,00,000 . . 6,250 

Interest on working capital Rs. 1,44,600 

at 7J per cent.10,837 

Head Office charges . . , 23,120 

Profit 10 per cent, on outl.-iy . . 10,000 


60,207 

i.e., per Ion.10-04 


Cost per ton , 


. 72-84 
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Eastern Chemical Compc^ny, Ltdi, Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the ISth October 1928. 

We have the honour to advise you that we have this day despatched to you 
hy separate registered post our replies to the Bcfhrd’s questionnaire with six 
spare copies. 

Introductory. 

1. The Company is a public limited company, and was registered on the 
7th January 1913. 

2. Out of 98,800 Ordinary Shares, 30,493 are held by Indians, and the latter 
hold 2,488 deferred shares out of 10,000. There are five Directors, none of 
whom are Indians. The superior management consists of two men only, both 
of whom are Europeans. The two assistant chemists are Indians. 


3. Sulphuric Acid (all strengths and 
qualities). 

Nitric Acid (pure and commer¬ 
cial). 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Epsom Salts. 

Glauber’s Salts. 

Green Copperas. 

Washing Soda. 

Turkey Red Oil. 

Killed Spirit. 

Distilled Water.* 

Precipitated Chalk,* 


Disinfectants (11 brands).* 
Disinfecting Powder.* 

Paint Remover.* 

Larvaecide.* 

Printing Ink (3 kinds).* 

Sodium Bisulphate.* 

Salt Cake.* 

Lime.* 

Anti-corrosive Paint.* 

Soluble Oil.* 

Tree Killer.* 

Undercoating for galvanized 
iron.* 


Wood Preservatives.* 

Products marked with an asterisk are listed, because we assume that a full 
list of all products that we manufacture is required. They will not, however, 
be discussed as protection is not asked for on behalf of these. 


In July, 1914. 

Chamber Acid . . . 


Tons per annum. 
6,400 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid 

* . 

3,600 

Nitric Acid . . 

* 

540 

Hydrochloric Acid . 

. 

116 

Epsom Salts I 

Glauber’s Salts i . 


3,600 

Washing Soda ) 

Green Copperas 

. . . 

1,100 

Turkey Red Oil 

.• 

120 

Killed Spirit . 

. 

120 


The items marked above with an asterisk are grouped together because 
they are interchangeable. I’hat is to say, we could make 3,600 tons of any 
one of them or could divide this production between any two or all three. 
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e. 


Production. 


19s!3-24. 

1924-25. 

1025 26 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 

Chamber Acid 


Tons. 

132*0 

Tons. 

1449‘8 

Tons. 

1580-5 

Tons. 

3583*4 

Tons.' 

1274-9 

E, 0. V. . . . 

, 

1068-7 

1119-2 

1242-3 

1149 S 

1019 6 

Nitric Acid . 

. 

64-84 

58‘54 

77-68 

76 72 

91-0 

Hydrochloric Acid * 


48'63 

68-29 

76 42 

74 96 

49-41 

Epsom Salt» . 



377-8 

402-1 

228-6 

45-S 

Glauber’s Salts 


193-25 

159-8 

63 9 

122-5 

102-0 

Copperas 


12-57 

110-2 

290-9 

187-9 

262-3 

Turkey Eecl Oil 



■ ... 


1-70 

17-825 

Killed Spirit 




605 

6-86 

1-63 


7. The Company’s works are situated at the North-East end of Bombay 
Island, the postal address being Rowlee Hill, Sion and the railway station 
Wadala on the Bombay Port Trust Railway. 

(а) No raw materials for our present products are to be found in the 
Bombay Presidency, with the exception of Salt, large quantities of which are 
available from the numerous salt pans lying in the immediate vicinity of the 
Works to the Hast, West, and South. The principal raw materials, however, 
which are used in our manufactures are sulphur, and nitrate of soda, and as 
both these coniniodities have to be imported we can claim to be as advantage¬ 
ously situated as any other chemical factory in India, and more so than those 
further from a sea port. Magnesite, on the other hand, which used to be 
purchased in large quantities when we were able to manufacture Epsom 
Salts, and which would again be required in the event of the protectmn we 
seek enabling us once more to market this product, is obtained from Salem- 
The excessive freight from Salem to Bombay makes the situation of our Works- 
disadvantageous in respect of this article. No factory in India, however, can 
be advantageously situated for all its raw materials, whether they be import¬ 
ed from abroad, or are available in the country. 

(б) Yes. Our last remark in the preceding paragraph applies also in this 
instance. We use coal and liquid fuel, and w'hile it is true that we might 
oonsider ourselves more advantageously situated if we were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a coalfield, the benefits derived from such a situation would be more 
than ontweighed by the distance we should then be from the principal market 
in this Presidency, namely Bombay. It is generally recognised that the acid 
industry is one which is always carried on locally, and in England, for 
example it is seldom if ever the case that sulphuric acid is transported^ more 
than 100 miles. In our own case transportation has to be carried out over 
Ereater distances owing to the limited number of chemical works in India, 
but the fact remains that if our Works were situated m what might be consi¬ 
dered a more advantageous position as regards sources of power or fuel, we 
should he seriously handicapped in regard to our output in this market, and 
would be quite unable to compete with the foreign importer. It must be re¬ 
membered that freight on the finished acid constitutes a very important factor,, 
and is a far more serious consideration than the relatively small additional 
cost which we have to incur by reason of our distance from a coal-producing.- 

area. 
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(c) Yes, on the whole. We are at a disadvantage in the ease of certain of 
the up-country markets, where rival chemical works have been started for the 
maMfacture of Hydrochloric acid from imported Sulphuric, and for the sale 
of the latter as such. Where such works are conveniently situated as regards 
the imported product wo are finable to market our own acids in competition 
owing to railway freights. As an example we may cite the Kathiawar Ports, 
to which shipments of foreign acids are regularly made for two chemical fac¬ 
tories situated at Bhavnagar and Petlad. After allowing for the railway 
freight which we have to pay, we are unable to supply our own acids to con¬ 
sumers in these and the surrounding districts at prices which leave any profit. 

(d) We consider that our Works are advantageously situated in all other 
respects. The necessary labour is recruited locally, and we have no difficulty 
in obtaining as much a.s we require. 

8. (a) Yes. Taken as a whole our products are in no way inferior to 
similar chemicals manufactured in other countries. Our nitrio and sulphuric 
acids compare very favourably with the imported article, the latter being 
preferred as a general rule by local dealers, owing to the fact that the import¬ 
ed sulphuric contains a certain percentage of impurities by the time it arrives 
here through corrosion of the containers. In the case of Epsom Salts our 
product in our opinion is superior. The “commercial” salt which we have 
supplied to the Mills of Bombay in past years is equal to the “ medical ” 
quality imported for pharmaceutical purposes. 

(b) Generally s]iealdng, the imported article fetches a slightly higher 
price, with the exception of stilphuric acid. Imported sulphuric fetches a 
lower price for the reason mentioned in our reply to the preceding question. 

(c) The reason for this is that the bazaar dealer is never prepared to pay 
quite so much for Indian-made goods as for those imported from abroad. We 
believe we are right in saying that this applies to every other industry com¬ 
peting with foreign products, and although, as in our own case, there may 
be no grounds for it whatsoever, there exists a strong conviction that any¬ 
thing “made abroad” must be superior to the home-made article. We feel 
sure that any te.xtile concern in Bombay will bear us out when we say that a 
Mill which produced, tor example, sheetings, actually superior in quality to 
similar imported goods, would always be obliged to sell them at lower prices. 

(d) We are glad to say that there is no prejudice of any kind against our 
products, all of rvhich have a very high reputation for purity and uniformity. 

9. (a) The following is a list of the principal industries in which our more 
important products are used: — 

Textiles (wool and cotton). 

Manufacture of phosphatic fertilisers. 

Electrical and allied industries. 

Oil refining. 

Mineral water manufacture. 

Gold refining. 

Manufacture of explosives. 

Manufacture of other chemicals. 

Sheet metal work, and process printing. 

Pharmacy. 

(fi) Sulphuric acid is used for dyeing, bleaching, and wool carbonisation in 
the textile industry, for the manufacture of carbon dioxide in mineral wa.ter 
manufacture, as an electrolyte in accumulators, for the clarification and 
washing of mineral oils, for cleaning metallic surfaces in sheet metal work, 
galvanising and tinplating. 

Nitric acid is used for the removal of silver and base metals in gold refin¬ 
ing, for the preparation of blocks in process printing, and for explosives. 
[See section (c).] 
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Hydrochloric Add is used in dyeing, for soldering and pickling metals. 

Epsom Salts are used in medicine, and for sizing purposes in the textile 
industry. 

Grlauber’s Salts are used in medicine, and for dyeing and finishing in the 
textile industry. 

Copperas is used as a mordant in dyeing and in the treatment of leather, 
and also in .some methods of water purification and sewage treatment. 

Turkey Red Oil is used in certain important dyeing processes, and in 
finishing. 

(c) Both sulphuric and nitric acids are used in the manufacture of nitro¬ 
glycerine and gun cotton, and hence in other explosives made hy blending 
these two. 

10. No. We are unable at present to manufacture all the year round, 
but this is due solely to economic reasons, as we have found that in the exist¬ 
ing state of the industry we are put to less loss by working for a time in order 
to build up stocks, and then shutting down. The “casual” labour which is 
obtained locally can then be dismissed, and re-engaged subsequently. As 
regards climatic conditions we are only at a disadvantage where the crystal¬ 
lization processes are concerned. During the hotter months of the year the 
latter are naturally delayed, and the output of marketable salts is less, and 
costs consequently higher. 

11. Sulphuric Acid is made by the Chamber Process from crude sulphur, 
and concentrated in a Vitreosil Cascade Plant. 

Nitric Acid is made by the Valenthier Process. 

'EydroeMoric Acid is made in cast iron cylinders, and not obtained as a 
by-product in the manufacture of salt cake. 

Epsom Salts are made by treating crude magnesite with sulphuric acid. 

Glauber’s Salts are made from salt cake and nitre cake hy neutralisation 
and purification. 

Copperas is made from iron scrap hy solution in Sulphuric acid. 

Raw Materials. 

12. Sulphur for sulphuric acid. 

Nitrate of Soda for nitric acid 
Salt for hydrochloric acid. 

Iron scrap for Copperas. 

Magnesite for Epsom Salts. 

Castor Oil for Turkey Red Oil 
Sulphuric Acid for nitric and h 

Salts, and Turkey Red Oil. 

13. Sulphur .... 

Nitrate of Soda 

Salt. 

Iron scrap . . . - 

Magnesite .... 

Castor Oil . • • 

Sulphuric Acid 

14. 6| cwts. Sulphur 
20 lbs. Nitrate of Soda . 

' 27 cwts. Nitrate of Soda 

32 cwts. Sulphuric Acid 


and sulphuric acid. 


and disinfectants. 

lydi'ochloric acids, Epsom Salts, Glauber’s 

Tons. 

1,800 
760 
230 
270 
800 
660 
2,600 

■ ^ per ton of Sulphuric Acid. 

' ^ per ton of Nitric Acid. 
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per ton of Hydrochloric Acid, 
per ton of Epsom Salts, 
per ton of Copperas, 
per ton of Turkey Eed Oil. 

15. Sulphur is obtained from America or Sicily, most of the sulphur which 
is imported into India coming from the latter country. 

Nitrate of Soda is obtained from Chile. 

Salt is obtained locally. 

Iron Scrap is obtained locally. 

Magnesite is obtain from Salem, India. 

Castor Oil is obtained from Cochin, Calicut, or Navsari. 

Sulphuric Acid we manufacture ourselves. 

16. As will be seen from our answer to the preceding question. 

A. The first two raw materials are imported from abroad. 

B. The remainder are obtained in India, and, in the case of products 

which are manufactured, made in India. 

A, Sulphur — 

(а) America or Sicily. 

(б) $ 38’20 per ton o.i.f. Bombay. (Wc do not buy f.o.b.) 

(c) Bombay. 

(e) Port Trust charges, Us. 3 per ion; clearing charges Rs. 2-8 per ton. 
(/) Rs. 2-8 per ton. 

(р) mi. 

A. Nitrate of Soda — 

(a) Chile. 

(fc) £12-6 per ton c.i.f. Bombay. ("We do not buy f.o.b.) 

(с) Bombay. 

(e) Port Trust charges Rs. 3 per ton; clearing charges Rs. 2-8 per ton, 
(/) Rs. 2-8 per ton. 

(p) Nil. 


Salt, 

■ 

Iron Scrap. Magnesite. 

1 

Castor oil. 

(a) Bs, 1-10 per Md. 

Nominal (we utilise Es. 7-8 per Ton. 
ovi own). 

Es. 5-10 per Md. 

(i) Nil .. . 

B«. 5 per ton. Es. 32-8 per Ton. 

Be. 0-2 per Md, 

Manufactured by— 

Magnesite Syndicate, 
Limited 

Tata Milla and 
others. 

At- 

Obtained from— 

Saramangalam, Salem. 

Cochin. 

Locally. 

At—Factory site. 

Locally. 1 

Factory site or local 
tinamitbs. 



2 tons Salt . . . .) 

li tons Sulphuric Acid . .) 

8 cwts. Magnesite . . I 

8i cwts. Sulphuric Acid . . j 

6 cwts. Iron Scrap . . ) 

8 cwts. Sulphuric Acid , . | 

10 cwts. Castor Oil . . ^ 

2 cwts. Sulphuric Acid . ) 
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17. It will be noticed from our preceding replies that the only two raw 

® Jilready obtained from India are sulphur and nitrate of soda, 
both ot which are minerals incapable of manufacture. It is true that a syn- 
thetic nitrate is now manufactured on the Continent, but it is unlikely that 
synthetic nitrate of soda will be made in India in the near future. The reason 
that it requires cheap electric power which is not at present avail- 
able. The whole world’s supply of natural nitrate of soda is obtained from 
Chile, and hone is known to exist in India. Sulphur is a monopoly of 

none exists in India. An alternative is Pyrites, 
vmich contains about 45 per cent, of sulphur^ and in other countries where 
there are plentiful supplies of Pyrites this factor acts as a restraining influence 
on the price of American or Sicilian sulphur. If there are any deposits in 
Ihdia of Pyrites they are so located that their use for the manufacture of 
Sulphuric Acid is out of the question. It will be appreciated that if the 
I^rites contains only 45 per cent, of available sulphur, the transportation 
charges on the unserviceable balance of the product would make its emiiloy- 
ment an uneconomical proposition. 

18. ^ (a) We get special rates of railway freight for magnesite from Salem 
Junction, near Madras, to Bombay. This was obtained after prolonged nego¬ 
tiations, but is still quite insufficient to make the manufacture of Epsom Salts 
a profitable undertaking, now that the price of imported Epsoms has been 
so substantially reduced. The magnesite costs us at the mine head about Bs. 7 
per ton, but by the time the railway freight has been added the cost to us at 
our Works is about Rs. 40 per ton. We also obtain from the railways a small 
concession in freight on acids when those are transported in not less than a 
wagon load at a time. Beyond this we receive no special rates of freight. 

(b) Yes. We have pointed out in our preceding reply that the freight 
rate on magnesite makes the manufacture of Epsom Salts unprofitable, and as 
this commodity is one whose manufacture on a large scale would be of enor¬ 
mous benefit to us we are at a considerable disadvantage in this respect. The 
ease with which foreign manufacturers have entirely captured the market for 
Epsom Salts can be largely traced, in our opinion, to the high transport 
charges on magnesite. We are also at a disadvantage in regard to the rail¬ 
way freight on acids, which is unduly heavy, and which tends to increase the 
price of our acids to a prohibitive degree if they have to be railed anything 
over 100 miles. We have already shown in our reply to question 7 (e) above 
that this high rate of freight on acids as forced us out of all markets which 
are within easy reach of the Kathiawar ports. Similarly, the high rate of 
coastwise freight, and the difficulties raised by the B. I. 8. N. Co. (who have 
the monopoly of this traffic), in shipping acids from Bombay to Karachi have 
resulted in European manufacturers capturing the Karachi acid market at 
the expense of chemical companies situated in India. 

(c) Seeing that the import into Bombay of magnesite from Salem has prac- 
tically ceased altogether, we are of the opinion that it would pay the railway 
companies, or failing this the steamship companies, to fix a very special rate 
of freight by rail or sea as the case may be, for magnesite. This, together 
with a protective duty on the lines indicated in our preliminary statement to 
Government and further outlined below would once more enable us to enter 
the market. We are also of the opinion that neither the railways nor the 
B. I. S. N. Co. would be losers if they were to reduce their rates for the 
transport of acids by rail or sea. It should be remembered that owing to the 
form ot containers which has to be utilised and the special method of packing 
which we are obliged to adopt for the transportation of acids, a high rate of 
freight makes the final cost to the consumer out of all proportion to the value 
of the acids themselves. Modern methods of packing make the transport of 
acids no more dangerous than many other commodities which are railed all 
over India every day, and a substantial concession in freight rates from the 
companies concerned would go a long way towards assisting us to recapture 
Ihe Karachi and certain of the up-country markets. 
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19. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

20. (a) and (&) We have dealt with this matter fully in our reply to ques¬ 
tion No. 17 above. 

21. Yes. In the event of our being unable to obtain supplies of sulphur, 
the manufacture of the following products would automatically cease; — 

Sulphuric Acid. Epsom Salts. 

Hydrochloric Acid. Glauber’s Salts. 

Nitric Acid. Turkey Red Oil. 

Copperas. 

Sulphuric acid itself is necessary for the manufacture of the other products 
mentioned above, and our production of all these would therefore cease if we 
were unable to manufacture the acid. It would be possible to produce the 
articles in question from imported sulphuric acid, if the latter could be obtain¬ 
ed, but as the cost of manufacture would probably become prohibitive such a 
course would not be feasible. The manufacture of Nitric Acid would also 
cease if we were unable to obtain Nitrate of Soda. The latter has been shown 
as an ingredient of Sulphuric Acid as well, but the latter could be made with 
Indian Potash instead of Nitrate of Soda, if the latter became unobtainable. 
Nitric Acid could not be made with Indian Potash as it would then become 
too costly, and on the score of unnecessary cost Potash is not ordinarily used 
in the manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 

22. (a) Sulphur is a monopoly of America and Sicily, while Nitrate of Soda 
is a monopoly of Chile. 

(h) Both the sources of supply of sulphur are controlled by a syndicate 
which has limited the annual deliveries to various countries, including India, 
in accordance with a schedule agreed upon by producers in America and Sicily. 
We have dealt with the operation of this arrangement at some length in our 
preliminary statement to Government. Nitrate of Soda is also controlled by 
a combine composed of the producers in Chile. 

Lahcntr. 

23. Yes, in connection with the Sulphuric acid process. It may be added 
that as the number of chemical factories in India is strictly limited, the oppor¬ 
tunities available to Indian chemists are few. 

24. Two, the Works Manager, and the Works Chemist. The same number 
would be sufficient if the factory were working to full capacity. 

26. (o) In the preliminary stages of manufacture special labour was 
imported from abroad. Thereafter Indian labour has been trained so as to 
replace this, and a large number of Indians have passed through our hands 
who have attained a very high degree of efficiency. The chargemen, foremen, 
etc., are all Indians trained in our service, and as already shown the number 
of imported workmen has been reduced to two. It will therefore be seen that 
considerable progress has been made in this direction. 

(6) This is a matter which the Company will always have well before it, and 
should the time ever come when a substitution on the lines suggested could, in 
the opinion of the Hirectors, successfully be accomplished, it will receive their 
most careful attention. On the score of a general reduction in costs, apart 
from other reasons, such a substitution must be regarded as most desirable 
wherever it can be brought about. There are, however, certain other con¬ 
siderations (such as the fact that the Works Manager acts also in the capa¬ 
city of sole representative in India of the Head Office in London), which, in 
so far as they may be said to affect the general policy of the Company, would 
require to be carefully weighed before effecting a change of this nature. 

(c) As it is practically impossible to find men already equipped with the 
necessary experience and training, it follows that all new men engaged have 
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to be given the requisite facilities to acquire that training. The dearth of 
qualified men has already been explained as due to the limited number of 
chemical factories in this country, and for the same reason there is no demand 
from men wishing to serve as apprentices. 

26. We regret that we have no information in this connection. We have 
referred the matter to our London Office, but have not yet received any reply 
from them. 

27. (a) 90 to 140 workmen according to the number of plants working. 

(b) Process workers — 

Muceadums, E.s. 1-6 to Its. 1-12 per day. 

Coolies, Rs. 1-2 per day. 

Artis ins— 

Plumber, Ra. 3-4 per day. 

Carpenters, Rs. 3-4 per day. 

Masons, Rs. 3-4 per day, 

lloiler engineers and fitter’s, Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 4-4 per day. 

Genfral Labour — 

Heavy gang, Rs. 1-4 per day. 

Coolies, Re. 1 per day. 

Watchman, Rs. 25 per month. 

I'’iremcn, Rs. 1-4 per day. 

Women, Re. 0-10-0 per day. 

Motor Drivers, Ra. 80 to Rs. 87 per month. 

Rs. A. P. 

28. 1923-24 60,958 7 0 

1924- 25 51,212 6 0 

1925- 26 55,336 11 0 

1926- 27 51,642 1 0 

1927- 28 .50,851 10 0 

This is for Indian labour only, and does not include the wages of subordin¬ 
ate and clerical staffs. 

29. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, from the vicinity of the factory. 

30. (a) Certainly. 

(b) Generally speaking, he is not found to be so efficient. A larger labour 
force is found necessary out here than would be required in England for a 
factory of similar capacity. 

31. As will be noted from our reply to question 29 (b) above, our labour is 
all recruited from the immediate vicinity of the AVorkS. This being so, the 
question of making arrangements for housing it scarcely arises. So far as 
labour is concerned our position cannot be regarded as comparable with that 
of the local Mills. We have used, in our reply to question No. 10, the expres¬ 
sion “casual labour”, meaning that the men and women who are employed 
as and when required are not necessarily given the same work to do more than 
once. The purposes for which such labour is required, (c.p., filling jars and 
carboys with acid, packing bags or cases with crystals, conveying sulphur from 
the sulphur bins to the burners, etc., etc.), calls for the most part for but 
tittle skill, and it is therefore a matter of no consequence whether the same 
workmen are engaged each time that it becomes necessary to recruit such 
labour, or whether an entirely fresh set of employees is taken on. As the 
number of hands available in the immediate vicinity is limited, it follows that 
in actual practice wo do get much the same men each month, but the point 
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we are emphasizing is that the workmen engaged for this type of work do not 
regard their employment in the factory as a means of livelihood ‘ per se ’, but 
are free to accept similar work wherever it may be offering. In other words, 
only a relatively small number of such workmen are ‘ ‘ specialists ”. 

Power (meluding fuel), 

32. (a) For the most part, steam. The latter is essential for the Chamber 
process, and as we have to raise steam for this it is more economical to utilise 
steam power for practically every other purpose. Where steam is not used, 
we employ liquid fuel, it having been found cheaper under present circum¬ 
stances to instal oil engines than to make use of electric power. 

(b) The fuel used is C. P. Pench coal. As there is no coal available in the 
Bombay Presidency this has to be purchased through local dealers. 

33. We have taken the working of the last complete year as a basis for 
making this calculation, and during that period we consumed 1,210 tons of 
coal, and 149^ tons of liquid fuel. The latter is equivalent to 372 tons of 
coal, making a total of 1,592 tons of coal consumed. Our total production 
during the year was 3,466'34 tons, so that the consumption of coal per ton 
produced works out at 0-456 tons. 


34. (a) Coal 

Liquid Fuel 


Rs. 7 approximately at pit head. 
R«. 38 per ton ea:-installation. 


(6) Coal . . Rs. 15 per ton. 

Liquid Fuel . Rs. 40-10 per ton. 

35. Electric power is not used. 

Market. 

36. We have not been able to find that there is any census of production 
of chemicals in India. 

37. We would refer the Board to statement “A” enclosed with our letter 
to Government dated 1st August 1925. A copy is attached for ready reference. 

38. We do not at the present time know of any particular' factor which 
should tend to increase the demand substantially in the near future. It 
follows, however, that as India is a country whose resources have by no means 
been fully developed as yet, continued progress will result in continually in¬ 
creasing demand. It may be pointed out, moreover, that if the Chemical fac¬ 
tories in India are placed in a position which will enable them to manufac¬ 
ture fertilisers on an economic basis, this will result in an enormous increase 
in consumption both of the fertilisers themselves and of other products whoso 
manufacture would thereby be cheapened. It will be remembered that in our 
preliminary .statement to Government in 1925 we made it clear that to create 
a demand for fertilisers was the primary object of our application for,protec¬ 
tion. We also at that time quoted from the Geological Survey of India, 
V^olume XL'VI, pp. 296-296, wherein Sir Thomas Holland pointed out that this 
country is robbed every year of over 90,000 tons of phosphatic fertilisers, and 
that it is compelled to pay over 20 millions sterling for products obtained in 
Europe for minerals identical with those lying idle iri India. India is essen¬ 
tially an agricultural country, and it has been shown on innumerable occasions 
by authorities competent to speak on the subject that the use of chemical fer¬ 
tilisers as a means of increasing her production has not yet been developed to 
anything like it.s full extent. If the Chemical factories of India are enabled, 
by increasing the demand of such important products as Epsom Salts, so to 
reduce the cost of manufacturing Sulphuric Acid that they can produce fer¬ 
tilisers at a price which the agriculturist can afford, it will remain but a ques¬ 
tion of time before the latter is educated to use them in a measure which 
will permit him to reap the full benefit of the country’,s vast agricultural 
potentialities. 
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39. Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad, Indore, Nagpur, and Secunderabad 
(Deccan), constitute our chief markets, and to a small extent, Karachi. By 
far the largest proportion of our business is done locally, but many of the 
local dealers purchase from us on account of their up-country constituents. 

40. (a) No. The fact that we are ourselves situated at a port puts us on 
a par so far as freight is concerned with the importers of foreign products. 

41. This is by xio means impossible. We already export battery acid, and 
have received in the past occasional orders for Sulphuric Acid from the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. We are at the moment negotiating with firms in 
Penang, and in Kobe, Japan, who desire to import from us the chemicals we 
manufacture. In the case of the former, however, the business would be 
principally in acids, and the difficulty of obtaining freight for this class of 
goods makes the question of shipment to Penang problematical. It k as yet 
too early to haaard an estimation of the volume of business which might be 
available either from these or other countries, but we have not lost sight of 
the possibility of exporting our products in time to come, provided of course 
that we are placed in a position to manufacture on a competitive footing. 

42. (o) The following products have been or are regularly purchased by 
Government and/or other Public bodies; — 

Pure Brimstone Sulphuric Acid for batteries. 

Sulphuric Acid Commercial. 

Nitric Acid. 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Sodium Carbonate. 

Epsom Salts (medical). 

Glaubers Salts. 

Green Copperas. 

42. (b) (i) We regret that we have no accurate records available to show 
the prices paid and the quantities delivered during the war. 

(ii) Pwe Brimstone Sulphuric Acid :— 

Quantity Average prioe 





m Ions. 

per ton. 





Ba. 

1923-24 

4 • • 


36-9 

327 

1924-25 

* * » 

• t . 

63-8 

303 

1925-26 

• • • 

* 

8-7 

257 

1926-27 

, ♦ * 

* " * 

36-0 

245 

1927-28 

• 

. 

316-6 

305 


Sulphuric Aeid- 

-Comineieial 1,840. Nitric Acid 84° Tw. 


Quantity 
in Tons 

Average price 
per ton. 

Quantity 
in Tons. 

Average price 
per tou. 



Bar 


Eg. 

1923-24 . 

. . 13-7 

233 

0-3 

922 

1924-26 . 

33'8 

226 

0-9 

686 

1926-26 . 

. 13-3 

134 

0-17 

828 

1926-27 . 

16-6 

140 

0-08 

688 

1927-23 . 

34-6 

225 

1-2 

840 
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Hydrochloric Acid 32° 'iV- Washing-Soda Crystals. 




Quantitv Arerage rate 

Quantity 

Average rate. 



iu Tons. 

per ton. 

iu Tons. 

per ton. 




Ea. 


Es. 

1023-24 . 


4-7 

303 

130 

119 

1924-25 . 


5-4 

298 

9'7 

118 

1925-26 . 


3-6 

274 

14-0 

120 

1926-27 . 


1-1 

338 

1.5-4 

120 

1927-28 . 


10-9 

420 

47-0 

105 



Epsom Salt —Medical. 

Glaubers Salt. 



Quantity 

Average rate 

Quantity 

Average rate 



ia Tons 

pec ton 

iu Tons. 

per tou. 




Ea. 


Es. 

1923-24 . 


. ... 

... 

... 


1924-25 . 


. 480 

110 

2-0 

110 

192,5-26 . 


. 500 

HO 



1926-27 

. 

. • ... 

... 


... 

1927-28 


. 

... 

... 

... 



Green Copperas. 

Disinfeotiiig Powder. 



Quantity 

Average rate 

Quantity 

Average rate 



in Tons. 

per ton- 

in Tons. 

per ton. 




Es. 


Ea, 

1923-24 



... 

... 

... 

1924-25 




... 

... 

1925-26 


1-6 

70 

... 

... 

1926-27 

. 

, . «♦. 


4-3 

231 

1927-28 

■ 

. 

... 

3-0 

230 



Disinfectants, 

Distilled Water, 



Quantity. 

Average rate 

Quantity. 

Avei’ajje rate 



Gins. 

per glu. 

Glud. 

per g‘lu. 




Es. r. 


Es. 

1923-24 


5,043 

2 4 0 

... 

... 

1924-25 


2,710 

2 3 9 

... 

... 

1925-20 


4,095 

2 4 0 

70 

1 

1926-27 


2,-556 

2 16 

... 

... 

1927-28 


2,500 

2 4 0 


... 


Foreign Competition. 

43. By far the keenest competition is experienced from Germany. This 
is the exporting country not only of products manufactured there, but of all 
products manufactured in other countries by factories which are included in 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschatt, Frankfurt G/M (Germany) 
combine. As this combine controls all the chemical factories on the Continent 
which are of any importance, Germany itself may be regarded for all intents 
and purposes as the competing country. Next in order of importance we 
would place Great Britain. Here too all the chemical works of any size are 
controlled by one combine, operating on a huge scale all over the world. In 
this case, however, we do not meet with the same competition, because at the 
moment those chemicals which are being exported to India are not at present 
the same as those on which we are ourselves dependent. It cannot be denied, 

a 







nevertheless, that in Great Britain we have, at least potentially, a very for¬ 
midable competitor, and that if a serious bid were to he made by the com¬ 
panies concerned for the control of the Indian market the Indian industry 
would have even less hope of survival than we see for it at present. Even as 
things are, we have to sell, for example. Copperas, in the face of keen com¬ 
petition from England, wliile as an example of the manner in which the 
English combine is in a position, should it desire, to force us out of the market 
altogether, we may cite the case of Caustic Soda. Our Factory, soon after its 
inception, erected an elaborate and very expensive Caustic Soda plant, and 
for some time we were able to manufacture Caustic Soda quite successfully. 
Prices of the English-made article, however, became lower and lower each 
year, until we were eventually obliged to discontinue the manufacture of 
Caustic Soda altogether, and dismantle the plant, which has now been out of 
use for a number of years. Protection is not sought for in the case of this 
product, and we are not suggesting that it will ever again he possible for us 
to compete with the imported Caustic, (a monopoly of which is enjoyed by the 
combine already referred to), but we have given the example as indicative of 
the dangers which lie in wait for the Indian industry so long as it has little 
or no protection against the large European syndicates. 

44. The essential difference between ponditions of manufacture in India 
and tho chief competing countries lies in the fact that in the latter the pro¬ 
duction of Sulphuric Acid as such is not regarded as an important part of 
chemical manufacture. In the.se countries only a very small proportion of 
their output of Sulphuric is sold as such, by far tbe greater portion being 
utilised for the manufacture of the more profitable secondary manufactures. 
To develop a factory on these lines is the object of every cbemical works, but 
the Indian industry is unfortunately unable to do the same. Owing to the 
very much larger demand for such products which our competitors enjoy 
together with cheaper means of manufacture, they are able to export the 
commodities in question at prices which make it impossible for us to sell our 
own secondary products without loss, and by continual “dumping” to cap¬ 
ture the market from us altogether. Indian manvrfacturers are therefore 
obliged to fall back upon the sate of Sulphuric and other acids as their chief 
means of livelihood, and it is only thanks to their geographical position, 
which makes the transport of acids in bulk to India a matter of some difficulty, 
that they are able to do even this. The benefits, however, which India has 
hitherto derived from her geographical position are rapidly being nullified. 
Since we first prepared our case for protection and submitted it to Govern- 
meiiTj in 1926, an increasingly large quantity of Sulphuric, Nitric and Hydro¬ 
chloric Acids has been imported into India at prices which have forced us to 
bring down our own all round .and which are leading every day to still further 
reductions. We have as a consequence no longer any control in regard to the 
prices at which we can sell our own acids, these being governed to-day solely 
by the prices at which imported acid is being sold. It may further be renmrk- 
ed that the production of those products in which foreign competitors have 
already captured this market being the primary concern for the manufac¬ 
turers in question, the acid has become a surplus product which can be 
exported at prices which, even after freight has been added, are well below 
those at which we ourselves were previous selling. We therefore view the 
increasing import of foreign acid with the gravest apprehension. 

45. Ye.s. In India che.ap electric power is not available, whereas in tbe 
chief competing countries chemical mannfaetui-e is being conducted to an 
increasingly large extent by electrolitic processes. For the manufacture of 
Nitric Acid, for example, we have adopted the Valentiner process, whereas 
in Europe and America manufacturers are tending more and more to make 
it synthetically from the atmosphere by electric processes, cheap power being 
available from bydro-electric schemes. Similarly we manufacture Hydro¬ 
chloric acid and utilise the Salt Cake, if possible, whereas in Europe Salt Cake 
ie the prineila product, and Hydrochloric Acid is a by-product. Increasing 
amounts are now made synthetically from the excess chlorine produced in the 
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leleotrolytic alkali process by combining it with hydrogen under conditions 
which permit acid of much higher strengths to be made. 

In Europe, moreover, Epsom Salts (magnesium sulphate), are made from 
-Kieserite from the Stassfurt deposits by solution and purification. The 
deposits are worked chiefly for potassium salts, and magnesium sulphate is 
more or less a by-product. We manufacture it from magnesite by treatment • 
with sulphuric acid. 


i) 

C. 1. F Bombay 
Per ton. 

£ s. 

Duty 
per cent’ 

Lauding charges 
Per Ton. 

Sulphuric Acid 

11 0 

15 

3 

Nitric Acid . 

35 0 

15 

3 

Hydrochloric Acid . 

30 0 

15 

3 

Epsom Salt 

,3 18 

15 

3 

Glaubers Salts . 

4 0 

15 

3 

Copperas . 

4 18 

3i 

3 

Washing Soda . 

7 10 

15 

3 


47. (a) The sources from which information in this respect can be obtained 
■are many. In the first place there is the local market itself, where such 
articles as imported Copperas. Copper Sulphate and Epsom Salts are fro*fly 
obtainable at certain standard prices. It follows that if the retail price to 
the consumer is below our own selling price the price to the importer is still 
lower. For while the local dealer may be prepared on occasion to dispose of 
imported goods at a loss, no dealer is going to sell regularly at a loss, month 
in month out. In the case of acids wo are in a position to obtain authorita¬ 
tive evidence in the shape of actual invoices. In Bombay the sale of our SuE 
phuric Nitric and Hydrochloric Acids is in the hands of a syndicate composed 
of four Indian merchants. We do not sell these acids^ in Bombay to anyone 
outside this syndicate, with the exception of local Mills, Government, and 
public bodies. We have dealt with these merchants for a number of years, 
and receive from them the closest co-operation. They are in a position to 
obtain information regarding imported acid which misht not otherwise be 
available and it is as a consequence of the very definite information which 
they have produced from time to time in this connection that we have been 
obliged to reduce the prices of our own acids to withstand the foreign com¬ 
petition. We have every confidence in the good faith of the parties in que^ 
tion but apart from this* as the retail price of our acids is also fixed by us and 
we are in a position to see that those prices are maintained there would be 
nothing to be gained by conveying false information regarding competitors 
prices In point of fact, our own dealers have to be content with a smaller 
margin of profit now that imported acid is freely available. There are also 
the local Mills, many of which are under the control of our own Managing 
Agents, and Government and other public bodies. The information obtained 
from these sources regarding the prices of imported goods may Mrtainly be 
regarded as thoroughly reliable. Lastly there are the indenting houses them- 
selves, from whom we have been able to obtain on occasion confirmation ot the 
facts ascertained elsewhere. 


(h) From our replv to the preceding question it will be seen that we are 
in a position to assert without fear of contradiction that the information 
obtained from the sources we have mentioned may be regarded as entirely 


dependable. 

48. (a) We have already dealt with this subject in our reply to qu^tiou 43 
above The two combines mentioned therein constitute, for all practical pur¬ 
poses ■ our only competitors, and of the two the I. G. Farbemndustrie AWien- 
gesellshaft is responsible for by far the most serious competition. 

(6) Both combines have been formed comparatively recently the moving 
spirit in the case of the British combine being Lord Melchett. The activities 
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i>f both are world-widej and both companies are. bached by enormone finanoid 
resources. 

(c) We have already traced the manner in which the operations of these 
two chemical combines have forced us out of the market altogether in the case 
of Epsom Salts, the dumping of which is already on record, and are obliging 
us day by day to dispose of our three principal acids at prices which tend to 
become less and less remunerative. It may he definitely stated, in fact, that 
if the manufacturers in question were to make a serious hid for the acid 
market by dumping Sulphuric and the other two acids in India as was done in 
the case of Epsom Salts, the Indian industry W'ould be finally crippled beyond 
recovery, seeing that the other products, such as Copi^eras and Glaubers 
Salts, are already sold at a loss. We realise, how'ever, that generalisations 
such as this are hound to he accepted by the Tariff Board with a certain degree 
of reserve, and as we are asked in this question to explain in what way we have 
been affected by foreign competition we feel that a concrete instance of the 
difficulties we are faced with may not be out of place. 

The new refinery for H. M. Mint, Bombay, which is now in course of con¬ 
struction will require about 200 tons or more of Nitric Acid per year. This is 
more than double our present output of Nitric Acid, and the securing of thi.s 
order would he of the utmost benefit to us. In spite, however, of Govern¬ 
ment’s known desire to patronise Indian concerns wherever possible, we can 
see no hope whatsoever of obtaining this birsiness oiring to the fact that a 
German firm has quoted, wo und(;rstand, a price of 0-2-3 per pound of 100 per 
cent, pure Nitric Acid delivered in Bombay in returnable drums. The lowest 
price which we could possibly afford to quote for a similar quality of Nitric 
Acid would not be below Bs. 0-3-0 per pound, and even at tins price wo should 
not make anything. The saving to Government on the very large quantity 
they require for the Mint which w-ill accrue to them by placing the order with 
our foreign competitors is so marked that in spite of the greater convenience 
which they would derive from having stocks ready and available in Bombay 
the order will undoubtedly be placed with Germany, 'unless a protective measure 
of duty is recommended •uihich vnll place, ns on an equal footing until our 
competitors. The source from which we ihave obtained the information we 
have given in connection with this order is entirely trustworthy, and we feel 
that the facts will serve to show the hardship of our position. On the one 
hand we have Government urging a policy of support to Indian industries, 
and, by their reference to the Tariff Board of our application for protection, 
admitting the desirability of investigating onr position, and on the other hand 
we find foreign competitors offering such favourable rates to Government for 
the supply of a product no better than that inanufacturexl by ourselves that we 
are obliged to resign ourselves to the prospect of seeing our position usurped 
by another country. It will possibly be argued that in a case such as this 
where a very considerable saving to Government is involved, there can be no 
choice in the matter. We maintain, however, that if Government regards the 
question as one which demands no other consideration than that of immediate 
expense, it will he following a short-sighted and inequitable policy. Through¬ 
out the course of our application for protection we have stressed the import¬ 
ance io this country, particularly iu time of war, of a live and up-to-date 
chemical industry. "We are already suppliers to the Ammunition Factory, 
Kirkee, of acids, etc., and in times of emergency we have a plant which 
would be capable of supplying it with all its requirements. We have 
repeatedly pointed out, however, that unless Government is prepared to place 
the chemical factories of India on their feet once more by imposing protective 
duties for a sufficient number of years, the industry, already moribund, will 
become within a very .short time defunct. 

49. No. 

60. (a) We have dealt with this in our reply to question 44 above. 

(b) In order to manufacture Epsom Salts from Kieserite we would import 
the latter, but as the cost of converting it into Epsom Salts would be slightly 



more than the difference in freight between the latter and the Kieserite, it 
would be unprofitable to do so. 

By manufacturing Epsom Salts from magnesite we utilise an Jndian raw 
material, and also Sulphuric Acid, which helps to bring our production of the 
latter nearer to the economic limit. 

Again, in Europe Salt Cake is an important product used for alkali manu¬ 
facture by the Leblanc process for the manufacture of sodium sulphide, and 
for glass manufacture, whereas in India Salt Cake has no market value except 
very occasionally for the manufacture of Glaubers Salt. 

51. The keenest competition in imported acids is experienced in Ahmeda- 
bad, Petlad, Bhavnagar and other places in that neighbourhood, and also in 
Karachi, In Bombay there was not, until fairly recently, very serious com¬ 
petition in acids, but more and more shipments have been arriving here of 
late, and our local dealers are complaining of foreign competition on all sides. 
In other products, such as Epsom Salts, Copperas, etc., foreign competition 
is general, and wide,spread, dumping having taken place in these articles on 
an extensive scale. 

52. (a) Yes. 

(h) We have already explained that the keenest competition is met with 
from Germany and other European countries whose chemical industries are 
under the control of the German syndicate. This being so, it will, we think, 
be obviouiS that it is only since the war and the snb.seqnent reinstatement of 
Germany’s trade that she has been able to export on the present large scale, 
and it is therefore only since the war that the prices of her chemicals have 
been stabilised on the existing low basis. Added to this, it may be pointed 
out that the development of the I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft to 
its present magnitude (which makes if the ino.st powerful combine in the 
world), has been a matter of recent years only, and that although a chemical 
combine on the same lines existed before the war it i.s only since the termin¬ 
ation of ho-stilities that it has expanded so enormously. 

(c) Except in the unlikely event of another war involving all the chemical- 
producing countries of Europe, tlie causes contributing to the present low 
prices must be regarded as definitely permanent. The combine in question, 
moreover, has such a powerful organisation behind it with such vast resources- 
in the w-ay of finance and potential output that we li.ive no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that should it deterraijie to make a serious bid for the whole of the Indian 
market the chemical industry in India would have nc chan.ee wlmtsoever, 
under existing conditions, of surviving for more than a very short time, 

63, Our main market in India, as we have mentioned already, is Bombay 
itself. We have therefore no freight to pay in order to reacli it. The sea 
freight payable by the importing houses on foreign chemicnls wo have ascer¬ 
tained to be approximately as follows; —■ 

Rs. 

Sulphuric Acid . . '} jQqg kilograms or 40 e, ft., ship’s 

Nitric Acid . . . tOO f option. 

Hydrochloric Acid . . ' 

Potash Alum ... 25 

Cojiperas .... 40 

Copper Sulidmte . . 55 per 101-5 kilograms. 

Glaubers Salt , . 32-6 

Epsom Salt ... 30 

All rates plus 10 per cent, less 5 per 
cent, le.s.s 10 per cent. 

54. So far as Bomb.ay itself is concerned, we are, of cour.se, on a par with 
the importer in thr case of freight from Bombay to any np-country markeL 
We have already mentioned, however, the disadvantage we are put to through 
imported goods'arriving via Port Okha, and a comparison of the freight rates 
from tnat port to the neighbouring markels with the freights from Bombay 





to the same placx* may therefore serve to answer the purposes of this ques¬ 
tion. Confining oirselves to acids, and choosing Ahmedabad, Petlad, and 
Vartej, as three representative markets, we find thet the rates work out as 
follows: — 


Stations. 

Mileage. 

Bate for 
Sulphuric 
per Manud, 

Hate for 
Nitric 
per .\faund. 

Bate for 

H. C. L. 
per Maund. 



Rb. a. p. 

Es a. p. 

Ba. a, p. 

Bombay to Vartej . . . 

48C 

2 0 8 

3 0 4 

3 0 4 

Okha to Vartej .... 

S08 

0 14 11 

1 4 3 

1 4 3 

Bombay to Ahmedabad 

308 

1 6 6 

2 13 

2 1 3 

OVha to Ahmedabad .... 

312 

011 0 

13 6 

1 3 6 

Bombay to Petlad ... 

282 

15 0 

1 14 11 

1 14 ll 

Okba to Petlad ..... 

366 

1 1 9 

1 

19 2 

i 

1 9 2 


65, (a) Yes. All plant and machinery has to be imported from abroad, 
nud the .extra coat incurred by reason of freight and duty constitutes a di.s- 
advantage to the Indian manufacturer. 

■ (5) Yes. The very high standard of living expenses in India makes it 
necessary for the Indian manufacturer to pay a proportionately higher wage 
to expert labour. 

(c) Yes. The lower cost of ordinary labour is more than offset by the lower 
standard of efficiency. 

(e) Yes. On consumable stores, and on the principal raw material, sulphur, 
the Indian manufacturer has to pay in any case freight, and in some cases 
freight and duty. The freight on sulphur, for example, from Sicily or 
America to India is obviously higher than the freight on the same article to 
lUngland or any other country in Europe. In addition to this it has already 
been pointed out that the lack of available supplies of pyrites in India leaves 
us at the mercy of the syndicate controlling sulphur when it comes to a ques¬ 
tion of price. 

- (/) No. 

(p) The higher rate of interest which the Indian manufacturer has to pay 
for finance makes the maintenance of stocks of spare parts a slightly larger 
capital expense. The average rate of interest payable by the Indian pro¬ 
ducer is between 6 per. cent, and 7 per cent, while in England, for example 
the rate is about 6 per cent, or lower. It is also necessary to carry' larger 
stocks owing to the difficulty of obtaining them at short notice. 

(h) Yes. To mention only one example, we pay 16 per cent, duty on silica 
ware, which is largely used in the various plants and which is imported from 
England where it is made. 

(i) Generally speaking, it is more difficult to raise money in India for indus¬ 
trial enterprises of this nature than it is in other countries. 

56. The disadvantages mentioned above must all be regarded as permanent 
with the possible exception of those under the heading (b) and (c). A reduc 
tion in living expenses and an increase in the efficiency of Indian labour would 
do something to mitigate the disadvantages in these two cases. It is, how¬ 
ever, impossible to express an opinion as to when, if ever, this may be expect- 
ed'td come about. 
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Internal Competition. 

57. (a) and (h) The pvincipal Indian maniifactureis of ehemicals in addi¬ 
tion to ourselves are :—The Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co., Ltd., Anibernath, 
Messrs. I>, Waldie & Co., Calcutta, and Messrs. Parry & Co., Madras. To 
the best of our knowledge and belief there is now no serious competition be 
tween any of these. It will be seen that with the exception of the Dharams 
Morarji Chemical Co., and ourselves the firms we have mentioned are, by their 
very situation, unable to operate in any but their own markets. Each com¬ 
pany is consequently content to find a market for its products in the territory 
which comes under its immediate control. We deal with the Dharamsi 
Morarji Chemical Co., in our reply to the next question. 


The firms we have mentioned above are the principal manufacturers 
inasmuch as they possess genuine chemical factories, and make their products 
from the raw material, in the case of these, for the reasons given, there is 
little or no internal competition. We are, however, suffering to an increasing 
extent from competition from two other factories, which are importing Sul¬ 
phuric Acid from abroad, and selling it as such, and also making from the 
imported product large quantities of Hydrochloric Acid. We refer to the 
Bhavnagar Chemical Works, and to a factory in Petlad. The former are 
actually selling Hydrochloric Acid in the Bombay market in competition with 
ourselves, and owing to the initial cost of the imported Sulphuric being low, 
the price at which their Hydrochloric Acid can be sold in Bombay, even after 
allowing for the freight from Bhavnagar, is lower than our own market price. 
The other manufacturer is understood to be financed by the Petlad Turkey 
Red Dye Works, and is supplying the Mills in Petlad and the vicinity with 
their requirements of Sulphui-ic and Hydrochloric Acids. We had formerly a 
very good outlet for Hydrochloric Acid in the Petlad market, which we regard¬ 
ed as one of our best sources of consumption. Since this manufacturer has 
started business, however, we find that we have lost the market altogether. 
Shipments of the imported acid are obtained vid Port Okha, and as the pro¬ 
cess of conversion to Hydrochloric Acid is simple, and inexpensive one, the 
freight to Petlad on our own product precludes us altogether from selling 
there. 

68. Yes. From May, 1922 to May 1927 we w;ere obliged to compete in all 
our more important products with the Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co. This 
led eventually to intensive price-cutting, and consequent loss to both com¬ 
panies a state of affairs which was to be strongly deprecated as detrimental 
" to the’ interest of the whole industry. Owing to thi.s, and to the alarming 
increase in foreign competition, it was felt that a compromise between tbe 
two companies would be to their mutual benefit, and as a result of cons.ider- 
able negotiation a scheme was finally formulated whereby our own Managing 
Agents became the selling agents for both companies, a scale being drawn w 
which allotted to each factory the share in production to which its past records 
entitled it. This scheme applies to acids only, since it was in these that the 
internal competition was most severe. So far as other products were con¬ 
cerned the interests of the two factories were not considered to clash, the 
Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co. being manufacturers for the most part Ot 
fertilisers, copper sulphate, potash alum, and one or two other products which 
we were not ourselves making, while we were concentrating on Epsom and 
Glauber’s Salts, Sodium Carbonate, Turkey Red Oil, and Copperas. To pre¬ 
vent however, the possibility of competition even m these other products, it 
was mutually agreed at the same time that each company would continue to 
confine itself to its respective specialities, and would not, without previous 
notice, commenc.e the manufacture of any other product which it was not 
already making, and which would then be common to both. Further, in the 
case of Copperas, which both factories produce, a standard of prices was fixed 
which the two companies agreed to maintain. This pool arrangement has 
now been, in force since May, 1927, and the results have amply justified its 
initiation. 
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There is one other very much smaller concern, the Baroda Chemical Works, 
with whom a compromise has also been effected, whereby they undertake not 
to sell their products outside Baroda;, provided we and the Dharamsi Morarji 
Chemical Co., agree not to sell within their territory. This arrangement has 
also been found to be eminently satisfactory. 

69. (a) Yes. 

(h) We find it difficult to express an opinion in this connection. As a 
rough apiiroximation we would place the figure in each case at half the figure 
given in our reply to question No, 5. 

60. No. With the exception of pumps, and similar accessories, there is 
practically no machinery required at ;all, and nothing that can be termed ela¬ 
borate. The plant required for the manufacture and concentration of Sul¬ 
phuric Acid is the largest and mo.st oo.stly portion of the plant employed, the 
remainder being comparatively simple in design, although somewhat expen¬ 
sive to ins tab 

61. 60'41 per cent. 

62. A brief description of our plant and machinery will best be understood 
if arranged according to the various products, 

1. Steam I’omer Plant consists of three Lanca,shire Boilers complete with 
economisers, feed water tanks and pumps. Steam conveyed to plants via 
lagged 7" niiiin and exhairst returns rid 4" main to i^reheater tank. Town’s 
water used for boiler feed and 0. P. Coal used for fuel. 

2. Chamher Plant cou,sist.s of five sulphur burners and three nitre pots 
leading to Glover Tower thence to five leaden chambers, two of 17,445 c. ft 
and three of 36,445 c. ft. gas space, via, two reaction towers to Gay Lussac 
Tower. Draught supplied by boiler chimney, Chamber fitted with steam jets. 
Eight process tanks, two vertical Peanis compressors, and three eggs used for 
circulation of acid in Towers. 

3. Concentrators .—Two in number, fed by gravity from Chamber Plant 
and consisting of silica trays and basins feeding into silica coolers and thence 
to lead coolers. He.ated by liquid fuel, and waste gase.s return to earthenware 
packed lead scrubber fitted with Kestner fan. Two blowing eggs are provided 
and each noneentrator is rnpable of producing five tons 95 per cent, acid per 
day. 

4. Nitric Acid Plant consists of two one ton coal fired cast iron stills in 
brickwork setting. Gases condensed in Valentiner vacuum type plant, com¬ 
prising three stoneware coils and four 40 gin. receivers. Vacuum is main¬ 
tained by a .special pump of 12" stroke, and nitrecake is run into five cast 
iron pans. Leaden feed tank is connected to Chamber and Concentrator. 

5. TTydrochloric Acid Plant consists of three cast iron cylinders heated by 
coal fires. Gase,s are condensed in silica coils and absorbed in stoneware 
receivers. Leaden feed tank is connected to Chamber Plant and concentrator. 
Cast iron doors arc removed by chain ^blocks, in case of two stills fitted to a 
jit crane. 

6. Crystals Plant consists of four dissolvers, four .settlers, one filter press, 
two evaporators, fifty-one coolers, two hydro-extractors. Grinding machinery 
by Sturtedaiit is used for ore crushing. Plant can be used for Epsom Salts, 
Glauber’s Salt and Soda Crystals simultaneously or alternately. 

7. Di,stilled Water. —Steam from the main passed through lead coil 
immersed in wooden vat filled with salt cooling water. 

8. Copperas Plant consists of three dissolvers, ten coolers, one evaporator, 
eumps and two settlers. Acid fed direct from Chamber Plant by gravity. 

9. Workshop) contains two lathes, two vertical drilling machines, one cir¬ 
cular saw, one sawing and one screwing machine all driven by a Robson Oil 

engine, 

10. Cooling Water. —This is contained in two reservoirs and water is drawn 
by two Riistou centrifugal pumps driven by Buston and Crossley Oil Engine.s. 
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Cooling water for Chamber Plant is drawn from concrete reservoir filled from 
above reservoirs pumped into overhead storage tank by Ruston centrifugal 
pump and Ruston Oil Engine. 

11. Turkey Red Oil Plant consists of two leaden vats in cooling tanks. 
Contents are hand stirred during process. 

We have also complete plant for disinfectants, printing ink,s, etc., but as 
these products are not under discussion we have omitted a detailed desci’iption 
of the plant. 

63. It has already been remarked, at the time of presenting our applica¬ 
tion to Government, that protection is only sought for a limited number of 
years, sufficient to put the industry on its feet once more. If protective 
duties aj'c established which will prevent the dumping of foreign goods, we 
shall be able to compete so long .as tho.se duties arc in force, and when the time 
comes to repeal them the industry will have strengthened its position 
sufficiently to enable it to continue unaided. Given- the assurance, however, 
of a period of jjro.sperity long enough to permit it to reach that position, it 
would be our object to equip our factory with newer and more efficient plant, 
So as to place ourselves on a more equal footing with our foreign competitors 
when the duties were abolished. We take it that this would he the aim of the 
industry as a whole, and with the aid of (1) protection for a sufficiently long 
period, (2) the installation of fresh plant, we are confident that it could suc- 
ces.sfully compete with the foreign manufacturer. It will be readily under¬ 
stood that at the pre.sent time there is neither the incentive nor the necessary 
capita] to instal fresh plant. 

64. In 1921 we installed an additional condensation set to our Nitric Acid 
Plalit consisting of silica-ware Hart’s t^qae condensers. This was found to 
work unsatisfactorily for two reasons; (i) the temi)er3ture of cooling water 
was too high during the greater part of the year and (ii) the acid produced 
contained too high a percentage of chlorine to satisfy the local market where 
the acid is u.sed for gold refining. 

65. The only parts of the machinery or plant made in India are the cast 
iron cylinders and doors u,sed in the Hydrochloric acid plant. We have been 
able to obtain from one manufacturer certain earthenware and stoneware used 
in the hydrochloric and Concentration plants. 

Capital Account. 

66. (a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) Rs. 5,13,963-8-11. 

id) Rs. 9,21,288-11-10. 

(e) Rs. 1,35,662-2-5. 

67. The figures given in the answer to the last question represent the cost 
price of the assets mentioned as they stood in our books at 31st March 1928. 
Against this we had at that date a depreciation reserve fund of 
Rs. 3,83,359-15-8. 

68. We are fortunately in a position to give a very accurate reply to this 
and the .succeeding question. We have recently had a fresh valuation of our 
Works carried out by Messrs. Gilbert-Lodge & Co., Bombay, our Directors 
having decided that the time had come to determine whether the amount set 
aside for depreciation was more or less than enough, and what would be the 
present replacement cost of a factory similar to our own. This re-valuation, 
which ha.s been most carefully carried out, has been drawn up with the latter 
object in view, i.e., it is intended to show present day replacement costs. 
Prom our reply to the following question it will be seen that the amount set 
aside for depreciation hitherto exceeds the amount which should be necessary, 
according to the valuation, by Rs. 46,031-9-6. 



Rs. 

69. (a) Biiiltllngs, etc. . . . . . . . 6.24,144 

(b) Plant, machinery, etc. 6,08,432 

These figvues have been taken from the valuation referred to above. The 
factory having been in existence now for over 14 years, it may he assumed 
that the operating cost of a new Works would now be lower than our own, 
due to the fact that advantage could be taken of the many new processes of 
manufacture which have been introduced during the last ten years. Replace¬ 
ment costs would also be much lower for some time to come. It may he point¬ 
ed out, however, that the cost of erecting a similar factory, that is to say, 
the cost of the actual labour which would be necessary, would be greater to-day 
than it wa.s in our own case, because of the great increase in wages which has 
taken place since pre-war days. 

70. The authorised capital of the company is £100,000, divided into 99,000 
Participating Ordinary share.s of £1 each, and 10,000 Deferred shares of 2 each, 
and it is fully subscribed and paid-up. 

71. There are no Preference shares, but the rights attaching to the two 
classes of shares mentioned above are as follow.?; —the Participating Ordinary 
shares carry with them the right to a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per 
annum, which i.s non-cumulative, and they rank, both as regard dividend and 
capital, in priority to the Deferred shares. Surplus profits, or in the event 
of a winding-up, surplus assets after repayment of capital, are to be divided 
in the proportion of one-third to the holders of the Participating Ordinary 
shares, and two-thirds to the holders of the Deferred shares. 

72. Please refer to our reply to the preceding question. 

73. No debenture loans exist. 

74. The rupee figure has been given in our answer to question 67, and the 
sterling equivalent, as shown in the balance sheet for the year ended 31st 
March 1927 i.s £25,668-12-10. It should be explained that the conversion of 
all assets and liabilities from rupees to sterling is done at J to the rupee. In 
our replies to question 67 et seq., we have given figures in rupees because .the 
final balance-sheet, with sterling equivalents, for the last complete year is 
not yet available. The reserve fund has been accumulated from surplus 
profits. 

Worfcs Oostn. 

76. (a) We appreciate the importance to the Board of having as full inform¬ 
ation as possible regarding works costs, and we desire to co-operate in this 
respect to the best of our ability. We have therefore completed the forms 
attached to the questionnaire in the manner required, and shall be pleased 
to give any other information in this connection which the Board may require. 
These remarks, however, apply to Works Costs only. When we come to Over¬ 
head charges we feel that any information given in this connection i.s of 
necessity of so private a nature that we must ask the Board to treat as confi¬ 
dential any disclosures we may make regarding them. For this reason we 
must request that our reply to question No. 79 hereunder he treated as private. 
We have adopted a system of cost accounting, but this system deals with the 
whole cost of each product, including overheads, i.e., it purports to show the 
final production co.st in its relation to selling price. 

77. Yes. Tn none of these year-s were the Works working to full capacity. 
The Works costs were increased in each of the three years given, due to low 
production. In each year the works were shut down for periods totalling at 
least three months during which time general labour had to be maintained to 
cope with deliveries, repairs and maintenance, therefore these items are pro¬ 
portionately increased. Fuel costs are also increased because full use cannot 
be made of the boiler capacity when working on low productions. Fires have 
to be banked and coal burned when no steam is actually being used. Steam 
losses occur due to excessive condensation when starting up and the wear and 
tear of steam pipe joints is considerably increased. Maintenance costs are 
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increased as corrosion takes place as rapidly when plants are idle as when 
they are working. The j^robable reduction in all other items except raw mate¬ 
rials would be, at a conservative estimate, about 20 per cent, if a full output 
had been obtained. 

79. The system of cost accounts now in force has only recently been intro¬ 
duced. We have therefore no figures available for the past years’ working, 
Previoirs to the introduction of the system now in use a system was adopted 
which did not include all the overheads and which was felt in many ways to 
be unsatisfactory. We do not therefore wish to give any figures arrived at 
under this system. The new system provides for costs to be determined every 
three months, or sooner, and for the private information of the Board we 
give below the costs of certain of our products, including all overheads, as 
determined by the latest cost sheets. Beyond the information, given in our 
reply to question No. 81 hereunder, we do not, however, propose to discuss dn 
any detail the nature of the system. The reason for this is that the system as 
employed has to i^rovide for the costs of all our products, and therefore 
includes tho.se products mentioned in cur reply to question No. 3 which do not 
enter into our case for protection. W’e are therefore obliged to treat the sub¬ 
ject in a broad way only. The particular costs referred to above are as 
follows : — 

Per to 
Rs. A. P. 

Sulphuric Acid ....... 180 0 0 

Nitric Acid .. 737 10 0 

Hydrochloric Acid ....... 787 3 3 - 

■ Copperas . . . . 7 . . • . 68 2 0 

Glauber’s Salt . . . . . . . ■ 61 6 8 

Washing Soda.90 15 6 

N.B ,—We have not manufactured any Epsom Salts for over a year. 

80. We regret we have no information in this connection. 

81. Under the system we have adopted, the overheads are allocated at a 
rate per unit of output. The proportionate rate which each product should 
bear is determined by the employment of a factor which is a combination of 
the estimated average monthly orrtput with the estimated gross profit over raw 
cost. The resulting share of the estimated average monthly overheads is then 
added to the cost of raw materials and labour. Thus if there are three pro¬ 
ducts whose average monthly output is 80 tons, 26 tons, and 1 ton respectively, 
on which a gross profit over raw costs of 20 per cent., 36 per cent.,and 2 per 
cent, is made, the factors will become: — 


80 >: 
25 ^ 
and 1 X 


20 

100 " 

36 

100 

2__ 

lOo 


or 16. 

01 9 . 
or '002. 


Total of factors 25'002. 

Then if X= the estimated total of the overhead expenses for the whole 
vear, the share of those expenses to be borne by each of these products per 
ton will be : — 

()) X ^ 

^ _I2 

.SO 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


25 002 i'2' 

" 25 

•002 ^ 
25-002 12 

T 
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(i) Dipreeiation. 

82. (a) Tlie rate allowed by the income Tax axithorities is, on buildings 
S per cent , on machinery 7J per cent. 

(h) & (c) It is a little difiBcult for ns to reply to these two questions. In 
our own case a sufficient depreciation reserve fund was created out of profits 
in the early days of the company, and since then it has not been considered 
necessary to make any substantial additions to this. For the purposes of 
calculating the cost of our products, therefore, depreciation has not had to 
be taken into account, and we have no practical experience of suitable rates 
or depreciation in so far as they enter into costs. Generally speaking, we are 
of the opinion that the rates allowed by the Income Tax authorities should be 
iufficient in all ordinary cases, A chemical plant does not depreciate to any 
considerable extent, owing to the fact that it is continually being renewed, 
s^though on the other hand it must be remembered that the buildings in which 
the various plants are housed depreciate much more rapidly than ordinarily, 
owing to the injurious effect on them of the chemical processes taking place 
therein. If anything, therefore, the rate on buildings should be increased. 

(ii.) Working Capital, 

83. The factory has never yet, since its inception, worked to full capacity, 
tt is difficult, therefore, to estimate the capital which would be required in 
the event of it doing so. As a rough approximation we would say that 
Rs. 5,00,000 would he sufficient, although a little more than this might be 
required in the initial stages. 

84. It is necessary to borrow additional capital to provide for the Com- 
pan.v’s working expenses. 

85. The amount borrowed varies between R-s. 3 and Si lacs. The rate of 
interest is one per cent, above the Imperial Bank rate, with a minimum of 
6 per cent. 

80. The total wmrks cost in any one month for the total amount produced 
fluctuates to so considerable an extent, according to whether all plants are 
working or whether certain of them are shut down, that we are unable to 
produce with any degree of accuracy a comparison between the working 
capital and the total monthly w'orks expenditure. At the present time the 
average amount of working capital which is employed is in the neighbourhood 
of Bk 3 lacs. From the figures submitted in Form I herewith the total 
annual expenditure on account of the works costs only can be ascertained. It 
is therefore possible to e.stimate very approximately the relation betW'een one 
month’s expenses on account of Works costs and the amount of working capital 
Involved. We would emphasise, however, that this estimate must necessarily 
be very approximate, 

87. About Rs. 86,000. Between production and payment there is nor¬ 
mally ail interval of about three months. 

88. We do not require to hold .stocks of coal, as we purchase our supplies 
under contract as and when found necessary. The principal raw materials 
of which we have to keep stocks are suljihur and nitrate of soda. The aver¬ 
age value of the stocks held of these two are Rs. 18,000 and Rs. 7,000 respec¬ 
tively. 

(Hi) Agents’ Commission A Head Office Expenses. 

89. The Head office of the Company is in London, and in India the Com¬ 
pany is controlled by the Managing Agents, Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., 
Ltd, 

90. (1) Head Office expenses are nominally consolidated in the form of a 
monthly allowance of £300. Actually, however, this is only drawn as required, 
and under normal conditions does not amount to as much as this. In addi¬ 
tion to the allowance the London office draw's a small commission of 1 per cent, 
on slutunents. 
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(2) The Managing Agents receive a commission of 4 per cent, on sales, 
and an additional 1 per cent, del credere commission. In return for the, 
latter they guarantee payment of all debts incurred on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany. 'They also receive an office allowance sufficient to cover the wages of 
the staff required, pay for the rent of the offices, and meet the other expenses 
necessary for a suitable organisation in connection with the sale of the Com¬ 
pany’s products. They receive 10 per cent, of the net profits made in any 
year. 

91. On the sale X’alue of all sales actually concluded. 

93. Between 7 and 10 per cent. 

Claim for Protection. 

94. We dealt with tliis question very fully in our letter to Government 
dated the 1st August, 1925, (a copy of which has been forwarded to the Board), 
and expressed therein the opinion that the conditions required by paragraph 
97 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report were abundantly satisfied. 

95. (tt) Large scale production, and the advantages derived therefrom, is 
not only capable of achievement but is a positive necessity for the economical 
development of the industry. Increasing output cannot but result in increas¬ 
ing economy of production, and our whole aim in applying for protection is 
to secure for ourselves the additional output which is so essential to economic 
working. This condition of paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission's Report 
is therefore fulfilled. 

(b) In our letter to Government of the 1st August, to which we have 
referred in our reply to question No. 94, we pointed out that our own factory 
is itself capable of supplying the whole requirements of India for Epsom Salts 
and Copperas, while our Acid Plant is large enough to supply the whole of 
Western Indi.'i with its pre.sent requirements of acids several times over. We 
•are therefore in a position to state quite definitely that the whole needs of the 
country could be \'ery easily snppliecl by the home production, and this condi¬ 
tion is therefore also satisfied. 

96. Both in our preliminary statement'to Government of the 23rd January, 
1926, and in our subsequent letter of the 1st Augmst we stressed the import¬ 
ance of our industry on national grounds, and empha.sised that it deserves 
protection apart from economic conditions. 

97. An industry may presumably be considered suitable to the economic 
conditions of the country in whiiih it is carried on if there are abundant sup¬ 
plies of the raw materials needed for the processes of manufacture. We have 
dealt with available supplies of raw materials in our letter to Government of 
the 1st August, and also in our replies to the earlier questions herein. With 
practically one exception only, sulphur, the necessary raw materials are avail¬ 
able in India, and as the products which tiie industry manufactures are 
necessities to the country we consider that the industry does undoubtedly 
possess features which make it suitable to Indian economic conditions. 

98. We would refer the Board to our reply to question 101 hereafter. 

99. (a) The following are the customs duties on certain chemicals : — 



Pel cent. 

Acids .... 

. 15 

ad valorem. 

Copper Sulphate 

. 15 

on tariff valuation of Rs. 19 per ewt. 

Copperas 

. 2i 

ad valorem. 

Copperas (in bulk) 

. 2i 

on tariff valuation of Rs. 4 per cwt. 

Epsom Salts 

. 15 

on tariff valuation of Rs. 3-8-0 per 
cwt. 

Glauber’s Salts . 

. 15 

ad valorem. 

Lump Alum 

. 15 

on tariff valuation of Rs. 6 per cwt. 

Washing Soda 

. 15 

ad valorem. 
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(6) In our reply to question No. 53 above we hax'e given freight rates from 
the Continent on various imported chemicals. As, however, we have no. 
information with regard to transport charges in the producing countries from 
factory to outward ports, insurance, or trade charges, we are unable to esti¬ 
mate with any degree of accuracy the protection which the industry enjoys 
la this connection. 

100. Both in our preliminary statement to Government and in our letter 
of the 1st August, 1925, we dealt at some length with the amount of protec¬ 
tion considered necessary, and intimated that this would be better left to the 
discretion of the Board after it has collected the necessary evidence. AVe 
feel that after the Board has obtained the information it requires, both in 
the replies to the questionnaire and in the course of oral examination, regard¬ 
ing cost prioe.s to the various Indian manufacturers of the products in ques¬ 
tion, it will he in a position to assess the amount of duty in each case which 
should be levied, bearing in mind that all the industry asks for is a measure 
of [protection sufficient to enable it to sell its own goods in competition with 
foreign imports. 

101. If it is felt that nothing short of considerably increased duties will 
provide the required protection, and that the imposing of such duties will not 
be feasible, we would recommend that the present duties should be increased 
to the extent thought lit, and the revenue derived therefrom applied for the 
benefit of the industry in the form of a subsidy on Sulphuric Acid. The 
latter, as we have emphasised all along, constitutes by far the most important 
[Product of the Indian industry, and cheap Sulphuric Acid would go a long 
way towards enabling us to withstand foreign competition. It is not too much 
to say, in fact, that a substantial subsidy, in the shape of a bonus on every 
ton of Sulphuric Acid produced bj' the Indian manufacturer, might alone be 
sufficient to enable him to compete successfully with outside producers, both 
in the acid itself and in the subsidiary products made from it. 

STATEMENT “A”. 

(Reference page 8 of our letter E, 0. L. No. of August 1925.) 


Approximaie Extent of the Indian Market. 


Name. 



1 Quantity. 

KffMAUKS. 

1 

Salphnrio Acid . 

j Cwts. 
78,10() 

Note (6'i—These figures are based on the fol- 

1 

Ifitric Acid 

1 

1 

10,200 

lowing data:— 

(1) Average figutOfi of inYiJorts for Ronibay 

and Bengal ag shown in the Indian 
Goveminetif: Petvrus for these Presi- 
dencies for the years 1920-21, 1921-32j 
1922-23. 

(2) Average gales of country maiiufactnrod 

Hydrochloric Acid 

1 

0,300 i 

goods in the Bombay Presidency for 
the j-ame years. 

P(U3. 

Allowances for ivrannfaetnres in Bengal 

Kpeom Salt . . . j 

i 

37,500 1 

and Madras, 
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Xame. 

Quantity. 

Eemarks. 


Cwts- 


'Green Copperas . . 

16,200 

itote (e)—Figures for imports into Madras ate 
not included- 

Alum. 

Aluminium Sulphate - 

3i,900 

61,800 

Note id)—Hydrochloric Acid —Figures for this 
acid are included in the group of other acids 
iu the Government Returns aud therefore the 
imports of Bonihay, Bengal and iWadras have 
been omitted iu the case of this Acid. 

Note (e)-“all the markets of the above commo¬ 
dities are increasing in extent, some of them 
very rapidly and the above average figures 
may therefore he taken as a very conservative 
estimate for current markets. 



Note (f)~8tt!pliuric Acid—The production of 
Sulphuric Acid hr the Steel Industry is not 
included iu these figures. Such production 
would add some 50 ti> 60 tous a day to the 
Sulphuric Acid figures. 


FORM I. 


Statement showing the aggregate expenditure incurred at the Works on the 
total output of our factory for each of the last three years. 


— 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


Bs. i. p. 

Ss. A. P. 

Es A. P. 

1, Kaw materials .... 

1,66,794 5 3 

1,12,64 '- 5 .3 

1,29,812 1 4 

,2. Works labour 

55,335 12 0 

51,642 1 0 

£0,861 10 0 

3. Power and Fuel .... 

57,614 0 1 

41,950 9 1 

28,034 15 11 

4. Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 
tenance of buildings, plant and 
machinery. 

29,637 13 0 

22,910 8 10 

11,321 10 7 

•5. General services supervision aud 
local office charges.^' 

55,i64 11 0 

55,253 11 0 

21,471 8 0 

6. Misoellaneous, e.p., rcut, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

7. Any other single item not enume- 
3 S irated above which amouuts to 5 

per cent, or more of the total ex¬ 
penditure'. 

32,585 4 5 

27,127 7 5 

\ 

20,680 9 

i 

Total 

3,97,231 13 9 

1 

3,11,434 10 7 

! 2,92,172 7 7 


* By tiiie wo undeuataud that the wages of the Works European aud Indian ataif ia 
intended, other labour charges being ahewu against 2. We have therefore given the cost 
of works salaries for the years under review. 


We attach Form 11 duly completed for six products. Items of expenditure 
1 to 5 inclusive may be taken as accurate, the amounts shown being allocated 
as incurred. For item 6 we have taken an equal share of the total per ton 
of each product, i.e., we have divided the total expenditure under this head¬ 
ing by the total in tons of these six products. The amount per ton being 
comparatively small there is little to he gained by differentiating between 
hhe various products, and the flat rate per ton which we have taken in each 
•case may be regarded as sufilciently accurate for the present purpose. 















FORM II. 


Statement showino the Worhs cost per unit of each finished product for each 

of the last three years. 


—, 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Chamhev Acid (pev ion). 

Es. A. 

P. 

EiS. A. 

P. 

Ks. A, 

P. 

I. Eaw niatmalg .... 

40 4 

0 

33 15 

1 

33 11 

2 

2. Works labour. 

19 0 

a 

23 0 

10 

26 S 

S 

3. Power and fuel. 

23 6 

11 

16 5 

6 

10 0 

10 

i. Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 
tenance of buildiugg, plant and 
macliinory. 

7 8 

i 

6 

5 U 

0 

! 

9 13 

7 

5. Goiieral services, supervision and 
local office charges. 

7 11 

2 

S 0 


6 13 

5 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 
taxes, insurance, oto. 

7 1 

0 

6 2 

>’> ■ 
<-> 

5 10 

C 

V. Aliy other single item not ciiume- 
rated above' which amounts to 

S per cent, or more of the total 
expenditure. 



... 




Total 

105 6 

7 

93 C 

3 

94 10 

2 


FOHM IT. 

Statement shoxving the Works cost per unit of each finished product for each 

of the last three years. 


— 

1925-26. I 

1926-27. 

3927-28. 

! 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid 
{per ton). 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

■ Rs. A. P, 

1. Eaw materials .... 

93 12 3 

88 8 0 

89 6 9 

2. Works labour . 

21 14 8 

14 S 1 

15 9 8 

3. Power and fuel .... 

7 2 2 

5 10 4 

7 6 1 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maiu- 
tetianoe of buildings, plant and 
machinery. 

7 12 10 

11 7 8 

9 4 5 

5, General serviccR, supervision and 
local office charges. 

8 6 8 

6 8 9 

7 5 0 

6. ilisccllaneous, e p.. rent, municipal 

taxes, iusurance, etc, 

7. Any other single item not enume¬ 

rated above which amounts to 

5 per cent, or more of the total 
expenditure. 

Total 

7 1 0 

6 2 3 

5 10 6 

146 1 7 

132 1,3 1 

134 9 S 
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FORM n. 


statement showing the Works cost per unit of each finished product for each 
of the last three years. 



1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Nitric uicid (per ion ). 

Ra. A. p. 

Es. A. p. 

Es. A. p. 

l« Raw materials .... 

619 14. 11 

479 10 7 

501 6 10 

2, Works labour. ... 

50 14 5 

95 2 10 

67 !3 4 

3, Power and fuel 

33 ii 0 

22 13 3 

21 7 11 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maiu- 
tciianco of buildings, plant and 
machinery. 

56 4 1 

39 15 2 

41 3 1 

5. General services, supervision and 
local office charges. 

' 31 9 7 

26 11 7 

17 9 0 

6. Misofllaucous, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, iusurauce, etc. 

7. Any other Bingle item not enninc- 

rated above which amounts to 

5 per cent, or more of the total 
expeuditure. 

7 10 

0 2 3 

1 

5 10 6 

Total 

729 10 0 


C55 3 5 


FORM II. 

Statement showing the Works cost per unit of each finished product for each 
of the last three years. 


— 

1925-26. 

i 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Hydrochloric Acid (per ton). 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. p. 

Es. A. p. 

1. Raw materiale .... 

300 12 10 

260 15 6 

269 13 6 

2. Works labour. 

103 14 0 

19.3 7 1 

193 4 10 

3. Power and fuel . . . , 

4. Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 

tenance of buildings, plant and 
maehinr.ry. 

5. General services, supervision and 

local office chargee. 

67 15 9 

69 2 10 

13 0 3 

47 13 0 

54 7 0 

9 14 3 

it 3 3 

61 5 5 

11 8 6 

6, MisoellaneouB, e.g , rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

7. Any othn- single item not enume¬ 

rated above which amounts to 

5 per c;nt or more of the total 
expenditure. 

7 10 

6 2 3 

5 10 (j 

Total 

561 14 S 

572 11 1 

582 I4 0 
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FORM II. 


Statement showing the Works cost per unit of each finished product for each 

of the last three years. 


— 

1925-26.. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Stilts {‘p&T 

Es. A p. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

1. Eaw materials . . . 

61 13 3 

62 4 11 

70 15 6 

2. Works labour . 

36 12 1 

12 12 0 

14 7 1 

3. Power and fuel .... 

11 6 7 

10 13 2 

14 11 4 

i. Ordinary current repairs and raain- 
tenance of buildings, plant and 
maohincry. 

16 1 6 

16 12 11 

12 0 1 

5. General services, supervision and 
local office charges. 

11 4 3 

10 11 2 

11 13 5 

6. Miscellaneous, e g., rent, muuioipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

7. Any other siug'le item not enume¬ 

rated above which amounts to 

5 per cent, or more of the total 1 
expenditure. 

7 1 0 

6 2 3 

5 10 6 

Total 

i 

144 6 8 

119 8 5 

129 9 11 


FORM II. 

Statement showing the Works cost per unit of each finished product for each 

of the last three years. 


— 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

i 

Coppero.-^ {per ton) . 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. F. 

Es. A. P. 

1, Baw materials ... 

. .38 6 5 

42 ,8 6 

64 .3 5 

2. Works labour . . • • 

20 7 11 

14 10 1 

14 12 6 

3. Power and fuel . • • j 

14 10 2 

10 12 4 

11 11 6 

4, Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 
tenance of buildings, plant and 
machinery. 

6 14 3 

10 5 5 

10 10 2 

5. General services, supervision and 
local office charges. 

7 10 4 

; i 

6 7 6 

7 0 7 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal : 

taxes, insurance, etc. I 

i 

7. Any other single item not enume- 

rated above which amounts to | 
5 per cent, or more of the total , 
expenditure. 

7 1 0 

6 2 3 

5 10 6 

Total 

101 2 1 

90 14 1 

1 94 0 0 

1 
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(2) Letter, dated IMh November, 19S8. 

We have the honour to send herewith the following statements, six copies 
«f each; — 

(1) Form 2A., showing actual costs per ton of products shown therein of 
raw material, Works’ labour, power and fuel, together with percentages. 

(2) Form D., showing the relation between the total sales in Bombay and 
the total sales up-country, together with percentages. 

(3) Form B., showing Sulphuric Acid 95 per cent, required for average 
annual consumption of products in Bombay Presidency and Sind. 

(4) Form F., showing Railway rates from Bombay to various stations. 

(5) Form G., showing gross, net, and tare weights of various packages for 
Railway transport of Sulphuric, Nitric, and Hydrochloric Acids. 

(6) Statement embodying our proposals with regard to Railway freight. 



(1) Form 2A, —Giving actual coxts per ton of products shetun of raw materials^ Worhs Labour and Power and Fuel, together with 

percentages. 


ieo 
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(2) Form Ti.^Total Scde^ in Bombay and Up Country. 



Sales, Bail 
and Sliip. 


lbs. 

454,620 



Percentages 
of Up 
Country 
Sales to 
Total. 


Per cent. 
73-54 


115,2(5 

62,156 

Tons. 
36-60 
19716 
127-18 
108'70 


Tons. 

18 75 
27-25 
35-40 
53-40 



(3) Form E .—Sulphuric Acid 95 per cent, required for average annual con¬ 
sumptions of products in Bombay Presidency and- Sindt 


Total 95% 
Sulpburio Eeqd. 
Tons. 



Total oonsumptiou, 
Bombay Presid.n y 
and Siud. 

1,560 tons. 

f 100 

,, Aa. 100 % 

1 143 

,, Aa. S4 Tw. 

} 75 

„ 100% 

( 238 

32‘”rw. 

•2,890 


720 


120 


313 


723 

It 

2,631 

Jl 

1,000 

If 



Acid Sulphuric 
,, Nitric . 

„ Hydrochloric 

Epsom Salt , 
Green Copperas 
Turkey Bed Oil 

Copper Sulphate 

Aluminous ,, 

Alum 

Fertilizers 


Note— The above figures are taken from Total productions of E. C. C, 
& D. M. Co.’s plus Average Imports for years 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-35, 
1925-26, 1926-27, extracted from annual statement of Sea Borne Trade. 

Nitric Acid .—If we were successful in obtaining H. M. Mint contract for 
200 tons of Nitric acid as 84° Tw. (i.e., 140 tons as 100 per cent.) an addi¬ 
tional 224 tons of Sulphuric Acid 95 per cent, would bo required. 













(4) Fobm F.—EaiJuja?/ Bates (per Railway maund of 8S-S9 Ihs.) 


m 



6 Gal. Carboy , j 36 ; 92 [ 12S j 28-13 j 91-87 70 : 106 33-96 j 66-04 j 55 91 39 56 | 60'44 

2JSrCa8e • .1 64 ! 84 j 138 | 39-13 ! 60*87 56 : 110 49-1 ! 50-90 j 56 110 49-1 I 50-90 
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(6) Froposah regarding Bailway Freight. 

We have been requested by the Board to submit our definite proposals, 
if any, with regard to rates of freight charged to us by the Eailway Com¬ 
panies. 

So far as finished goods generally are concerned we are of the opinion 
that aa a reduction in freight would give us no advantage that the im¬ 
porter would not equally share, nothing is to be gained by urging a reduction. 
We would make an exception, however, in the case of freight on acid con¬ 
tainers, where we are definitely at a disadvantage compared to the importer. 
We pack our acids either in jars and cases, or in carboys and crates, and 
the rate of freight applicable to acids is charged on the full weight of the 
consignment including the containers. 

To illustrate the manner in which this operates to our disadvantage, we 
beg to submit the following figures: — 

(1) When acids are packed in 5-gallon carboy.s and crates, the Tare of 

crate and package being 36 lbs. 

For every 100 tons of Nitric Acid we pay freight on 1541 tons 
(weight of acid 70 lbs. per carboy). 

For every 100 tons of Hydrochloric Acid we pay freight on 
165‘4 tons (weight of acid 55 lbs. per carboy). 

For every 100 tons of Sulphuric Acid we pay freight on 140 
tons (weight of acid 92 lbs. per carboy). 

(2) When acids are packed in jars and cases, the Tare of 2 jars and a 

case being 54 lbs. 

For every 100 tons of Nitric or Hydrochloric Acid we pay 
freight on 192 tons (weight of acid 28 lbs. per jar). 

For every 100 tons of Sulphuric Acid we pay freight on 165 
tons (weight of acid 42 lbs. per jar). 

We would therefore suggest that the freight charged in containers should 
be at the package rate, in the lowest possible class, and that we should only 
pay the acid rate on the net weight of acid railed. We .shall in this way 
reduce the advantage derived by the importer of acid in large drums, because 
even if he also obtains the benefit of the reduced rate his method of packing 
will not result in much reduction in the total freight paid. 

This revised rate should apply, we submit, not only to wagon loads but 
to all consignments of acid packed in jars or carboy-s. We are not, it will 
be noted, asking the Railways for any oonces-sion, but only for what we 
regard a.s fair treatment. 

In our reply to Question 54 of the Questionnaire, we have shown the 
Board the large discrepancy between freight rates from Bombay to such places 
as Petlad and Ahmedabad, and freight to the same places from Port Okha. 
As imports of acid are received rid Port Okha it would materially assist us 
if freight rates from Bombay could be placed on the same basis as from Port 
Okha, or made lower. 

As regards freight on raw materials, we have shown that the only raw 
material which we obtain by rail is Magnesite, and here we would ask for 
special treatment. The present rate per ton is about Rs. 28, We cannot, 
as things are, afford to obtain it unless the rate is not more than Bs. 7 per 
ton. We realise that at this rate the Railway Comp.anies are not likely to 
entertain the business, but as it might be possible for us to re-enter the 
Epsom's market, given a bounty on Sulphuric Acid and/or some other form 
of protection, a substantial reduction in freight on Magnesite would also be 
■something to assist us. 

We have no other proposals to make as regards freight. 
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(3) Ijetter, dated 15th, November 19£8. 

We have the honour to enclose the following further statements, six copies 
«f each— 

1. Statement H showing actual weights, freights and percentages of 

various acids at concessional rate from Bombay to Ahmedabad. 

2. Statement J showing actual weights, freights, classification and per 

centages of small consignments of acids from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad. 

3. Statement K giving notes on railway freights. 

4. Statement L showing actual and theoretical production together 

with efficiencies of various products manufactured by the Eastern 
Chemical Company, Limited. 

6. Statement M showing English prices of various alkalies compared 
with Bombay invoice prices of the same. 



STAtHatENT H. 

f sheioing actual weights, freights and percentages of various acids booked at concession rate of Bs. 1-1-1 per rruiund of minimum, 

quantity of 200 maunds from Bomba,y to Alimedahad. 


185 




186 



Hydrochloric or Nifcrie 1 ,, . | 113 56 56 9 313 320 193 189 50‘5 49'5 
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STATEMENT K, 

Notes on Mailway Freights. 

Certain concession rates as detailed below for minimum quantities of 
various acids are granted by the various Railway Companies. 

Empties—Jars and Carboys .—The B., B. & C. I. Railway allow these to 
be carried at Class I rate. 

G. I. P. Railway charges 4th Class for jars and carboys carried at owner's 
risk. 

Concessions. 

Snlphuric Acid. 

Carried at 4th Class instead of 6th Class for minimum quantities of 300 
maunds broad gauge and 2,300 maunds metre gauge on B,, B. & 0. I., G. I. P. 
and E. I, Railways. 

Hydrochloric and Nitric Acid .-,— 

B., B. and C. I, Railway— 

To Ahmedabad at Rs. 1-1-1 instead of Rs. 2-1-3, minimum 200 mds. 

To Potlad at Rs. 1-0-1 instead of Rs. 1-14-0, minimum 200 mds. 

To Surat at Re. 0-9-0 instead of Rs. 1-2-4, minimum 200 mds. 

G. I. P. Railway— 

To Nagpur at Rs. 1-11-0 instead of Rs. 3-6-9, minimum 120 mds. 

To Poona at Re. 0-7-2 instead of Re. 0-12-11, minimum 120 mds. 

To Sholapur at Re. O-lS-7 instead of R.s. 1-14-0, minimum 120 mds. 



STATEMENT L. 

TMe showinq actual and theoretical produciiohs together imth efficiencies of Chamber, Nitric and Bydfrochlme Acids, Epsom Salts and 
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Statement showing Huglish prices of various alkalies together 101111 'Bombay invoice prices. 
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X927-28. 


Total turnover . . . 

Commission to sub-agents . 

Acid business 

Commission to sub-agents . 


Bs. a. p. 

4,93,675 0 0 
11,964 1 0 
i.e., about 2-5% 
2,77,289 0 0 
10,800 0 0 
i.e., about 4% 


Eoahiation of Potash Cake. 

Bs. 

Cost of NaNo, per ton . . . . . 181 

Cost of KNo per ton ...... 300 

lbs. 

Weight of NaNOj 96 per cent, required for 1 ton 

Nitric Acid ....... 3,306 

Weight of KNo, 96 per cent, required for 1 ton 

Nitri- ' ic. 3,928 

Cost of 3,928 lbs. KNOj <g) 300 pper ton . . . 526 

Cost of 3,306 lbs. NaNo^ (a 181 per ton . . 267 

. •. Extra cost of using KNo, . . . Bs. 259 

Production of KHSO, ..... lbs. 6,290 
. • . Value of KHSO, per ton = • Rs. 110 


Emit Material Costs for Potash Aiwii, 

2 KHSO, and 2 H.,SO, and ALO, = K^SO^ Al^fSO.,), 24 H.^O 
272 106 102 — 946 

Assume bauxite 60 per cent. AljO, and allow 25 per cent, excess. 
Assume yield to be 896 lbs. Potash Alum. 

Multiplying throughout by 2i— 

B.S, A, P. 

680 lbs. Potash Cake (S. 110 per ton . . . 33 8 0 

490 lbs. Sulphuric Acid @ 100 per ton , . 22 0 0 

638 lbs. Bauxite @ 30 and 34 freight . . 18 4 0 

Yield 1 ton potash alum . 76 12 0 

Selling price. 
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(4) Letter dated the S7th November 1928. 

Vfo have the honour to enclose the following further statements, with, 
five additional copies of each ; — 

(1) Btateiiiont “ N ”, showing the amount of duty paid on various 

store.? imported during 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. 

(2) Statement “ O”, showing the selling prices of Epsom Salts, Green 

Copperas, and Glauber’s Salts, from 1924 to 1928. 

(3) Statement “ P ” showing the prices charged to -the acid-selling 

syndicate for the three acids, during the period of the agreement. 

(4) Form 2, revised, showing costs per ton of Sulphuric, Nitric, aud 

Hydrochloric Acids, and Copperas. 

We also beg to take this opportunity of informing you that the rates and 
classification of goods given in our statement “ K ” have been extracted from 
the two following sources ; — 

(1) Indian Railway Conference Association Red Pamphlet No. 8 

Rules and Rates for the conveyance of explosives and other 
dangerous goods hy rail. From 1st January 1928. 

(2) Indian Railway Conference Association—Indian Railways General 

Classification of Goods, and General Rules, No. 12. From 1st 
January 1928. 

We now await further instructions from the Board as to the date or dates 
on which we shall be required to give further evidence. 


(1) Statement N.— Statement of duty paid by E. C. Co. for various stores 

and raw materials. 


Month 

and 

date. 

Particulars. 

' 

■ 

No. 

Quantity. 

C. Duty. 

Invoice 

value. 

B. P. T. 

192‘i. 



T. C. q, lb. 

Es. A P. 

£ s. d. 

Bs. A. P. 

12th Mar. 

Oil Creosote ■ 

16 Drums 

11 6 0 7 

4<j3 4 0 

201 1 7 

30 9 0 

2Sth Apl. 

Empty Bottles 

2,112 

... 

54 5 0 

44 2 6 

5 5 6 

8th Oct. 

Oil Creosote . 

22 Drums 

10 0 0 14 

,394 3 0 

194 19 7 

29 9 0 

2lBt „ 

Filma Fuel Oil 
Burners. 

2 


?1 4 0 

95 15 9 

5 11 0 

30th „ 

S. W. .Tare 

300 


108 12 0 

53 11 5 

29 10 0 

13th Nov. 

Winchester Quai*t 
Bottles. 

176 

- 



7 4 11 

3 n 0 

28th Deo. 

1925. 

Filma Fuel Oil Bur¬ 
ners Eittinfrs for 
Concentrator. 

2 Cases 


6 15 0 

20 9 7 

0 8 0 

8th Jan. 

5 cases Machinery 
Parts for Ink 

5 Cases 


74 5 0 

219 1 8 


4th Feb. 

Plant ' 

Do. 

4 )J 


247 30 0 

730 5 11 

54 11 0 
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maternent of duty paid by E. G. Go. for various stores and raw rmteriats- 

con to» 


~ ^"i 

Mouth 

aud 


i 

Particulars. | 

No. 

Quantity.' 

0. Duty. : 

Invoice 

value. 

8. P. T. 

date. 


1 






192& 

13ih Mar. 

1 

Oil Creosote ■ • 50 Drums 

: 

T. c. <4- Ib-i Bs. A. p. 

I 24 :0 0 0'^ 769 S 0 ^ 

£ s. d. 

357 9 ll 

Ps. A. P. 

59 3 0 

30tk ,, 

S. W.Jars . .j 

503 

1 j 

181 8 0 

91 7 7 

47 10 0 

5th Apl 

Saw Machine and 

1 Case 

! - i 

10 12 0 ’ Const. A-C 

3 1 0 


Tools. 1 


i i 

1 ; 

1 



24tli ,, 

1 

j Oleic Acid 

3 Casks 

;o 13 0 7j 

40 1 0 1 

19 18 7 

3 S 0 


Corbon Black 

9 Cases 

ll 

3 1 7'- 

111 12 0 

55 17 1 

3 0 0 

7 th May 

S W Jars 

893 

i - i 

328 8 0 ! 

163 19 1 

84 14 0 

6th Jnly 


Do. ■ • i 

685 


... j 

249 10 0 

126 3 4 

65 7 0 



Steel Pipes aud 

i . .. 



295 10 0 j 

213 9 0 

4 6 0 



Valves for Boilers. 

(. 1 Case 



1 



10 th 


S. Jars 

200 


1 

75 0 0 j 

37 19 11 

18 12 0 

28rd „ 


Do. 

636 


i 

225 5 0 i 

108 3 6 

60 6 0 

aoth „ 


Do. 

232 


j 

S2 15 0 ’ 

40 11 10 

22 8 0 

24th Aug. j 

Do. 

GS7 


1 

243 5 0 i 

119 16 9 

65 3 0 

! 

7th Sopt.i 

Do. 

1,490 


i 

i 

546 0 0 1 

270 16 5 

141 6 0 

Sth „ 


Do. 

842 


1 

276 4 0 

146 16 7 

79 n 0 

a5th fi 

j 

Do. 

1,128 



396 3 0 

196 4 3 

106 4 0 

12th Oot, 

Do. 

1,499 


... 

545 2 0 

264 1 0 

141 6 0 

14th „ 

1 

Do, 

8.35 

1 

... 

295 6 0 ; 

1 

279 12 0 i 

143 1 3 

135 10 6 

79 10 0 

76 4 0 

20th ,3 


Do. 

797 : 

... 

23rd ,, 


Do. 

505 



181 8 0 : 

85 2 4 

46 14 0 

9th Nov. 

Do. 

500 


175 15 0 

85 3 9 

48 6 0 

I3th „ 


Do, 

1,497 


643 5 0 

277 10 2 

141 6 0 

33rd „ 


Do. 

600 


217 10 0 

105 14 2 

66 4 0 

27th , 


1 Carbolic and Ore- 

6 Drums 


1 106 8 0 

54 6 5 

6 12 0 


1 sylic Acid. 

1 



; 



1st Dec^ 

1 stoneware Coils, 2'' 
i Bore, for Nitric 

1 

1 4- only 

... 

t 70 4 0 

215 2 ll 

43 8 0 



I 



1 



8th , 


i Acid Plant, 

1 S. W. Jars 

493 


177 0 0 

87 3 5 

79 5 0 

12th 

» 

! Do. 

882 

... 

327 12 0 

162 10 5 

85 2 0 

l9th 

> 

^ Do. 

401 

1 

... 

145 3 0 

72 7 C 

37 8 0 

1926. 


1 






17th Jan. 

S. W. Jars 

275 


97 3 0 

49 5 

51 0 0 

17th Feh. 

Oil Creosote . 

13 Drumt 

! 5 19 12 

l| 176 .9 0 

90 4 

3 15 0 0 
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statement of duty paid by E. 0. Co, for various stores and raw materials 

contd. 


.Month 

and 

date. 

Particulars. 

t 

1 

No. 1 

! 

1 

1 

Quantity. 1 

i 

C. Duty. 

Invoice 

value. 

B. P. T( 

1926. 


1 

r. 0 . a. lb-! 

Bs. A. P. 

£ s. d. 

Eb. a. p. 

loth Mar. 

Oil Creosote . 

16 Drums 

1 19 2 24; 

i 

212 11 0 

89 3 7 

1 

J4 4 0 

I3th A pi. 

Acid Valves, Cortiu 
Patent, for Sul¬ 
phuric Towers. 

6 only ‘ 

1 

j 

34 5 0 

17 16 S 1 

4 0 0 

li fs 

Obsidianite Packing 

1,505 

! 

85 1 0 

42 18 3 

8 0 0 

•>? j’ 

Bed Tiles for Crys¬ 
tallizers. 

677 

1 

84 0 0 

42 2 0 

24 3 0 

■5th May 

S. W. Jars . 

101 


36 12 0 

IS 5 11 

Ea. A. P. 

14 4 0 

14th ,, 

Acid Scrubber Pack¬ 
ing. 

64 Cases 

... 

218 11 0 

1,64,1 15 0 

£ s. d. 

09 11 0 

26th „ 

Hope Blue Asbe.stos 


0 10 2 

12 12 0 

(5 8 9 

3 0 0 

29th „ 

S. W. Jars 

1,391 


■196 1 0 

248 15 6 

132 0 0 

10th June 

Do. 

1,686 


625 10 0 

812 5 7 

159 15 10 

30th „ 

Do. 

1,679 

... ' 

600 0 0 

290 17 2 

15S 12 0 

51st July 

Do. 

SOS 

.... 

177 11 0 

140 5 11 

42 0 0 

Srd Sept. 

Pins of Small Kek . 

500 


-*12 7 0 

6 6 2 

0 5 0 

!l >) 

S W. Jars 

1,979 

... 

706 15 0 

340 14 9 

187 4 0 

5th Oct. 

Do. 

1,224 


4.35 0 0 

219 2 7 

115 11 0 

22nd „ 

Do. 

1.874 

... 

674 11 0 

385 19 7 

177 12 0 

30th „ 

Silica Basins . 

,31 : 

/ ... 

84 5 t> 

41 5 11 

3 14 10 

11th Nov. 

S. W. Jars 

1,671 

... 

598 1 0 

299 3 2 

105 10 0 

if J • 

Stoneware Cooks 
for Nitric Acid 
Plant. 

1 Crate 


14 6 0 

7 3 1 

0 12 0 

6th Doc. 

S. W. Jars 

1,137 

... 

410 4 0 

203 16 9 

108 6 0 

30th 

Stonew are Taps, 2 
Ways, Single Bib, 
2" Bore. 

2 only 


28 8 0 

14 3 1 

12 0 

31st „ 

1937. 

S. W. Jars 

1,687 


i 498 5 0 

i 

247 19 6 

131 9 0 

12th Jail. 

S. W. Jars . 

1,295 


i 469 3 0 

219 4 7 

125 10 0 

3rd Feh 

Do. 

1,392 


i 493 8 0 

248 17, 9 

132 0 0 

10th 

Do. 

700 


1 249 0 0 

125 4 0 

67 2 0 

ft ff 

Do. 

1,086 


1 39.1 8 0 

196 9 2 

102 9 0 


I 
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Statement of duty paid by E. 0. Co. for various stores and raw materials— 

ooneld. 


Month 

and 

date. 

Particulars. 

i 

Jfo. .Quantity. 

i 

C. Duty. 

IllVOlC© -j> -p fip 

ralne. 

1927. 


!T. .tj.lb. 

Bk. a. p. 

£ -i. d. ' Ea. A. P, 

St)i Apl. 

S. w. .lart. . 

76.-. : ... 

276 14 0 

BiS I t 3 73 7 (} 

2ud Deo. 

Do. 


354 10 0 

170 7 11 9ft 4 0 

'lOth „ 

Do. 

1 

1 im 1; 

33i 8 0 

171 11 1 1 90 2 0 


(2) STATBMENr 0.—statement showing the selling prices of Epsom and 
Glauber’s Salts and Green Copperas from 19Si to 1928. 


Year. 

Bate of Epsom Salt, 
Sun Braudj to 
Mills. 

Hate of Glanlior’s 
Salt to Mills. 

Bate of Green Coj.pevas 
to Market. 

1924 

Es. 4-12-0 to 5-0-0 i)er 
cwt. 

Es. 2-14-0 to 4-1-0 per 
owt. 

Bs. 3-4-0 pur cwt. in bags. 

192^ 

Es. 4-0-0 to 4-4-0 i.ev 
awt. 

Bs. 4-2-0 to 4-8-0 per 
cwt. 

1 

Ba. 3-4-0 cwt. less 2 per 
cent. 5n bags. BiS. 3-S-O in 
casks cwt. 

1 

1926 

Es. 4-1-0 pur owt. 

Bs. 4-4-0 to 4-8-0 per ] 
cwt. 

1 E«. S-0-0 cwt, less 2 per- 
oout ill bags. Es. 3-4-0 in 
casks cwt. 

1927 

Bs. 4-2-0 per cwt. 

Its. owt. 

Es. 3-0-0 cwt. loss 2 per- 
cent, in bags. Es. 3-8-0 
cwt. in casks. 

1928 


Eh. 2-13-6 cwt. to 
3-0-0 cwt. 

Es. 4-1-0 cwt,. in bags less 
2 per cent. Ea. 4-9-0 cwt. 
in cask leas 2 per cent. 


(3) Statement V.—Prices of Acids to the Syndicate during the period of 

the Agreement. 

Percentage of 



IVholosalce 

Uoiail. 


jirofit to the 


IlS. A. 

r. 

KS:. A. 

V, 

Syndicate. 
Pel- cent. 

1st July 19S7 —■ 

Sulphuric Acid S. G. 1-840 . 

1 9 

0 

1 1.5 

0 

24 

Nitric Acid 84 Tw. 

0 4 

6 

0 6 

6 

22-2- 

HOL Acid 32° IV. 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

(i 

40 

1st August 1927 —• 

Sulphuric Acid S, G. 1-840 . 

1 12 

0 

2 2 

0 

21-4 

Nitric Acid 84 Tw, 

0 5 

0 

0 6 

0 

20 

HCL Acid 32° Tw. 

0 3 

0 

0 4 

0 

331 

Sth August 1927 — 

Sulphuric Acid S. G. 1-810 . 

2 2 

0 

2 8 

0 

17-6. 
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'Frices ' of Acids to the Syndicate during the period of the Agreement—oonti. 



Wlioiesalc. 

lietsit. 


Percentage of 
profit to tlic 
Syndicate. 


Its, A. P. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Per cent. 

:10th December 1927 — 





Nitric Acid 84° Tw. 

0 5 6 

0 6 

6 

18 

dlth June 1928 — 





Sulphuric Acid S. G. 1-840 . 

1 1-2 0 

2 0 

0 

14-3 

Nitric Acid 84° Tw. 

0 6 6 

0 6 

6 

18 

HCL Acid 32° Tw. 

0 3 0 

0 4 

0 

33 


(4) Herised Costs. 

SuiPHTJBic Acid. 

Costing for the quarter July—September 1928. 

Item, Cost per ton. 


1. Sulphur 


Re. 

30 

A. 

6 

p. 

0 

2. Nitrate of Soda 

» . • • 

2 

11 

4 

3. Labour 


2 

1 

6 

4. Fuel . . . . 

. 

12 

6 

0 

5. Maintenance and repairs 

A . * 

6 

3 

0 

6. General supervision, local 

office charges, etc. 

14 

5 

0 


Total 

67 

0 

9 


This is for 95 per cent, acid: for i.OO per cent., approximate cost lls. 70. 

iV.B.—Items 1 to 4 inclusive directly allocated. Items 5 and 6 allocated 
according to instructions of Tariff Board. 

Nithio Aoid. 

Costing for quarter July—Septernher 1928, 


Item. Cost per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Nitrate of Soda. 294 10 8 

2. Concentrated Sulphuric Acid .... 104 6 0 

8. Chamber Acid.16 10 1 

4. Labour 28 14 11 

6. Fuel. 29 8 3 

5. Maintenance and repairs . . . . 45 3 0 

7. General supervision, local office charges, etc. . 124 0 4 


Totax . 648 4 3 

This is for 100 per cent, acid: for 70 per cent., approximately Rs. 449 

iV.B.—Items 1 to 5 inclusive directly allocated. Items 6 and 7 allocatad 
according to instructions of Tariff Board. 

I 2 
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Hydbochlobic Acid. 


Costing for quarter July—September 19BS. 


Item. 


1. Raw materials ...... 

2. Labour . 

3. Fuel . 

4. Maintenance and repairs . . 

5. General supervision, local office charges, etc. 


Cost per ton, 
Rs. A. P. 
169 4 0 
76 6 8 
43 12 7 
31 0 0 
87 0 3 


Total , 406 7 6 


This is for 100 per cent, acid: for 30 per cent., approximately Rs. 134, 
N.B.—Items 1 to 3 inclusive directly allocated. Items 4 and 6 allocated 
Bccording to instructions from Tariff Board. 

Copperas. 


Costing for quarter July—September 1928, 


Item. 

1. Raw materials. 

2. Labour .. . 

3. Fuel . 

4. Maintenance and repairs .... 
0 . General supervision, local office charge,s, etc. , 

Total 

Items 1 to 3 inclusive directly allocated. Items 4 and 5 
to instructions from Tariff Board. 


Cost, per ton. 
Rs. A. P. 
20 8 0 
4 8 0 
19 15 0 
6 0 0 
13 14 0 


63 13 0 


allocated according 


(5) Statement handed on the 16th November 1928. 
1927-88 

Total turnover 
Commission to sub-agents 

Acid business .... 

Commi.ssion to sub-agents 


(6) Letter dated the 20th December 1928. 

We have the honour to enclose a statement with five additional copies, 
showing our estimated costs per ton of sulphuric acid on outputs of 4,000 and 
6,400 tons per annum. We have taken the opportunity of embodying, for 
purposes of comparison, the cost of sulphuric acid made by The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limits. 


Ra, 

. 4,93,675 
11,964-1 

i.e., about 2'6% 

. 2,77,289 
10,800 
i.e., about 4% 





Tons of acid produced per 1 ton o£ Sulphur — — 4*16% tons. 

1 ton of 98 per cent Siilptiur produces 3 tons of 95 per cent Sulphuric acid @ 95 per cent yield. 

percentage of streugth Messrs, Tata’s arid = “ 6S'353 percent, 

Messrs. Tata’s costs are based on GS'353 per cent acid. 
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(7) History of Eastern Chemical Company, Limited. 

At present Director, Mr. H. N. Morris, was introduced to Bullock Bros. 
& Co., who sent him to Rangoon to look into the possibility of starting a 
Sulphuric Acid Plant there, to supply the oil companies in Burmah. 

This scheme was abandoned because of the possibility of the oil companies 
putting up their own plants. 

Mr. Morris then investigated the possibilities of the erection of a plant in 
some other part of India, and finally recommended Bombay, as it was without 
any such works, whereas both Calcutta and Madras were provided with them. 

Sir Thomas Holland who was then Professor of Geology at Manch^er 
University strongly urged the formation of a company in Bombay, joined 
the Board on February 3rd, 1913, as a Director and remained as such until 
April 12th, 1916, when he had to resign to take up his appointment on the 
Indian Munitions Board. 


(8) Letter dated the 25th Octoher 1928, from Mr. J. Smythe to Mr. Smclair. 

Referring to jny conversation with you yesterday I have to-day had a long 
talk with Mr. Olanahan, Chairman of the English Epsom Salts Association, 
who, owing to his position, would not care to put anything in writing with 
respect to Epsom Salts, but said “ 1 could tell you that owing to German 
dumping of the product in this and other countries, the Home industry had 
been ruined,” 

Ho explained that the Gei-man Potash manufacturers evidently had a 
profitable outlet for their main products and are compelled to produce a 
certain amount of Keiserite which cannot bo marketed as such. It is, there¬ 
fore, converted into Epsom Salts and is sold at prices with whicli the English 
and other manufacturers could not pretend to compete. 

For instance, the price in this country is £3-6-0 per ton ea;-store Man¬ 
chester, and when Manchester Ship Canal Tolls, landing charges, transport 
and storage charges are deducted, not to mention sea freight, insurance, 
continental rail, etc., the price of the Epsom Salts at the German works 
must be some absurdly low figure. 

No doubt somewhat similar conditions prevail in India and I think you 
will agree with me that it is absolutely impossible for the product to be made 
there from Indian made Sulphuric Acid and Indian Magnesite unless some 
substantial increase in the duty is imposed. 


(9) Particulars of prices of imported chemicals. 

I. —Epsom Salts— 

1. Invoice, dated 28th January, 1929, of Havero Trading Co., Ltd., 

260 bags of 2 cwts., £3-16-0 a ton, c.i.f. Bombay. 

2. Invoice, dated 5th February, 1929, of Havero Trading Co., Ltd., 

60 bags of 2 cwts,, £4-0-0 a ton, c.i.f. Bombay (equivalent 
landed duty paid price Rs. 3-4-0 a owt.). 

3. Local sale, dated 23rd February, 1929, Note of Bazar dealer, 50 

bags of 2 cwts., Rs. 6-14-0 a bag ca:-godown. 

II. —Copperas— Nil. 

HI.—Potash Alum— Invoice, dated 25th February, 1929, of I.O.I. 60 xi 
cwt. Potash Alum, £8-12-6 a ton, c.i.f. Bombay. 

This chemical is sold under a contract which contains a fall clause. 

IV.'—Glauber’s Salt, 98/99 per cent. Desiccated—Quotation Havero 

Trading Co., Ltd., Rs. 4-14-0 a cwt., delivered Mills, Bombay. 
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V. —Cojjper sulphate, 98/99 per cent.— 

1. Invoice, dated 31st January, 1929, of London shipper, 10 tons 

German, £27-10-0 a ton, c.i.f. Bombay. 

2, Offer to indent from the Sizing Materials Co., Ltd., made this 

3rd week of March, 5 tons English, £29 a ton, c.i.f. Bombay. 

VI. —Zinc Chloride, 98/100 per cent.— Copy of indent, dated 2nd March, 
1929, of Fr. Klein, 30 tons, £19, e.i.f.c.i. Bombay. 

VII. —Sodium Sulphate— 

1. Bazar dealer’s invoice, dated 7th March, 1929, Japanese quality, 

Rs. 6-8-0 a cwt., cas-godown, Bombay. 

2. TJavero’s quotation, dated 7th March, 1929, German quality, 

Rs. 6-12-0 a cwt., delivered Mills. 

3. I.O.T. quotation, dated 7th March, 1929, English quality, 

Rs. 6-12-0 a cwt., delivered Mills. 

N.B .—The aWove note was prepared by Mr. St. J. Cowper, Eastern 
Chemical Company, at the reque.st of the Board. It was supported in each 
case by the actual documents, invoices, indents, etc! These were returned 
to him on 28th March, 1929, as they were required by the parties concerned. 

R. L. WALKER, 

38th March, 1939. 

(10) Handed in hy Mr. St. John Cowper, Eastern Chemical Co., Ltd., at 
Boards sitting on 26th March 1929. 

Please reply to Mills Department. 

Special Tender—E. D. S. T. R. Dye Works, Mill. 

E. D. Sassoon Builwinc, 
Doucai.i, Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bvinhay, the ISth February, 1929. 
To 

Messrs. Havebo Tradino Co, 

Please submit your tender immediately stating discount, if any, for 
the following articles for deliveiy at the above Mill. 

Yours faithfully, 

for E. D. S. & Co., Ltd., 

Agents. 

Indent No. 19. (Sd.) Illegible. 


Dogoriptioii. 

Quantity. 

Make 

or 

quality. 

As per 
sample or 
otherwise. 

Kato 

1 

Per 





Eb. a, p. 


Pjrogliiiate of Iron 

5 Cwts, 





Mineral White .... 
Farina Dutch Double sifted 

2 To»«- 
2 „ 

I. 6. 


0 15 0 

ib. 

Sodium ForTjorate.... 

1 Ton. 


Glauber's Salt .... 

5 Tons. : 

(98/99 % desiccated 
white fine ground) 

4 14 0 

cwt. 

Acid Formi(? , , . • • 

6 Carfiovs 
of 75lVe. 
©»oh. 



0 5 D 

11). 


Yours faithfully, 

for HAVERO TRADING Co., Ltd., 

(Sd.) Illegible. 


Bombat, 

nth February 1929. 
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(11) Letter No. BGL. y^jlU, dated the 6th April 19B9. 

As desired by the Board, we send herewith a statement showing quanti¬ 
ties of chemicals contained in certain cloths and trust that the information 
embodied therein will be what is required. 

We also send you herewith our estimated costs of Superphosphate made 
from rock phosphate, statement A on the basis of 5,000 tons per annum 
and statement B on the basis of 10,000 tons per annum. We trust that 
you will find them in order. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

5,000 tons per annum. 
Eatiraated, cost of Boclc Superphosphate. 


Es. ■ 

0-625 tons of 66 per cent. Rock at Rs. 32 

per ton ......... 16‘8 

0-337 tons of Sulphuric Acid 100 per cent. 

at Rs. 62-5 per ton.2106 

Power for crushing, mixing, etc.8-00 

Labour .2-00 

Repairs and Renewals.3-50 

General supervision.1-00 

Rent and Taxes.0-5 

Cost Eai-Works per ton . 52-86 


Selling Ch.-irges . ..5’00 

Packing.. 6’00 


Cost Ex-godown per ton . 62-86 


Rs. 

Plant and Buildings Rs. 1,00,000 at 6J per 
cent. . . . • • • • 6,250-(X) 

Working Capital 52-86 x 2,500 ton8 = 

Rs. 1,32,150 at 7i per cent. . . 9,911-25 

Head Office Charges and Agents’ Commis¬ 
sion Rs. 2,64,300 at 8 per cent. . . 21,144-00 

Profit 10 per cent, on Rs. 1,00,000 . . 10,000-00 


Charge.s for 5,000 tons . 47,305-25 


47.3 05-25 

Charges for 1 ton= 5^000 


Total . 72-32 


Say R.S. 73 per ton. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 


10,000 tons per annum. 
Estimated cost of Sock Superphosphate. 


Rs. 

0-525 tons of 66 per cent Rock at Rs. 32 


per ton 16-8 

0-337 tons of sulphuric acid 100 per cent, 
at Rs. 62-5 ton . , '.21-06 

Power for crushing, mixing, etc. .... 8-00 

Labour ......... 2-00 

Repairs and Renewals.3-60 

General supervision . . . . . . .0-75 

Rent and Taxes.0-25 

Cost Ea^Works per ton . 52-36 


Selling Charges.6-00 

Packing .. . .5-00 


Cost Ea:-godown per ton . 62-36 


Rs. 

Plant and Buildings Rs. 1,40,000 at 
6i per cent. 8,750-00 

Working Capital 62-36 x 5,000 tons = 

Rs. 2,61,800 at 71 per cent. . . . 18,980-60 

Head Office Charges and Agents’ Commis¬ 
sion R.S. 6,23,600 at 8 per cent. . . 41,888 00 

Profit 10 per cent, on Rs. 1,40,000 . . 14,000-00 


Cost for 10,000 tons . 83,618-50 


Cost for 1 ton = 

10,000 


8-36 


Total . 70-72 


Say Rs. 71 per ton. 









Staiemeni shoiviny qvaulities, «tc., of Chemicals contained in certain cloths. 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Copy of Telegram from Teccold, London, dated the ith April, 1929. 

Teanswtion. 

Referring to your telegi’am of the 26th f.o.b. Red Sea 3(1. unit equal 
to Sh. 15 per ton percentage approximate freight Bombay 500 tons ifil-S-O 
3,000 tons 8h. 17/6. Red Sea Mediterranean freight to Holland full 
cargo possibly Sh. 15, 6/6 8h. respectively. 


(13) Statements handed hy the Eastern Chemical Co. on the 9th April, 1929. 


Ntiuic Acin Puant—■VA i,i!NTiJfp,E Vacuum Typk. 


Complete Valentiner Plant in 

stoneware 

Rs. 

4,626-00 

Vacuum pump for above 

t 

1,791-00 

Still. 

. 

3,000-00 

Setting for Still 

. 

2,2.50-00 

Lime Tank for Vaccum pump 


160-00 

Cooling tanks and staging for coils for Valentiner 
Plant . 

1,300-00 

Chimney—i Value for 1 Still 

. 

150-00 

Seatinga for Valentiner Plant 

. 

32000 

Erection . . 

. 

2,500-00 

Cost for 2 units 

Totai/ 

16,997-00 

32,000-00 

Building complete 

.... 

23,000-00 

Bi-Sulphate Pans 

. 

1,660-00 


Total 

56,65000 


Cost of Plant with 2 units^Rs. 67,600. 
5,000 TOjfs UNIX Mills Paohako Tower. 


Rs. 

Plant to be shipped from England . . . 3,08,620’00 

Sulphur Burner House. 5,000-00 

Housing over Gay Lussac and Glover O^owers . 4,600-00 

Roofing over Chambers.5,0(X)-00 

Sulphur storage bin.s. 12,000-00 

Acid storage tanks ...... 25,000-00 

Foundation and Preparation of site . . . 80,000-00 

Erection. 1,(X),000-00 


Total . 4,40,120-00 


Say Bs. 4,50,000. 
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Hydboohlobic Acid. 

£ s. d. 
17 6 

29 2 0 
4 7 4 
0 12 8 


Total 

34 

2 

0 

Deduct—Value of Jars Say 84 Jars at 3/6d. 

14 

14 

0 

Total 

19 

8 

0 


Bb. 

A. 

p. 

At Exchange l/6d. per ton of 2,240 lbs. 

258 

10 

8 

Equals per lb. (without profit or interest) 

0 

1 

10- 


London, the 7th February, 19S9. 


<13) Letter, dated 10th April, 19‘i9, from the Eastern Chemical Company, 

Limited, Bombay, 

Caustic Soda Kvapobation Pigubes. 

We enclose herewith, actual fuel consumption on our caustic soda plant, 
the period taken being from January, 1920, until July, 1921, when 
1,049,203 lbs. of solid caustic soda was produced. 

The plant used was a Mirless Watson Yaryan Evaporator, Triple effect, 
from which 62‘5° Tw. liquor w'as sent to storage boilers Nos. 1 and 2. 

This C2'5° Tw. liquor was settled and at atmospheric temperature run 
through a small steam pre-heater (3) into a battery of three 0. I. Caustic 
finishing pots of 1,560 gallons capacity each, the liquor entering No. 4 and 
after a certain amount of concentration it was transferred to pots (5) or 
ifi) for finishing aS per diagramatio sketch attached. 

The heating was done by direct firing, using A. P. 0. C. Fuel oil of 
19'500 B. T. U. Calorific value, the burners being gravity fed, steam 
atomised, no account is taken in tbe fuel figures given for the fuel used 
for steam for the atomization of the liquid fuel, nor for the Yaryan evapora¬ 
tor, the figures being, of fuel used for finishing only. 

We think that these figures may be taken as a fair comparable basis 
for your calculations of fuel required for evaporating sodium sulphide and 
zinc chloride—we also enclose figures giving percentage composition of 
various twaddles for sodium .sulphide and zinc chloride. 

CJaustie Soda. 

January, 1920—July 1921. 

Liquor of 62-5 Tw. = 25 per cent. NaOH. 

Solid caustic made 1,049,203 lbs. 

Liquid fuel used 416 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. 17 lbs. 

1 ton solid caustic 98—99 per cent, required 0’8874 tons liquid fuel 
for evaporation. 


S2°TW. 

Per case of 4 jars each 12 kilos=48 kilos 

, , 27=6x1016 

Equals per ton--— 

4o 

16 per cent, duty 
Landing and Delivery say 
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Sodium Sulphide, 

22° Tw. contains 9’64 per cent. Na^S. 
36° Tw. contains 16-12 per cent. Na,S. 
Solid contains 62 per cent. Na^B. 

Zinc Chloride, 

100° Tw. contains 46 per cent. ZnCl^. 
Solid contains 98-99 per cent. 


Water to he evaporated. 

NaUH. Caustic soda 62-6° Tw. consists of 28 per cent. NaOH and 
72 per cent, water. 

.-. 1 ton solid caustic soda 98 per cent, was associated with 

.98 x 2.240 x 72 - a 

= 0,645 lbs. water. 

2b 

Na^S. Sodium sulphide at 22° Tw.=9-64 per cent. Na^S and 90-36 
per cent, water. 

.'. 1 ton solid sodium sulphide was associated with 62x2,240x99 36 

yfai 

= 13,018 lbs. water. 

or for 36° Tw. = 7,226-6 Ihs. water. 


2tnCL, Zinc chloride at 100° Tw.=46 per cent. ZnCl.^ and 54 i)er cent, 
water. 

• 98 X 2,240 X 54 


r„ 1 ton solid zinc chloride was associated with 
= 2,377 lbs. water. 
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(14) Letter dated the 19th April, 19S9, 

Electrical Power. —As requested by the President we have interviewed 
Messrs. Tata and Company, with regard to supply of electrical energy, and 
. they inform us, that they would be willing to supply, on a 10 years minimum 
contract, a minimum of 5,00,000 units per year, which is equivalent at 
0-8 units per B. H. P. per hour to 6,25,000 B. H. P. per year. 

The cost for this amount would be 0-725 annas per unit; provided the 
cost of leading in the power was normal, any extras due to an unusual loca¬ 
tion would have to be borne by the consumer. 

Zinc Ash.—Messrs. Tata and Company, inform us that,they have approved 
20 tons in stock at the present moment and anticipate a further production 
of 5 tons per month. 


They state they have several enquiries for this material, and desire us 
to indicate the price we would be prepared to pay for it and also the 
destination. 


Copper Ore. —We enclose original letter from the' Indian Copper Corpora¬ 
tion which is self explanatory. We have taken up the question of quantities 
and will revert on receipt of their reply. 

Superphosphates. —We received the following letter from our London 
■office: — 


“ Pho.sphate Bock. —^With further reference to your telegram of 26th 
March, we are not yet in a position to reply fully. Up to the present we 
have a quotation from the Egyptian Phosphate Company, Limited, who 
offer Tribasic Phosphate of lime, dry at 3ci. per unit f.o.b. Safaja (Red Sea). 
This material, we understand usually contains about 60/70 per cent. 
Phosphate so the cost per ton of 60 per cent, would he 60 x 3d. = 15s. 

The freight to Bombay would probably be procurable at about 26s. per 
ton on 500 ton lots, 20s, per ton on 1,000 ton lots and 15s. to 17-6d. per 
ton on 34,000 ton lots. 
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Suppliers say it would not be practicable to ship small lots via Holland*, 
as the cost would be prohibitive, but what we are trying to get is a 
quotation for 100/500 ton parcel from the people who import cargo lote 
into Holland,” 

“ P. S .—Since writing the above w'e have got an indication as to pro¬ 
bable freight rates on cargo lots from lied Sea and Mediterranean ports to 
Holland, vis., 15-Od. and 6-6d. resjiectively, but these are only quite 
aiiproximate 

We are cabling you to-day as follows: — 

“ Keferring to your telegram of 26th f.o.b. Red Sea 3d. unit equal to- 
15-Od. per toir 60 per cent, approximate freight Bombay 600 tons 25-Otl. 
3,000 tons 17-6d. Red Sea Mediterranean freight to Holland full cargo- 
possibly 15-Od. and 6-6d. respectively. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of letter dated the 12th April, 1929, from the Indian Copper Corpora¬ 
tion Limited, to Messrs. Eastern Chemical Company, Limited. 

Reference yours of 8th imstant, we are not now agreeable to the sale of 
copper ore, but would possibly consider the sale of sulphide of copper con¬ 
centrates assaying 26—27 per cent. Copper. 

Sales would be in bags f.o.r. Rhatsila, B. N. Ry. and based on market 
price of copper content. Ptu'ther details a.s to quantities required should be- 
given as we are not interested in the sale of small quantities. 


Baroda Chemical Works, Baroda. 

(1) Letter dated the lOth October 1928. 

With reference to your letter No. 105-T., dated the 13th September 192S,. 
we herewith send you six copies of our replies to your questionnaires. 

Answers to questionnaires for Protection, to Sulphuric Add, Hydrochloric 
Acid and OlaubePs Salt by the Baroda Chemical Worlcs, Baroda. 

1. This firm was established in May 1926, and i.5 an unregistered private 
Company, 

2. All the capital is invested by Indians and Indians only are employed 
in the superior stall and labour, 

3. We manufacture commercial Sulphuric and Hydrocliloric Acids and 
Glauber’s Salt. 

4. As we purchased a going concern which had gone into liquidation, after 
some repairs we began to manufacture Acids from September 1926. 

5. If working to capacity, w-e can manufacture Sulphuric Acid 216 tons, 
Hydrochloric Acid 108 tons and Glauber’s Salt 100 tons per annum. 

6. Sulphuric Acid 140'2 tons from 1st September 1926 to 31st October 1927. 
Sulphuric Acid 107-1 tons from 1st November 1927 to 31st July 1928. 
Hydrochlorio Acid 61-0 tons from let September 1926 to 31st October 

1027. 

Hydrochloric Acid 37-8 tons from 1st November 1927 to 31.st July 1928. 
Glauber’s Salt 14-2 tons from 1st September 1926 to Slst October 1927. 
Glauber's Salt 10-3 tons from 1st November 1927 to 31st July 1928. 

7. At Baroda, Goya-gate Road, Baroda State, It is advantageously 
situated in respect of market and labour supply. 
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3. (tt) Ovir jji'odiicts equal in appearainxs to ini!)ortecl chemicals. 

(h) 'Chey eoTOTuand the same price in competition with foreign products. 

(c) Our Acids can be used for Military purposes, but as the manufacturing 
of <;xplo.sives is in the hands of the Briti.sh Gov^ernment, they do not buy our 
.Acids. 

(d) There is no prejudice against our products apart from lower rates of 
foreign imported chemicals. 

9. (a) Acid Sulphuric is required in manufacturing all heavy and fine 
chemioals. 

(h) Especially we sell oru- products to dye houses, Aerated water factories, 
gold, silver, copper and brassnsmiths. 

10. AVe are not able to manufacture Glauber’s Salt in both the summer 
and rainy seasons, as we do not get good (uystals at high temperature of 
the said sea.sons. 

11. Sulphuric Acid by Lead Chamber Process, and Hydrochloric Acid is 
manufactured with the help of iron retorts and receivers. 

Glauber’s Salt from salt-cake by the proee.ss of crystallization. 

Eniv Materials. 

12. In Sulphuric Acid, Rock Sulphur and Nitrate of Soda. In Acid 
Hydrochloric, common .salt and Acid Sulphuric. In Glauber’s Salt, salt-cake, 
the hye-product of Hydrochloric Acid. 

13. Rock Suli)bnr 80 tons per annum. 

Soda Nitrate 20 tons per annum. 

Common salt 80 ton.s per annum. 

14. One pound of Rook Suli)hnr gives ‘2-733 lbs. of Sulphuric Acid of 
Sp. Cr. 1-830. 

One poTind of Ooinnion salt and one pound of Sulphuric Acid together give 
1 -40 lbs. of Hydrochlorio Aoid. 

15. Sulphur we get from Italy throxigh English firms, Nitrate of Soda 
from Chilli in South America through Bombay merchants, Salt from Govern- 
iinent Salt AVorks of Dharasana in Surat District, 

10. (A) 1. Sulphur. 

{a) Sicily. 

(b) C.i.f. Bombay, £7-6-0. 

(c) Landing and clearing charges, Rs. 0 i)ei- ton. 

(/) Rs. 16-1-0 per ton. 

■(A) 2. Soda Nitrate. 

■(ft) Chilli in America. 

■(h) E.o.r. Bombay, at Rs. 185 per ton. 

(c) Rs. 18-5-0 per ton. 

'(B) Common Salt. 

(cf) Re. 1-7-9 per Bengal niaund. 

(6) Re. 1-0-0 per Bengal maund, approximately. 

17. At present wo use Rock Sulphur, which i.s net likeh- to be manu¬ 
factured in Indi.a,; but in its place Iron Pyrites can lie used wbicb are found 
in India. I’lii-s eoidd much ehe.apen our finished product, but as it requires 
extra machinery and expert labour, which will ultimately need moro capital, 
■we have postponed the use of the same to some future date when our works 
are in a better financial position. 

Nitrate of Soda is not likely to be manufactured in India, but in its place 
Nitrate of Potash which is manufactured in India, can be used, 

18. (a) No special rates. 

(c) We wish that the railway should give special rates for our raw mate¬ 
rials. 
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19. We are sure that there will he sufficient supply of raw materials 
^'required for this industry) from foreign and domestic markets for a very 
long period. 

20. Yes; Sulphur can be replaced by iron and copper pyrites and zinc 
blends and soda by Potash Nitrate. Pyrites exist in Central Provinces and in 
Indian States as Sii’ohi and Baluchistan. Potash Nitrate in the Punjab 
and United Provinces. 

21. Yes; it will cease until, we begin to use pyrites in place of Sulphur 
and Nitrate of Potash in place of Nitrate of Soda. We don’t use Nitrate 
of Potash at present although it is manufactured in India as it is dearer 
compared with Nitrate of Soda. 

22. Yes; we hear that in Italy they have formed an association to 
keep up the price of Sulphur. 


Labour. 

23. We use skilled labour and expert supervision of Indians. 

24. Nil. 

26. Nil. 

26. Nil. 

27. (a) Nineteen Indian labourers are employed. 

(h) Their average wages are Its. 20 per month and all of them are on 
monthly salaries. 

28. Wages Bills— 

Rs. 3,431-15-.3 from 1st Septemher 1926 to 31st October 1927. 

Rs. 2,029-1-9 from l.st November 1927 to 31st July 1928. 

29. (a) Yes. 

(h) Drawn from the vicinity of the factory and also from North India. 

30. Yes. 

31. We have sanitary quarters with water taps and small pieces of open 
ground before their quarters. All our labourers are housed in the factory. 

Power. 

32. (a) Steam. 

(h) Coal and wood. 

Wood is available locally in sufficient quantities and coal is received" 
from Bengal. 

S3. The total quantity of coal used to produce and concentrate 40 lbs. of 
Acid Sulphuric is approximately 48-16 lbs.; and, the total weight of wood 
used to manufacture 28 lbs. of Acid Hydrochloric is approximately 2-11 
maunds (1 mauud = 40 seers of 40 tolas). 

34. (a) Price of coal at source of supply, Rs. 5-8-0 per ton. Price of wood 
at source of supply, Rs. 9-0-0 per ton. 

(b) Price of coal at works is Rs. 20 per ton. Price of wood at works is. 
Rs. 14 per ton. 

33. Nil. 


Market. 

36. Sulphuric Acid 22,000 tons. Hydrochloric Acid 600 tons and Glauber’s- 
Salt 1,000 tons, approximately, are manufactured in India for the last five- 
years, in each year. 

37. Indian demand is approximately Sulphuric Acid 23,000 tons, Hydro¬ 
chloric Acid 600 tons and Glauber’s Salt 3,000 tons. 

38. The demand is sure to increase in near future with the prosperity of 
chemical mdustiy in India, as Sulphuric Acid is the basis of all chemicals. 
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39. Our principal markets are Ahmedabad, Petlad, Broach, Surat and the- 
surrounding area within a radius of 100 miles from this Works. 

40. Nil. 

41 Ceylon, China, Afghanistan and Persia. Chemical industries in these 
countries have not began as yet. 

42. lies, by railways. 

Foreign competition. 

43. Germany and Holland are competing in Acids and Glauber’s Salt. 

44. In foreign countries Acid manufacturing is done on a mass scale which 
lower their cost of production. Moreover, there the number of industries 
using acid is much more than in India. 

45. We have got smaller Lead Chamber plants, so the cost of manufacture 
to us i.s higher, while they have huge contact process units fit for mass 
production, 

46. (i) Sulphuric Acid, £11-10-0 per ton, c.i.f. Bombay. 

(ii) Last year wo realised on an average: — 

Sulnliurio Acid, concentrated, Rs. 4-4 per 40 lbs. 

Hydrochloric Acid, concentrated, Rs. 4-4 per 28 Ihs. 

This year we are getting on an average; — 

Sulphuric Acid, concentrated, Rs. 4 per 40 lbs. 

Hydrochloric A<!id, concentrated, R,s. 4-2 per 28 lbs. 

The above prices bkj f.o.r. Ahmedabad or Petlad. 

47. Messrs. Kantawala Nanavati & Co., 36, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

48. We do not kn. w about it, but it is evident that foreign competition 

if allowed unchecked v. ill kill our acid industry. " 

49. With their hug - capita! the foreigners have centralised many chemical 
industries into one; and, now-a-days to them Sulphuric Acid has become only 
a bye-industry. In ortUjr to manufacture coal-tar products and other fine and 
heavy chemicals they require Acid Sulphuric. For this they have raised very 
big Acid Plants which lower their cost of production. Out of their output, 
they use a lot in their (wn works, and the surplus they can naturally send to- 
India at a nominal price. 

50. (a) As shown in 19, to foreigners Acid Sulphuric is a bye-industry and 
also Acid Hydrochloric s a bye-product of Le Blanc Soda process. 

(b) _We are not in a similar financial position to start huge w'orks so that ■ 
our acids maiiufacturin,! might also become bye-industry. 

51. Near the ports, 

52. (a) It has substas dially fallen. 

(6) Mostly due to foreign competition and to some extent, to increment in 
the number of Acid works in India. 

(c) Internal competition is not likely to be permanent. 

63. Nil. 

64. On Acid Sulphuric and Hydrochloric Acid special rate Re. 1-1-1 per 
Bengal maund from Bombay to Ahmedabad. 

On Acid Sulphuric Re. 0-5-4 per Bengal maund from Baroda to Ahmeda¬ 
bad. 

On Acid Hydrochloric Re. 0-7-7 per Bengal maund from Baroda to- 
Ahmedabad. 

55. (a) We get from England our Lead Sheets, Fused Silica-ware concen¬ 
tration plants, Stone-ware jars and sundry materials, which are absolutely 
necessary articles for the manufacture of Acid Sulphuric. Our cost of these 
articles is much higher than it is with the European manufacturers, who get 
almost at their door. 
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(ri) Raw iiiatei'iiils are dear to us as raoiitioiicd before, because, we have to 
'buy the same from foreign countries. 

if) In proportion to distance we have to pay uitich iiigher freight than 
foreign manufacturers. 

( 3 ) As mentioned before, we get our concentration plants, lead sheets, etc., 
from foreign countries and hence we liave to keep a large stock of the said 
spare part.s to prevent our works being stopped at the time of breakage and 
laocidents. Foreign manufacturers could arrange to buy them whenever they 
[require. 

(i) As Indian Public has not yet realised full benefit of industrial invest¬ 
ments on account of foreign competition and other difficulties, it is very 
vdifflciilt to raise capital from the masses for chemical industry on low interest. 

36. From our answers to question .55, we feel (a) almost permanent, (d) 
temjjorary, (i) temporary. 

Inte/nial i,ovipetiiion. 

57. We do feel some competition from Messrs. The Eastern Chemical Co., 
Ltd., of Bombay, and from Messrs. The Dharamsi Morariee Chemical Co., 
Ltd., of Bombay, in Sulphuric Acid. But we believe when there will be no 
foreign competition, internal competition will not affect us. 

58 Z'^o agreement has he<m made by us. 

Equipment. 

59. (a) Yes. Ours i.s the smallest unit which can be worked with economy. 

60. No. It does not require very elaborate madiinery, but expensive it 
does. 

61. We have purchased a running concern from an auction and hence we 
cannot give exact figiire abouf the cost of plant and machinery, 

62. We are using Iiead Chamber Process for the manufacture of Acid 
Sulphuric. We have one Lead Chamber measuring (75" x 14''x 12") and the 
other (7"x8"xl6") with four sulphur burners and other* necessary connecting 
gripes. One boiler for generating steam. Cascade system concentration plant 
to concentrate 1,230 lbs. Acid Sulphuric per day. One brick-work chimney, 
.75 feet high, to create draft. 

For Acid Hydrochloric, we have an Iron Retort with a set of receivers, 
capable of decomposing (12x40) lbs. of common salt. 

63. No. We don’t consider it .sufficiently up to date to enable us to 
■ compete with foreign manufacturers; and we ore unable to reach that state 
until our financial condition improves by means of protection. 

64. No. 

60 . Till recently, no part of the machinery was manufactured in India, 
but under our guidance and instructions. Messrs. The Perfect Pottery Works 
of Jubbulpore and Messrs. The Sorab Dalai Tile Works of Than Road have 
begun to manufacture Acid Proof pipes and receivers as well as stone-ware 
Jars for Hydrochloric Acid Industry. 

Capital Account. 

66 . (a) As we purchased the factory from auction, we cannot give the 
value of Plants, machinery, building and other things separately. Our total 
capital invested in purchasing and remodelling the factory stands Rs 26 973- 
14-6. 

(e) Other miscellaneous assets, f.e., packing materials and tools'and imple¬ 
ments, Rs. 12,457-12-3. 

67. The figures given show actual costs of various assets. Our total Depre¬ 
ciation and Reserved Fund for the 14 months ending •31st October 1927 is 
Rs. 304-1-3, only a nominal sum. 



68 . The actual amount set aside for Depreciation and Reserved Fund i* 
touch, less than what it ought to be. 

69. It.would cost much large amounts about triple tho expense than && 
actual amount spent by us. It would cost about Bs. 75,000 to Rs. 80,000 
including building and machinei'y. 

70. Ours is a private partnership. 

71. to 75. Nil. 

( a ) Cost op PaoDUC'floN. 

76. Please refer to the forms attached at the end. 

77. Nil. 

78 to 80. Nil. 


(h) OvtiRHlSAU CHAUGBS. 

81 aiid 82. Nil. 

83. Working capital Rs. 20,000 (twenty thousand). 

87. The average value of finished goods held by the Company is Bs. 6,000. 
Generally three months elapse between production and payment. 

88 to 92. Ours is a private partnership. 

93. We consider interest (profits) 12 per cent, on the capital invested as 
sufficient. 

Claim }or protection. 

94. (a) We consider that there is sufficient supply of labour, fuel and 
Home market and also of raw material, when we begin to use Pyrites in- 
place of sulphur. 

(h) We think without protection to Acid Sulphuric, not only this industry 
but other chemical industries will also suffer. 

(c) Yes, we think it will be able to face world competition after some 
years for the following reasons: — 

When with the aid of protection instead of snstaining losses, we would 
be in a ])osition to show the public some profits, they will biWe 
confidence in this industry, and, it would be easy to raise capital 
and extend the works, to go in for other bye-products, and try 
oxporimenls for using iron pyrites instead of Sulphur and also 
to equip the factory Avitli the most modern machinery used by 
foreigners. 

95. (a) Yes. In this industry, the advantages of the large scale pro¬ 
duction can be achieved and that incre.asing output would mean increasing 
economy of production. 

(0) Yes, tlio -whole requirements of the country could be supplied within 
a very small period. 

96-97. In fact industrial and more or less agricultural prosperity of a 
nation is the result of flourishing Chemical Industry. India is mainly an 
agricultural country and it can never have too much of chemical manures, 
the manufacture of which (superphosphates) depends on flourishing acid 
industry. 

99. At ijresent Customs duty on acids entering India is 15 per cent, on 
invoice price, but this duty is nullified by the recent appreciation of rupee an 
due to present exchange ra-tes, foreigners get clear advantage of about 12^ 
per cent. 

100. As the Indian demand of Acid Sulphuric and Hydrochloric is met by 
Indian production, we recommend at least GO per cent, duty on imported 
acids for twenty years to enable us to stand on onr legs by getting some 
interest on the capital invested, in the industry. We believe, that after that 
period, we would be able to face world competition. 

101. We do not recommend any other sort of assistance in place of pro^ 
tective duty. 
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Fokm I. 

^Statement showing the aggregate expenditure incurred at the works on the 
total output of this factory for the period of mne months from Jst NoV~ 
emler 19S7 to SUt July 1938. 

Acid Sulphuric. Acid Hydrochloric. 


Es. A. P. Es. A. P. 


1. 

Kaw materials 

7,807 

11 

6 

6,232 

1 

0 

2. 

Works labour 

3,810 

8 

3 

800 

0 

0 

S. 

Fuel (coal) . 

2,382 

1 

6 

1,882 

9 

3 

4. 

Eepairs 

2,321 

1 

6 

1,000 

0 

0 

6. 

General services . 

3,005 10 

6 

600 

0 

0 

6. 

Miscell.aneous expenses 

731 

11 

0 

101 

0 

0 

7. 

Packing charges, freight, 
selling commission, etc. . 

2,211 

10 

0. 

2,950 12 

0 


Total. 

22,360 

6 

3 

13.666 

6 

3 


Form II. 

statement showing the works cost per unit of iO Ihs. Acid Sulphuric and 
per unit of 38 lls. Acid Hydrochloric for the period of nine months from 
1st Novemher 1937 to SUt July 1938. 



lat Novevubtr 1927 

One iar of 

One jar of 


t.n 40 lbs. Acid 

38 lbs Acid 


Slat .luly 1928. 

Sulphuric. 

Hydrochloric. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Raw materials . . . 

1-300 

2-080 

2. 

Works labour. 

0-636 

0:260 

3. 

Fuel . . ■ • . 

0-398 

0-627 

4. 

Repairs . 

0-387 

0-333 

5, 

General services, etc. 

0-516 

0-200 

6. 

Miscellaneous expenses 

0122 

0-034 

7. 

Packing charges. Railway- freight. 




selling commission, etc. 

0-369 

0-983 


Total 

3-727 

4-517 


(2) Letter dated the 15th Vecemher, 1938. 

Be Protection to Sclphurio Acid iNcuSTRy. 

In continuation of our letter of the 10th November, 1928, We have to say 
that if bounties are to be given to the Acid manufacturers to protect the Acid 
Industry, we herewith again request you to consider us also as one in 
British India. Further please note that we are prepared to appear before you 
for oral examination, if there be any need for that in your opinion. 


The Industrial Chemical Works, Kirloskarvadi. 

Letter dated 13th October, 1938. 

As per your previous letter of 10th September, 1928, we are enclosing 
herewith a copy of our representation to Tariff Board arid the reiriairiing 
copies will follow very soon. 
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'■ The representation consists of two parts; part first* consists of intro¬ 
ductory information, whereas the second part consists of answers to such 
questions as is possible for ns at present to reply. Onr main aim of sending 
in representation is embodied in the answer to question No. 49 of your 
questionnaire. 


Enclosure. 

Replies to the Questions issued bt the Taeifp Boabd. 

1. The Industrial Chemical Works, Kirloskarvadi is established in 1927 
and is a proprietory concern. 

2. All capital is Indian. 

3. At present we mean to manufacture Formaldehyde but very shortly 
other allied products from Formaldehyde would be also manufactured includ¬ 
ing Synthetic resins; manufacture of Soda Ash is also contemplated. 

4. The plant is under construction and the production is expected to start 
by the beginning of year 1920. 

6 . Our plant is equipped to manufacture 120 tons of Formaldehyde per 
annum when worked to capacity. 

7. Our Works is at Kirloskarvadi, District Satara and we consider as 
far as industrial situation is concerned in respect of (a) raw material, (b) 
sources of power and fuel, (c) labour and other consideration and (d) market 
we are fairly well situated. 

9. (a) Our present product is used in the Mill Industry, in leather and 
paper industries and as a general disinfectant. Similarly it is a raw material 
Tor synthetic resins. 

(b) In the Mill Industries it is used in dyeing process and in after-treat¬ 
ment of the direct cotton-dyes. 

(c) It is not used in the manufacture of explosive products. 

10. Since the temperature of this country is well above the normal w* 
shall have to suffer slight losses due to evaporation and condensation. The 
loss through evaporation of Methyl Alcohol, or raw material is expected to 
be 5 per cent. 

11. Our process for the manufacture of Formaldehyde is Oatalytio process 
involving partial oxidation of Methyl Alcohol and subsequent fractional 
•distillations. 

12. Our principal raw material is Methyl Alcohol. 

13. The annual requirement in Methyl Alcohol for our purposes will be 
about 15,500 gallons per year when the present plant will be working at 
full capacity. The plant consists of only one unit at present. 

15. Our main source of supply of raw material is Indian. 

16. Our raw material comes from Mysore State and is purchased from 
Mysore Iron Works, Bhadravati. The market price of the same naked f.o.r, 
Bhadravati is Rs. 1-8 per gallon. 

18. (a) Nil. 

(b) We think so. 

19. Wo consider that our industry is assured of its raw material, which 
is domesTic, so long as Mysore Iron Works is there and we believe that it 
will last for a reasonably long period. 

21. Since we do not import any of our raw material, the manufacture of 
our product will not cease. 

22. Onr raw material is not a monopoly of a particular country. 

* Printed Separately along with the representations received from other 
■firms, etc. 
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23. The process of manufacture requires some expert supervision; how¬ 
ever it does not involve the employment of labour imported from abroad. 
Indian labour and Indian chemists are sufficient. 

27. When the Works begin, the total number Indian workmen is expected 
to be 25. 

29. Indian labour force is more than sufficient; (b) and is drawn from 
the vicinity of the factory. 

30. The Indian labour improves with training and time and (b) it compares 
well in efficiency with European work men in similar works. 

32. Tlie power used in the Factory is of two kinds; (1) steam is used 
for the process heating and for its generation a boiler is used. Fuel consists 
of coal (2) Mechanical power is generated from an internal combustion engine 
for which crude oil is fuel. 

34. (a) The price per ton of coal .it Works is Rs. 21 and of crude oil is 
Rs. 86 per ton. ' 

37. We estimate the amount of coal x'equired, to bo 30 tons per month. 

38. Wc think that the demand will increase in the near future reasons 
being the rise of new industries such as the manufacture of Synthetic resins 
and the us© of Formaldehyde for agricxiltural purposes. 

39. Our principal markets shall be Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras and 
other textile manufacturing centres. 

43. German competition mainly is the keenest competition for tis in 
the case of Formaldehyde, 

44. The conditions of tlie manufacture in India differ fundamentally 
than those in the competing country Germany. The difference lies in the 
following points (1) Financial greatnes.? of the Clompanies, (2) long experience 
in Chemical technology and engineering, (3) manufacture of Formaldehyde 
from Methyl Alcohol whicih they themselves manufacture. (4) Other general 
industvinl advantages and mass production methods. 

45. The proces.s of manufacture here is the same as is pratstised in the 
competing countries. 

40. The price of the imported cheniicai c.i.f. Bombay is about £48 per 
ton when talten in lots of more than ono ton. 

47. The above price is quoted by an importing firm Havero Trading Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, (h) and we consider the information quite reliable. 

48. In other foreign countries Trusts or Combines operate in chemicals. 

(b) One of those Combines is I. G. Farben industries A. 6. Frank Furt 

O./M. Germany. Their capital =_l,00O,(W0,000, Gold marks. The combine 
consists of the following companies mainly: — 

(1) Badisohe Aniline >fe Soda Fabrik Lndwigshafen, 

(2) Friedrich B.aycr I*’arbwerke, Leverkusen, 

(3) Meister Lucius & Briinning Hochst a/main, 

(4) A. G. fiir Aniline Fahrikation Berlin. 

(5) Some others. 

Their manufacture consists of heavy chemicals, ooaltar, dyestuffs and 
practically all kinds of synthetic chemicals such as synthetic Methanol 
Ammonia, and Nitrogen products. 

49. At present we do not believe from the calculations we have estimated 
that the price of the foreign stuff sold in India is not unremunorative. But 
as soon as they find that there is competitor in the local market there is 
every reason for us to believe that there will be a fall in price to wipe out of 
the existence the local Indian Industry and this fear alone practically makes 
us approach you at present with a request to take our case into consideration 
if at any future time it is found that the foreign stuff is being sold in India 
by dumping or otherwise at a price lower than what it is at present. And 
while making recommendations regarding tlie protection to the_ Indian 
Chemical Industry it is our request that the Board will make provisions to 
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tate our case into consideration immediately dninping or competition com¬ 
mences. 

51. The foreign competition is expected to be keenest in Bombay and 
other coastal towns. 

62. In the year 1921 the price of Formaldehyde was £130 per ton whereas 
at present c.i.f. Indian Port jjrice is £48 per ton. The cause of this decrease 
in price is mainly due to the fact that its raw material Methyl Alcohol 
is at present manufactured synthetically from coal and water. This state of 
affairs is hound to be permanent. 

64. We cannot reply at present this point since we are collecting the 
information. 

65, (ft) We think that Indian manufacturer is at disadvantage since he 
has to pay a higher cost for plant and machinery. 

{d) Collection and transport of raw materials is costlier. 

(e) Cost of raw material and consumable stores is generally higher. 

(p) Stocks of spare parts are to be maintained since they could not be 
had in India immediately. 

(i) Rai.sing of capital is a difficult task. 

Many of these disadvantages are likely to be permanent so long as adequate 
protection for Indnstrief! is not guaranteed and the capital is bound to be 
shy. 

57. No. As far as we know there is no other Company which manufac¬ 
tures Formaldehyde. 

59. (a) We consider that our Works are the smallest economical unit of 
production to insure economy. With that view in object the whole jjlant 
has been imported from Eiu-opcan Manufacturer after careful considerations. 

60. Manufacture of our product does rooiuirc the use of elaborate if not 
all too expensive machinery. 

61. About 75 per cent, of the total outlay has been incurred on plant 
machinery and other equipment. 

62. Plant consists of an oxidising unit with a compressor, an engine, an 
oxidising chamber, a carburator and scrubber; and there are two fractionat 
ing Stills for Formaldehyde and Methyl Alcohol, along with a number of 
tanks and reservoirs. 

63. Since the main plant and the machinery is imported, after due consi¬ 
deration and inquiries, from one of the foreign manufacturers, we have 
every reason to believe that the plant and equipment is thoroughly modern 
on the whole. 

65. Almost all of the tanks are manufactured in India. 

06. (a) We have leased for the present building and land and for our 
purposes, wo have spent about Rs. 2,000 in tomimrary erections and change.s 
(dl and («) Rs. 15,000 have been spent on plant machinery and other miscel 
laneons equipment. 

75. We contemplate, when the present scheme will have succeeded, to 
extend our present plant for the manufacture of Synthetic resins an industry 
which would nece.ssit,ato au outlay of capital amounting to about Rs. 15,(X),000 

Cost of Production. 

Since the manufacture has not started actually the exa-ct figures cannot be 
given at present, and hence the succeeding questions have been left nn- 
answ'ered. 

83. The working capital, which the Works will require according to the 
output equivalent to its full capacity will he rupees six to seven thousand 

84. This capital will be private. 

94. (a) We claim that our Industry possesses natural advantage such as 
an abundant supply of Indian raw material, sufficient supply of labour and 
home market. 



(b) We claim that with the help of protection, if given, the Industry iff 
sure to develop, which is desirable in the interest of the country’s textile 
and other cited industries. 

(c) We believe that the Industry when established will eventually be able 
to face world competition without protection. 

95. The Industry is one in which the large scale production can be 
achieved and increasing output would mean increasing economy of produe 
tions. 

(b) And it is probable that the whole needs of the country would be 
supplied by the home production. 

96. We consider that our Industry is of national importance inasmuch 
as it serves nation’s ultimate interest. 

97. We believe with the rise of an electrical age there shall be a vast 
demand for Synthetic resins which are good electrical insulators and possess 
mechanical properties. Formaldehyde is one of the chief raw materials 
for it. 

98. We recommend and suggest the increase in the existing Tariff duties 
to safeguard our Industry against underselling, when necessary, to a reason 
able limit. 

99. ’The existing customs duty, which is mainly a revenue duty, is 16 pel 
cent. 

100. We cannot at present suggest anything regarding this. 


Messrs D. Waldie & Co., Ltd., Konnagar. 

(1) Letter dated the 10th January, 1929, 

We beg to enclo.se a further S copies of replies to your questionnaire as 
required. 

We find that in the first three copies our request for protection for Soda 
Silicate was omitted by oversight, and we have now included this. 

Introductory. 

1. Established in 1863 as a Private Company and converted into a 
Private Limited Company in 1916 and again Public Limited Company in 
July 1922. It is a Registered Limited Company. 

2. 4470 shares of Rs. 10 each out of 120,000 shares subscribed, held by 
Indians. 4 Directors at present and all Europeans. There are no Indian 
Directors. 

3. Acid Sulphuric. 

Acid Hydrochloric. 

Acid Nitric. 

Red Lead, 

Bituminous Paint. 

Alumina Sulphate Coml. 

Alumina Sulphate Pure. 

Alum, 

Sulphate of Iron. 

Mag Sulph. 

Lime Sulphur Solution. 

Distilled Water. 

Rectified Spirit Pure for homoepathic and allopathic purposes. 

Absolute Alcohol. 

Zinc GSiloride Solution. 


Commercial, Pure and Analytical, 
Reagent,' Chemically Pure. 
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Liq. Ammonia. 

Soda Snlph, 

Soda Crystals. 

Arsenic Solution, 

Cancelling Ink. 

Marking Ink, 

Light Naphtha. 

Carbolic Powder. 

Drugs and Small .Chemicals. 


4. Immediately after it was established. 

5. Sulphuric Acid 2,400 tons of Chamber Acid per annum (to be used as 
I'aw material for other products). 


Tone 


Cone. Sulphuric Acid 1,840 



per anmim 
200 

Chemically Pure Acid .... 


* 

12 

Sulphate of Alumina .... 


- 

1,200 

Alum. 



360 

Red Lead ...... 

.. 


1,000 

Hydrochloric Acid .... 



120 

Nitric Acid .. 



120 

Lime Sulphur Solution (for Tea Gardens) 



400 

- 

Totai, 

• 

3,412 

Epsom Salts (discontinued) . 


, 

200 

Alumina Ferric. 

. 

. 

1,000 

Acid Sulphuric 1,550 .... 

800 

tons 

(sold as 

Acid Sulphuric 1,840 .... 

400 

ft 


Acid Hydrochloric Coml. 

400 

St 


Acid Nitric. 

200 

>> 


C. P, Acids. 

40 

ts 


Alumina Ferric (Water clearing) 

3,000 

ss 


Alumina Sulphate (Paper Making) 

30G 

)t 


Biturainol (Bituminous Paint) 

176,000 


gallons 

Red Lead . 

3,700 

tons 

Average per annum (including .smaller 
products), say. 

2,000 

tt 


Konnagar, Dist. Hooghly. 

Yes. 

(a) Some products are better, others are 

equal such 

as Red 


Accumulator Acid, etc. 

(h) Very seldom and generally sold at a lower price than the imported 


price. 

(c) Because the product is manufactured in India. 

(d) Generally speaking purchasers are prejudiced against Indian products 
as this attitude enables them to beat prices down. 

9. (a) Paints, Paper, Water Works, Electrical undertakings, Homoepathic 
medicines, Allopathic medicines, Aerated Water manufacture, Indigo, Galva¬ 
nizing, Cotton Mills, Jute Mills, Tea Estates, Sugar Factories, Oil Refineries, 
Agriculture, Railways H. M.’s Ordnance Factories, Analytical Laboratories. 

(b) Battery charging, Paper sizing, water purifying, diluting original 
Homoepathic tinctures, the manufacture of Aerated Water, Treating Indigo, 
Cleaning Galvanized Iron Sheets, Sizing Cotton and Jute, Dressing Tea 
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Bushes, Dressing Sugarcane and as an iingredient of paints, red lead being 
the best pigment for painting strnotnral iron and steel, clarifying liquors in 
Sugar factories, for boiling oil, manuring for agriculture, manufacture of 
ammunition, chemical analysis. 

(c) Yes, Nitric Acid .and Sulphuric Acid. 

10. Some of the products are manufactured in the cold weather and can 
be manufactured during the summer with difficulty and as a consequence 
the manufacturing cost will be heary. 

11. Ordinary Standard Processes. (See answer to question 62). 


Baw Materials. 

12. (1) Sulphur, Soda, Nitrate, Salt, Potash Chloride. 

<2) Pig Lead. 

(3) Bauxite, Magnesite, Turpentale, Asphalt, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


(4) Potash Nitrate. 

Tons. 

13. Sulphur. 800 

Pig Lead .900 

Bauxite .......... 400 

Refined Bauxite ..300 


14. 


0-25 ton Sulphur will produce 1 ton Sulphuric Acid 1,650. 
0'425 ton Sulphur will produce 1 ton Sulphuric Acid 1,840. 
19'3 cwt. Pig Lead will produce 1 ton Red Lead. 

0'4 ton Bauxite 1 1 ton Fer-Alnniina. 

0'7 ton Chamber Acid » 

0-26 ton Refined Bauxite 
O'67 ton Chamber Acid 
0'386 ton Magnesite 

0'786 ton Chamber .4oid will produce 1. ton Mag. 


it.B ^ 


will produce 1 ton Alumina Sulphate 
White 15/16 per cent. AljO,. 


•5 


Sulph. 

ton Sulphur will produce 1 ton Lime Sulphur Solution. 


15. 


India and Continent of Knrope— 
Pig Lead—^Burma. 

Sulphur- Sicily. 

Bauxite—India. 


16. (A) Sulphur, Soda Nitrate, Potash Chloride. 

(B) Bauxite, Pig Lead, Magnesite, Sulphate of Ammonia. 
(A) (a) Sulphur Hamburg and Sicily. 

(6) 35-30 c.i.f. Calcutta, 

(c) Catania. 

(d) freight 22 shillings, insurance 6 per cent, 

(e) landing charges Rs, 2-14 per ton. 

(/) transport charges to the factory Rs. 3-8 per ton, and 
(o) Customs duty nil. 


(R) (a) Pig Lead, Rs. 300 per ton. Bauxite, Rs, 16-8 per ton. Pot. 
Nitrate, Rs. 315 per ton. ’ 

17. Not likely to he found in India. 

18. (o) Special railway freight oh Bauxite only. 
ih) No. 

19. Yes. 

20. Copper Ore is now being worked in India at Mosabani by the Indian 
Copper Corporation and we hope to produce Copper Sulphate from this if 
sufficient opportunity offers. 
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This is a chemical which would well bear a measure of protection as the 
chief users the Tea Industry use only a small amount. 

Estimated cost of manufacture— 


Be. 

Haw Materials ......... 286 

Coal.6 

Wages ..10 

Overheads .50 

350 

Packages.15 

Transport to Customer.6 


870 

Cost of Imported product— 

Rs. 

On 13th November 1928 300 cwts. Copper 
Sulph. were registered in the import list 

costing ....... 5,745= 380 per ton. 

21. Sulxjhuric Acid is dependent on imported Sulphur, but Sulphide Ores 
of Copper are now available in India from which it should be possible to work 
out a process for the manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 

22. The Sulphur market of the world is controlled by the American Sulphur 
Mines, hut their price is limited, since if the sale price of Sulphur rises too 
high the Sulphuric Acid industry throughout the world would revert to the 
use of pyrites. 

Lalow. 

23. No (Presume ‘ labour ’ means subordinate). 

24. None. 

25. (c) Lead burning, Fitting and Sheet Metal working. 

27. (a) Say 270 to 28a 

Per 

meimeni. 


(b) Coolies.16 

Semi-skilled.24 

Lead Process Workers. 

Process Mistries . . . . . , . . 36 

Lead Burners.46 

Vicemen . . . ..32 


28. Total wages bill for Indian Labour at Works for past 6 years 
Rs. 5,68,723-7-0. 

29. (o) Yes, 

(6) from within 200 miles radius. 

30. (a) Many do and become “ Mistries ”. 

(h) Approx. 30 per cent, efficient to 70 per cent. 

31. Nothing special as the industry cannot afford it. 

Power {including Fuel). 

32. (a) Steam and electrical (own plant) from coal railed 120 miles, 

(b) Coal. 

33. 1 Ton Red Lead requires 1 ton 14 cwts. coal. 

1 Ton Boiled Acid requires 1 ton 8i cwts. coal. 

1 Ton Hydrochloric Acid requires cwts. coal. 

1 Ton Nitric Acid requires 11 cwts. coal. 

1 Ton Alum Sulph. requires 12 cwts. coal. 
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34. (a) 1-13 a ton. 

(b) Rs. 7-8 a ton. 

35. (a) Beilis and Morcomb Generating set, cost about li As, K. W./hr, 

(b) Fairly well. 

(c) Red Lead 70 K. W. hrs. per ton of red lead. 

Market. 


36. Total Indian Production—6 years— 

Sulphuric Acid (Chamber Acid) 75,000 tons or yearly 16,000 tons. 
Sulphuric Acid (Concentrated) 1,500/2,000 tons or yearly 300/400 tons. 
Hydrochloric Acid 1,500/2,000 tons or yearly 300/400 tons. 

Nitric Acid 1,600/2,000 tons or yearly 300/400 tons. 

Chemically Pure Acids 100/150: tons or yearly 20/80 tons. 

Alum 3,000 tons or yearly 600 tons. 

Alumina Ferric (water clearing) 7,000 tons or yearly 1,400 tons. 
Alumina Sulphate Pure (Paper sizing) 300 tons or yearly 60 tons. 
Bituminous Paint 175,000 Gals, tons or yearly 160 tons. 

Red Lead 3,700 tons or yearly 750 tons. 

37. Total Indian Demand for above products— 

Yearly tons. 


Sulphuric Acid (Chamber Acid) 
Sulphuric Acid (Concentrated) 
Hydrochloric Acid . . . 

Nitric Acid 
Chemically Pure Acids 
Alum . . . 

Alumina Ferric . . ’ 

Alumina Sulphate Pure 
Bituminous Paint 
Red Lead . . . ' . 


16,000 

400/600 

300/400 

300/400 

40/60 

2,000 

2,000 

2,600 

600 

2,400 


_ 38. The demand for Red Lead is, increasing yearly. Presumably because 
this, the admittedly best paint for structural iron and steel in many cases 
is below the cost of inferior paints bearing patent or proprietory names, 
and the use of structural steel is inoreasing yearly. 

39. Calcutta, Bombay, Dacca, Rangoon and Karachi. 

40. No. 


41. Red Lead might be exported East if we can cheapen the production. 
Sulphate of Copper might be worked up to a biggish trace using Indian 
Copper Ore as the raw material since Rubber Plantations are now purchasing 
Sulphate of Copper. 

42. 1900— 


Gun and Shell Factory—Acid Sulph. 


Rs. 

Per ton. 

. 170 

Rifle Factory—Acid Sulph. 


. 170 

Ammunition Factory—Acid Sulph. . 


. 170 

Nitric Acid, Pure . . . 


. 840 

Oriental Gas Co.—-Acid Sulph. 


. 120 

1928— 

Acid Sulph, . . . . 


. 140 

Acid Nitric Coml, .... 


. ,660 

Oriental Gas Co.—^Acid Suplh. 


. 60 
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Foreign Competition. 

43. Bed Lead —Italy. 

Germany. 

Japan, 

England. 

Belgium. 

Mag. Srdph. —Germany. 

Al. Sulph. —England. 

Germany. 

44. Wider and more stable markets justify more elaborate (and conse¬ 
quently expensive) plant which reduces production costs. Such plant here- 
would be under present market conditions a potential source of “ stand by ” 
losses. 

45. Plant has been built up from small beginnings and is still on the 
small scale. Profits are not such as to attract outside capital at present. 

46. (f). 


-— 

a 

CA f. Prioo 

b 

Freight. 

c 

Insurance 
and trade 
charges. 

i 

d 

Cnstoius 

dut.v. 

e 

Lauding 

charges. 

1 

Bed Lead 

For. owt. 
Be. A 

19 2 

a. 

45 


cwt. 

Es, A, P, 

2 13 0 

per ton.- 
Bs. A. 

2 12 

Alumina Ferric 

3 8 

45 


0 7 9 

2 12 

,, Sulphate. 

i 2 

45 


0 6 9 

2 12 

Alum . 

7 0 

45 


0 14 4 

2 12 

Sulphate of Copper 

22 0 

1 45 


2 13 0 

2 12 


{ii). 


i 

i 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1 

1927. 

1928. 


Es. 

A. 

Eg. 

A. 

Ea. 

A. 

1 Eg. 

A. 

Be. 

Bed Lead 

070 

0 

6S5 

0 

6S2 

0 

685 

0 

460 

Sulphate Acid (1,740) 

110 

0 

140 

0 

110 

0 

110 

0 

10.5 

Sulphate of Alumina 

160 

0 

165 

0 

165 

0 

165 

0 

SO 

Alumina Ferric 

130 

0 

98 

s 

98 

8 

t7 

s 

75: 

Mag, Sulphate 

120 

0 

120 

0 

110 

0 

95 

0 

90 

Nitric Acid . 

630 

0 

630 

0 

.560 

0 

560 

0 

560 

Acid Sulphate 1,505 

70 14 

1 65 

1 

12 

60 

0 

60 

0 

i 
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47. CJustonis Returns. 

48. (a) I. O. I. 

Italian R/L Consorzio. 

Associated I^ead Mantifacturors. 

(c) Profits are cut to such a low point that reasonable overhead chai'ges 
■cannot be paid. 

49. Prom the uiideruoted estimate ot cost of production we are confident 
that the Italian manufacturers are making no profit and at the most are 
merely obtaining Ui small contribution tou^ards their overheads, 'I'lieir object 
is apparently to drive the Indian product off the market. 

Price quoted by Italians in December 1938, Rs. 384 per ton c.i.f, 
Calcutta— 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Freight Italy to India ...... 

30 

0 

0 

Packages (based on our costs) .... 

35 

0 

0 

Cost of Pig Lead (18-5 cwts. pet ton) @300 . 

277 

8 

0 

Cost of manufacture (estimated 40 per cent, below 




our cost). 

30 

0 

0 

Overheads (estimated on large production) . 

7 

0 

0 

Cartage to ship and shipping charges (estimated) 

5 

0 

0 


384 0 0 


'L’he Geruiaii Chemical Combine are also apparently dumping chemicals as 
tlie following prices show. These are taken from a Hamburg market report 
;ind a considerably lower price is quoted for export than for consumption in 
Cermany. 

Prices in Germany. Prices for export. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Alum. 

. 8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Red Lead 

. 34 

5 

0 

28 

2 

6 

Litharge . . , , , 

, 34 

5 

0 

28 

7 

6 

Green Vitriol (Sulphate of Iron) , 

2 

ST 

( 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Soda Hypo . . . . . 

, 9 

0 

0 

6 : 

16 

0 


■50. No, we have discontinued maJdn^j Magnesium Sulphate as the German 
•chemical is a hj^ product of the Potash Industry and sells in Calcutta at 
Rs. 75 per ton including packages. 

51. At all the principal Ports of entry, 

52, (a) Yes a very substantial fall. 




Price in 1920. 

Price 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Red Lead .... 


. 630 

460 

Sulphuric Ai'id— 




(1740) . 


. 170 

106 

,(15.50) .... 

, 

. 120 

60 

Sulphate of Alumina 


. 160 

80 

Mag. Sulphate (Epsom Salts) 


. 160 

90 


(b) To world conditions. 

■(e) As far as we can foresee these conditions are permanent. 
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53. Principal markets are the ports. 

55. (a) Plant and Maoliinery—Cbst 60 per cent, above foreign cost. 

{b) (c) No disadvantage. Labour less efficient but cheaper. 

(d) Raw materials with the exception of pig lead have to come great 
distances. 

(e) Raw Materials—Cost higher by amount of freight. Consumable stores 
about 60 per cent. up. 

(/) No. 

(g) Spares stocks due to time taken to get spare parts and comparative 
inexpertness of skilled men; more spares have to be carried. 

66. (d) and («) permanent. Temporary disadvantages are likely to 
operate until the Industry can he made attractive to outside capital hy 
increase of size and profitableness. 

Internal Competition. 

57. (a) Yes, Mineral Acids and Galenicals are the subject of acute 
competition. 

(h) Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ld., Dr. Bose’s Labora¬ 
tory, Ld., Bengal Acid Manufacturers, Calcutta Chemical Co., Ld. 

■58. Yes, but without effect. 


Equipment. 

69. (a) Yes. In the larger lines. Red Lead, Per-Alumina. 

,{b) Red Lead 50 tons month, Per-Alumina 60 tons month, Sulphuric 
Acid 400 tons month. Alum .30 tons per month. 

60. Elaborate machinery not essential but production costs can be enor¬ 
mously reduced thereby. 

Rs. A. P. 


61. 13 per cent.— 

Acid Chambers . 
Less depreciation 

16 per cent.— 
Apparatus 
Le,ss depreciation 


1,43,048 2 
18.700 18 


1,90,681 

37,1.94 


8 

11 


Rs. A. P. 


1,24,347 5 O' 


1,59,487 6 9 


12 per cent,— 
Machinery 
Less depreciation 


. 1,42,772 9 5 
. 26,536 3 2 

- 1,16,287 7 3 


62. Acid Plant consists of the chamber process, without Towers. Towers 
were erected but sufficient capital was not forthcoming to use them. 

Concentration of Sulphtiric Acid is carried out hy the Silica Cascade 
system. 

Nitric and Hydrochloric Acid. Standard distillation systems. 

Sulphate of Alumina. Simple plant consisting of lead dissolving dishes, 
wooden settling vats and lead evaporating dishes. 

lied Lead Plant. This plant was built from experimental beginnings and 
is of the old fashioned hand fired furnace type. See answer to question 64. 

Practically the whole of our plant is made hy ourselves. 

63. In certain lines more modern plant is essential if sufficient profits ar* 
to he made to attract further capital to the industry. 
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64. Separation on a system devised by one of our Directors has enabled us 
to produce red lead of a fineness which now competes with the imported 
product. This plant was constructed on th^ factory. 

The Red Lead colouring furnaces usually take 32 to 42 hours to 
colour and require constant firing and rabbling or raking. One of our 
Directors has devised a patented process to colour red lead in 30 minutes. 

This process colours in a closed reaction chamber at a high pressure and is 
designed to be continuous. 

The large scale plant is now in course of erection and although success 
on the laboratory scale has been attained nothing can be said as to how 
successfully the large scale plant will work. The expenditure on this so far 
has been about Rs. 30,000. 

65. As mentioned most of our plant is made on the Chemical Factory, 
but the high pressure plant involving heavy steel eastings was all made in 
^England. 

Gapital Account, 

66. Block value of Property under following heads: — 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

(а) Leases and Concessions. 

(б) Lands .... 

Rs. A, p. 

4,20,656 

0 

0 

(c) Buildings .... 

. 2,40,813 6 7 




Less depreciation 

. 44,267 12 1 





— 

1,90,646 

10 

6 

(d) Plant and Machinery 

. 4,82,602 4 1 




Less depreciation 

. 82.430 1 1 

4,00,072 

3 

0 



(e) Other Miscellaneous assets 

. 69,677 12 9 



Less depreciation 

17,695 5 3 

62,082 

7 

6 

Total amount of depreciation written off; — 





Rs. 

A. P. 



Building. 

. 44,267 

12 1 



Acid Chamber .... 

. 18,700 13 0 



Apparatus. 

. 37,194 

1 11 



Machinery . ■. 

. 26,535 

2 2 



Other Assets .... 

. 17,695 

5 3 




There is no Depreciation Fund. 

68. No sum has been set aside for depreciation on increase in the replace¬ 
ment cost of Plant and Machinery duo to general rise in price level other 
than the usual depreciation. 

69. As most of our plant is made in our Works from lead sheet, timber 
and constructional iron, we think a new works would cost approximately 
the same to erect, if erected in simils^r style and type. 


Rs. 

70. (a) Authorised . .. 30,00,000 

(b) Subscribed . 12,00,000 

,{c) Paid up . 12,00,000 

-All ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each 

71. None. 

' 72. None, 
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73. Debenture Loans— 

Rs. 

8 per cent, (issued in 1928) .... 

. 3,00,000 

Less paid. 

. 3,00,000 

Balance 

. 2,40,000 

Redeemable at 15 per cent. Rs. 16,0(K) at the end of each year. 

Rs. 

6 per cent, (issued in 1926) .... 

. 2,00,000 

7i per cent, (issued in 1928) .... 

. 1,00,000 


Redeemable at 20 per cent, Rs. 20,000 in October each year. 

There is no Debenture Sinking Fund. 

Rs. 

76. Process for production of White Sulphate of 
Alumina (free from Iron) for paper making 100 
tons per month—Plant required will cost approxi¬ 


mately .. 40,000 

Process for production of Copper Sulphate 10 tons 

monthly.6,000 

Replacement of part of Sulphuric Acid Plant . . 26,000 


70,000 

FORM I. 


Statement showing the aggregate expenditure incurred at the Worhs on the 
total output of your factory for each of the last three years. (See 
question 76.) 



1026. 

Year, 

1026. 

3927. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Raw Materials. 

4,42,663 

6,36,863 

4,72,120 

Other purchases (Merchandise) . 

8,31,313 

6,69,266 

6,19,689 

2. Works labour ..... 

1,48,698 

1,28,951 

1,16,043 

3, Power and fuel. 

68,802 

68,767 

43,306 

4, Ordinary current repairs and mainten¬ 
ance of buildings, plant and 

machinery . 

30,100 

14,235 

16,165 

6. General services, supervision and 

local office charges .... 

1,61,468 

1,32,754 

1,19,447 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. .... 

26,166 

19,648 

16,631 

7. Any other single item not enumerated 
above which amounts to 5 per cent. 

or more of the total expenditure 

*66,261 

*85,876 

‘1,16,093 

ToT4L 

17,66,360 

17,46,360 

14,17,390 

*Interest . 

40,026 

47,846 

73,046 

Depreciation. 

28,027 

34,684 

37,040 

Other items. 

208 

3,346 

4,407 

Total 

66,261 

65,876 

1,16,093 


K 
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(b) OVBEHSAD CHAEGBS. 

81. Overhead charges are allocated on a percentage basis proportional to 
the sales. 

Thus total overheads are Rs. 3,32,000-0-0, includes all charges except 
manufacturing wages, and sales are Rs. 13,49,000-0-0 therefore overhead* 
amount to 24'6 per cent, of the sales. 

When calculating costs for a tender, however, it is generally necessary to 
ignore the actual percentage incidence or overheads on any particular produot 
and to quote a price which will get the business, even if little or no profit 
is shown on that particular item simply regarding the gross profit made 
on the transaction as so much contribution towards overhead charges. 

If the total sales for the year show a gross profit in excess of the amount 
necessary' to pay overheads, then all gross profit over that figure becomes 
net profit. 

(i) Depreciation. 

82. (o) Rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax Authorities are— 

Building 
Machinery 
Apparatus 
Acid Chambers 
Furniture 

(b) No, they are much below reality on machinery, apparatus and chamber*. 


(c) These should be— 


Per cent. 

Machinery . ... 

. . . * 

. . 7i 

Apparatus 

. 

. 16 

.4cid Chambers . 

. 

. . 74 


(ii) Worliing Capital. 

83. About 5 lacs of rupees at full capacity. 

84. The Company borrows from the Bank on an overdraft guaranteed by 
the Managing Agents. 

85. 4i lacs is borrowed and interest payable is 1 per cent, over Bank rate 
with H. minimum of 7 per cent. 

86 Cost of 1 month’s output at, full capacity would be about Rs. 70,000 
including packages. Packages are a heavy item. In the case of Sulphuric 
Acid the packages are worth more than the acid. 

87, Finished Goods stocks average about 3 weeks to 1 month’s sales, say 
cost v.alue Rs. 46,000 to Rs. 60,000. A period of months to 3 month* 
normr.lly elapses bettveen production and payment. 

88, 3 weeks’ stocks Coal, value Rs. 2,000. 

3 months’ stocks Sulphur, value Rs. 8,000/12,000. 

3 weeks’ stock Pig Lead, value Rs. 15,000. 

(iii) Agents’ Commission and Head Office expenses. 

89. The Company has a Calcutta Oflficc under the control of the Managing 
Agents. 

90. (i) The annual amount of expenses of Calcutta Office Rs. 55,000. A 
profit of about Rs. 20,000 is made on merchandise leaving a net charge to the 
Company of Rs. 36,000. 

(ii) Managing Agents’ commission 10 per cent, on yearly profits of the 
Company after dedncting interest on Debenture or other loans and before 


Per cent. 
. 6 

. 6 

. 6 
. 3 
. 6 
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placing anything to depreciation reserve or other special accounts. Managing 
Agents’ allowance is E«. 2,000 per montli. 

91. Fixed allowance of Rs. 2,000 per month and 10 per cent, of net 
profits. 

92. (i) Bs. 17-8 per ton for Calcutta Office expenses. 

(ii) Rs. 12 per ton for Managing Agents. 

93. 12t per cant, after paying depreciation, commissions, reserve fundA> 
bad debts and for research and improvements in plant. 

Claim for protection. 

94. (A) The industry possesses abundance of the raw materials necessary 
for the two most important products, e.g .; — 

Bauxite for Alum and Alumina Sulphates. 

Pig Lead (from Burma) for Red Lead, 
and in addition— 

Saltpetre for Nitric Acid. 

Magnesite for Epsom Salts. 

Copper Ore for Sulphate of Copper. 

The home market in the case of the two first named products and of 
Epsom Salts is big enough to allow economical production, and in the case 
of red lead India with cheap pig, might also become an exporting country. 

This remark applies also to Sulphate of Copper, there being a demand 
on the rubber plantations. 

(B) In our opinion without protection the Heavy Chemical Industry will 
never attract sufficient capital to enable it to operate on lines sufficiently 
up to date to warrant giving it the name of an “ Industry”. 

(C) We think that with 5 to 7 years of adequate protection the Industry 
should have time to set its house in order, and by installing new and up to 
date plant, be in a position to supply the whole home market and possibly 
export to near-by countries. 

The reasons for this statement are fully contained in the replies to the 
questionnaire. In amplification we would say that the Chemical Industry 
here has never really recovered from the post war slump and the mistakes 
which were made at that time. 

96. (a) This factor undoubtedly applies. 

(h) Yes, this is so. 

96. In time of war the heavy chemical industry assumes a national im¬ 
portance, being a key industry, both as regards the manufacture of muni¬ 
tions and of other necessities. 

98. An understanding should be arrived at between the various com¬ 
peting factories to allow of a fair price being maintained. 

99. (a) 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

100. Regarding Red Lead, the price quoted by foreign producers has 
dropped as shown in answer to question 49, without a corresponding drop 
in the price of pig lead. In 1928 the price was cut from Rs. 520, in January 
to Rs. 460, in December. 

We consider a duty of 334 would enable us to compete and at the same 
time show a sufficient margin of profit to set aside a reserve fund for research 
and improving the plant. 

This rate of duty we also suggest for the heavy Sulphates (of Alumina, 
Magnesium, Copper, etc.), and for the Silicates, to include Soda Silicate. 
This should enable this chemical to be manufactured in India, the import 
into Oalcuttta is about 600 tons per annum. Given protection we are pre¬ 
pared to commence its manufacture. 

K 2 
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(2) Letter No. 1963IS.-10S, dated the 6th March, 1929. 

With reference to Mr. Hayward’s evidence before the Tariff Board we beg 
to enclose herewith notes and figures as requested by the Board. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Note on the feasihility of the estahlishnient of one Central Chemical TForiiij 

in Indfa. 

As pointed out by the President of the Tariff Board, large scale production 
of Sulphuric Acid will enable a minimum cost be attained, but this saving 
has to be carefully balanced against other expenditure on freights and 
packages and handling charges to consumers. 

Taking as a first consideration, therefore, the Transport of Sulphuric 
Acid from Port to Port for the supply of. those quantities of acids as are used 
as such, at these various consuming centres, we arrive at the striking figures 
shown on page A accompanying. 

On 1 ton of Sulphuric Acid 1740 S. 6. selling at Rs. 87-8 per ton we 
have total charges of Rs. 500, for Hydrochloric Acid selling at Rs. 210 per 
ton naked the charges amount to Rs. 694 per ton and for Nitric Acid selling 
at Rs. 560 they amount to Rs. 578. 

By rail these charges are even more prohibitive. 

The steamer freight on dry chemicals is given in table B, these charges are 
sufficient to counterbalance any saving in production cost due to large scale 
production of Sulphuric Acid. 

This taking Alum, 1 ton of this requires i ton Chamber Acid on which 
the saving due to large scale production might be at the most Rs. 10-8, this 
would bring the landed price in Bombay of Bengal Alum down to Rs. 160, 
but the sale price to user in that port, of imported foreign Alum is Rs. 135. 

Similarly for Sulphate of Alumina, of which one ton requires 0-7 ton 
Chamber Acid, the saving by the use; of large scale production Sulphuric 
would be approximately Rs. 14 per ton, bringing the sale price in Bombay of 
Bengal Sulphate of Alumina down to Rs. 121 per ton, while the selling price 
to actual user of the foreign product is approximately Rs. 85 per ton. 

Again taking Copper Sulphate, this requires 7i cwts. of Sulphuric Acid 
on which the saving would be approximately Rs. 16 per ton giving a landed 
cost in Bombay of Rs. 409 (without profit), selling price being Rs. 440, 
Rs. 31 per ton profit would have to go to the Bombay importer as mer¬ 
chandise profit leaving no profit to raapufacturer. 


Bnclo-sure No. 2. 

Large Scale production for Bengal, 

As ali’eady pointed out in our reply to the Tariff Board questionnaire and 
stressed by Mr. Hayward at his oral examination, the ores of the Indian 
Copper Corporation should eventually yield a supply of Brown Oil of Vitriol 
(B, O. V.) sufficient for the needs of Bengal and such ports of India which can 
be economically reached by rail. 

The coalfields would for some years be able to absorb their whole output 
for the manufacture of Ammonium Sulphate, thus Tatanagar takes we believe 
about 800 tons of Sulphuric Acid per month, and being only about 20 miles 
distant could readily avail itself of the B. O. V. producable from Sulphide 
Ores, this being the possible first step in the manufacture of this important 
fertiliser from raw materials entirely derived from Indian sources. 

We believe the entire possible output of Pyrites B. 0. V. for some years 
to come could be absorbed in the irianner indicated, in our opinion th© 
Sulphuric Acid used in the coalfields, being about 1,600 tons per month. 

The initial difficulties of utilising I. O. C. Pyrites would, however, have 
first to be overcome, as from our examination of this ore the problem would 
not appear to us' to be easy of solution. 
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Enclosure No. 8. 


Bv/ftiTddTy^ showifig chiXTQcs pcT ton of Acids^ Colcntto to Sotnhoy, 


Freight per ton 
Packages, handling to ship, etc. 
Handling and clearing from 
ship to customer . 


Total 


Sulphorio 

Acid 

Hydrochloric 

Acid. 


Nitric. 

Acid. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

79 6 0 

96 0 

0 

79 6 

0 

409 8 0 

679 0 

0 

485 0 

0 

12 0 0 

19 0 

0 

14 0 

0 

500 13 0 

694 0 

0 

678 6 

0 


Steamer freight from, Calcutta to Bombay. 


Cost of 1 ton Acid Sulphuric, 1,740 
Cost of 68x2 gallon jars at Rs. 6 . 

Cost of 34 double cases at Re. 1-12 
Freight at Rs. 36 per ton, on the above (weight 
of 1 ease about If maunds) .... 
Transport to ship. 

1 ton Acid Hydrochloric Coml. 

96x2 gallons jars at Rs. 5. 

48 cases at Re. 1-12. 

Freight, Rs. 36 per ton (weight of 1 case li 

maunds) . 

Transport . 

1 ton Acid Nitric Ooml. 

80x2 gallon jars at Rs. 5. 

40 cases at Re. 1-12. 

Freight at Rs. 36 per ton (weight of 1 case about 

IJ maunds) . 

Transport. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Steamer freight and landing charges on Dry 


To cost of 1 ton Alum. 

To cost of 20 X 1 cwt. cases. 

Freight . 

Transport charges from Factory to ship 
Clearing charges from Jetty to buyer’s place 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. T. 
87 8 0 
340 0 0 
69 8 0 

79 6 0 
10 0 0 

- 676 6 0 

210 0 0 
480 0 0 
84 0 0 

96 0 0 
. 15 0 0 

- 886 0 0 

560 0 0 
400 0 0 
70 0 0 

79 6 0 
15 0 0 

- 1,124 6 0 


Chemicals to Bombay, 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 
115 0 0 
16 0 0 
18 0 0 
6 0 0 
7 0 0 


160 0 0 
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Rs. 

A. 

P. 

To cost of 1 ton Mag. Sulph. . , . . 


75 

0 

0 

To cost of 20 X 1 cwt. cases . . . 


15 

0 

0 

Freight .. 


18 

0 

0 

Transport charges from Factory to ship 


5 

0 

0 

Clearing charges from Jetty to buyer’s place 


7 

0 

0 

To cost of 1 ton Iron Sulphate 


46 

0 

0 

To cost of 20 X 1 cwt. cases .... 


16 

0 

0 

Freight . 


18 

0 

0 

Transport charges from Factory to ship 


5 

0 

0 

Clearing charges from Jetty to buyer’s place 


7 

0 

0 

To cost of 1 ton Alumina Sulphate 


90 

0 

0 

To cost of 20 X 1 cwt. cases .... 


15 

0 

0 

Freight . . . . ■ • 

. 

18 

0 

0 

Transport charges froni Factory to ship 


5 

0 

0 

Clearing charges from Jetty to buyer’s place 

• 

7 

0 

0 

To cost of 1 ton of Copper Sulphate 


440 

0 

0 

To cost of 20x1 cwt. cases .... 


16 

0 

0 

Freight ....... 


18 

0 

0 

Transport charges from Factory to ship 


6 

0 

0 

Clearing charges from Jetty to buyer’s place 


7 

0 

0 

Enclosure No, 6. 





Jtailway freight on actual weight at owner’s 

rish 

from 

Howrah 

via Naini. 







Per 

ton. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Alum . . . . . . 


130 

0 

0 

Freight at Re. 1-12-9 per maitnd . 


48 

8 

3 

Mag. Sulph, . 


90 

0 

0 

Freight at Rs. 3-11-2 per maund . . 


99 

13 

6 

Iron Sulphate . . . . . 


60 

0 

0 

Freight at Rs. 2-4-9 per maund . . 


62 

0 

3 

Alumina Sulphate . . . . 


90 

0 

0 

Freight at Rs. 2-4-9 per maund . . 


62 

0 

3 

Copper Sulph. . . , . . 


440 

0 

f 

Freight at Rs, 3-12-2 per maund . 


101 

8 

6 


Rs. A. P. 

120 0 0 

90 0 0 

135 0 0 

485 0 0 

to Bombay 

Rs.. A. p„ 

178 8 3 

189 13 6 

122 0 3 

152 0 3 

541 8 6 
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Bailway freight to Bombay on actual weight at ovmer’s risk vifi, Naini. 




Per ton. 






Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. P- 

1 ton Acid Sulph., 1,740 


87 

8 

0 




68x2 gallon jars at Hs. 5 each 


340 

0 

0 




34 double cases at Rs. 1-12 . 

.... 

59 

8 

0 




Freight approx. Rs. 4-13-4 per 
1 case about 1| maunds 

maund/weight of 

287 

8 

2 




Transport 

. 

10 

0 

0 

784 

8 

2 






1 ton Acid Hydrochloric Conil. 


210 

0 

0 




96x2 gallon jars at Rs. 5 

, 

480 

0 

0 




48 cases at Re. 1-12 

. 

84 

0 

0 




Freight approx. Rs. 7-1-8 per maund, weight of 1 
case approx. IJ maunds ..... 

511 

8 

0 




Transport , . 

. 

16 

0 

0 

1,300 

8 

a 






1 ton Acid Nitric Coml. . 

. . . . 

660 

0 

0 




80x2 gallon jars at Rs. 6 

. . . 

400 

0 

0 




40 cases double at Rs. 1-12 . 


70 

0 

0 




Freight approx. Rs. 7-1-8 per maund, weight of 1 
case approx. 1| maunds ..... 

497 

0 

0 




Transport .... 

. 

16 

0 

0 

1,542 

6 

ft 







Enclosure No. 6. 








O.i.f, Prices of various Chemicals imported by 

US in 

the last S years. 



1926. 


1927. 

1928. 



£ 3. 

d. 

A 

s. 

d. £ 


d. 

Ammon. Chloride Small Xtl. 

22 7 

6 

22 

10 

0 



Arsenic Powder 

21 10 

0 

24 10 

0 23 16 

0 

Acid Oxalic 

29 10 

0 

36 

0 

0 



Soda Nitrate 

12 15 

0 

14 

7 

6 11 

17 

0 

Potash Muriate 

8 3 

7 



8 

2 

6 

Copper Sulphate 

24 6 

0 



27 

0 

0 

Barium Chloride 

10 15 

0 

9 

19 

9 12 

12 

6 

Yellow Prussiate of Potash . 



64 

0 

0 62 

0 

0 

Barium Carbonate 

7 5 

6 

9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

Lead Acetate 

48 0 

0 






Potash Permanganate . 



40 15 

0 



Superphosphate single . 

3 15 

0 






Soda Phosphate 

16 10 

0 
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Enclosure No. 7. 

CoH of Indian Salt from Salt Bange, Bajputana, compared to imported. 


Samber Salt inclusiTe of bags . 
Freight , . . . . 

Less duty . . , , 


Rs. A. P. 

2 4 0 per maund with duty. 

1 6 10 per maund =Rs. 38-8-6 ton. 

3 10 10 
14 0 


2 6 10 per maund without duty. 

= 66 8 6 per ton delivered Calcutta. 
Delivery to Works and unloading . 2 8 0 


Liverpool Salt 


TotaIi . 68 0 6 per ton. 

. . . 36 8 0 per ton without duty includ¬ 

ing bags delivered into 
Factory, 


Particidars of Copper Sulphate price. (Question No. 20A.) 


Copper Sulphate—Estimated cost of manufacture. 

Rs. A. p. 


Raw Materials (5 cwta. Copper Scrap) at Ra. 52 per cwt. . 
7-5 cwts., Acid Sulphuric, at Rs. 66 per ton . . . . 

Coal . 

Wages . 

Overhead . 

Packages . 

Transport to Calcutta. 


Enclosure No. 8. 

Costs of importation of machinery, (Question No. 


260 0 0 
24 6 0 
6 0 0 
10 0 0 
60 0 0 
15 0 0 
6 0 0 


369 6 0 


66A.) 


The undernoted particulars are taken 
to serve as examples. 


One Steam Jacketted Mix Measuring 

Tanks . 

Grid Coils . 

Steam Jacketted Pumps 

Cine. Kodak and Merco. Valves , 

Rod Lead Plant. 


=Rs. 


from actual imports by the Company 
L/Ch. C/Oh. 


£ 

S. 1 

i. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

229 

10 

0 

20 

9 

0 

85 

11 

0 

129 

0 

3 

16 

18 

7 

92 

4 

0 

172 

0 

0 

3 

16 

4 

7 

11 

0 

109 

13 

3 

2 

1 

0 

235 

0 

0 

601 

16 

0 

42 

19 

8 

86 

2 

9 

1,241 

19 

6 

86 

4 

7 

506 

12 

9 







25 

6 

0 







40 

0 

0 

16,659 

'-0-0 

=R5. 1,150-0-0 

672 

1 

9 




672 

1 

9 





1,722 1 9 


= 10 per cent. 
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£ s. d. £ s, d. Bs. A. f. 
Spraying Machine .... 616 9 8 190 4 9 662 0 0 
Motor .37 10 0 


663 19 8=Rs. 2,637 0 0 
=Es. 8,719 0 0 662 0 0 


Bs. 3,099 0 0 


=35 per cent. 


Enclosure No. 9. 

Chamber Acid. 

Bs. Bs. 

1. Baw Materials . 32,296 

2. Works labour .1,308 

3. Power and fuel ....... 2,325 35,928 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery. 826 

6. General services, supervision and local office charges * 6,108 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. .. . , . 790 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture . , . . . . . . 6,748 

Total . 49,400 


Total production 1,040 tons. Plant dosed down for repairs. 

Cost Bs. 47-5 a ton. 

Sulphuric Acid, 1,740. 

Bs. Bs. 

1. Baw Materials.11,268 

2. Works labour.. . , 1,008 

3. Power and fuel.1,048 

-- 13,314 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery. 306 

5. General services, supervision and local office charges . 2,263 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent. Municipal taxes, insurance, 

' ' etc. . . . . . .... 293 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture . . . . . . . . . 2,130 


Total . 18,306 


Total production 289 tons. Cost Bs. 63-36 a ton. 
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Aceumnlator Acid. 

E,8. Bs. 

1. Raw Materials . . . . . . 4,197 

2. Works labour ...... 1,008 

8. Power and fuel ..1,666 

- 6,871 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery . . . . . . 158 

5. General services, supervision and local office charges . 1,168 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g,, rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. ... . 161 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 6 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture . 1,099 

Total . 9,447 


Total production 96 tons. Cost Rs. 98'4 a ton. 


Hydrochloric Acid (Conil). 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials . '.6,607 

2. Works labour. 648 

.3. Power and fuel ... ..... 494 7,749 

4. Ordinary current repairs aud maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery. 178 

5. General services, supervision and local office charges . 1,317 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g,, rent. Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. ......... 170 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture ......... 1,240 

Total . 10,664 

Credit for materials recovered (if any) . . . . 742 

Nett Total . 9,912 


Total production 83J tons. Cost Rs. 118’7 a ton. 


Hydrochloric Acid (G. P,). 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials . . . . . . , 1,946 

:2. Works labour.1,944 

3. Power and fuel . 253 

3A. Packages . . . . ... 3,763 

- 7,895 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery ...... 182 

5. General services, supervision and local office charges . 1,342 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. . . . . . , . . . 174 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 6 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture ........ 1,26.3 

Total . 10,856 


Total production 11 tons 8 cwt. Cost Rs. 952'2 a ton. 







O-T. 


1. Raw Materials 

2. Works labour 

3. Power and fuel 


Nitric Acid. 


Rs. 

10,924 

1,440 

241 


4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build- 
ings, plant and machinery ...... 

6. General services, supervision and local office charges . 

6. Miscellaneous, e.p., rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. ......... 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture ......... 


Rs. 


12,606 

290 

2,143 


277 


2,007 


Toiap 17,322 


Total production 37J tons. Rs. 462-06 a ton. 


Fer-Aliimina. 


1. Raw Materials ....... 

2. Works labour . 

3. Power and fuel . 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery. 

6. General services, supervision and local office charges . 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent. Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. . 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture . 

Total 


Rs. Rs. 
11,909 
3,240 
2,025 

-17,174 

395 

2,920 

878 


2,748 

23,615 


Total production 362 tons 11 cwt. Cost Rs. 65-13 a ton. 


Alumina Sulphate (White). 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials . .... ■ ■ . 14,004 

2. Works labour .. ■ 1,296 

3. Power and fuel ....... 138 

- 15,438 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery ...... 36c 

. General services, supervision apd local office charges . 2,624 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc, 340 

7, Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture ........ 2,470 


Total . 21,227 


Total production 245 tons 8 cwt. Cost Rs. 86-6 a ton 





1. Raw Materials .5,366 

9. Works labour . . . . . . . 1,620 

3. Power and fuel . . . . . . . 122 

3A. Packages . , . . • . . . 849 


4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery. 

5. General services, supervision and local office charges , 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent. Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. . . 

f, Any other single item not enumerated above which 
amounts to 5 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture . 


7,956 

193 

1,362 

175 

1,273 


Total . 10,949 

Total production 61 tons 15 cwb. 84 lbs. Cost Rs. 177-3 a ton. 


Mag. Sulph. (Estinuxted). 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials , ..5,316 

S. Works labour . 648 

3. Power and fuel , . ,. 531 

3A. Packages . . i . ... 1,613 


8,007 


4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build- 
ings, plant and machinery. 


184 


6, General services, supervision and local office charges . 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Municipal taxes), insurance, 

®te. . . . ... 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or more of- the total expen¬ 
diture . . , 


1,361 

176 

1,281 


Total 


11,009 


Total production 110 toms. Rs, 100 08 a ton. 
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Bed Lead. 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials 1,67,380 

2. Works labour 16,886 

3. Power and fuel 21,088 

3A. Packages 20,312 

- 2,16,665 

4. Ordinary current repairs and inaintonance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery ...... 4,960 

6. General services, supervision and local office charges . 36,663 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. .. 4,745 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 6 per cent, or more of the total expen¬ 
diture ........ 34,606 

Totai, 2,96,539 

Total production 625 tons. Cost Rs. 474‘46 a ton. 

Soda Thiosulphate. 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials 22,170 

2. Works labour 2,160 

3. Power and fuel 262 

- 24,682 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery. 666 

6. General services, supervision and local office charges . 4,189 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent. Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. . 639 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 5 per cent, or ihore of the total expen¬ 
diture . .. 3,933 

Total . 33,808 

Total production 230 tons. Estimated cost Rs. 146-99 a ton. 

Soda Thiosulphate (Hypo.). 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Raw Materials ....... 22,170 

2. Works labour 2,160 

3. Power and fuel 252 

SA. Packages 3,066 

- 27,648 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of build¬ 

ings, plant and machinery ...... 636 

5. General services, supervision and local office charges . 4,700 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc. .. 608 

7. Any other single item not enumerated above which 

amounts to 6 per cent, or more of the total expendi¬ 
ture . 4,424 

Total . 37,916 


Total production 230 tons. Estimated cost Rs. 164-8 a ton. 
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Enclosure No. 10. 

FORM!. 

statement showing the aggregate expenditure incurred at the Worhs on th* 
total output of your factory for each of the last three years. (See Ques- 


tion 76.) 


1926. 

Years. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1. Raw Materials . . . . . 

6,36,863 

4,72,126 

2,52,670 

Other purchases (packages, mill stores 

and merchandise) .... 

6,69,266 

5,19,689 

4,03,913 

2, Works labour.; , 

1,28,961 

1,16,043 

86,660 

3. Power and fuel. 

68,767 

43,306 

43,026 

4. Ordinary current repairs and mainte- 



nance of buildings, plant and machi> 

nery .. . 

14,236 

16,155 

17,701 

6. General services, supervision and local 

office charges . . . . . 

1,32,754 

1,19,447 

1,31,664 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent. Municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. . . . . 

19,648 

16,631 

16,691 

7. Any other single item not enumerated 
above which amounts to 5 per cent, or 

more of the total expenditure 

*85,876 

*1,16,093 

*1,18,714 


17,46,350 

14,17,390 

10,70,938 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

•Interest . . . 

47,846 

73,646 

77.378 

37.378 

Depreciation . 

34,684 

37,040 

4,407 

Other items . 

3,346 

3,958 

Total 

66,876 

1,16,098 

1,18,714 


(3) Letter, dated 8th March, 1929. 

With reference to your letter No. 200 of the 5th instant, we beg to return 

herewith the estimate of acid sulphuric requirements of Bengal, as requested 
by the President of the Board. 

Estimate of total Sulphuric Acid requirements of Bengal. 

Bengal Chani'ber 

requirements acid 

per aimum. requited. 

Alumina sulphate and') . . , 

Alumina ferric, \ 

D. W. Co,, Ltd., product . . 607 

Calcutta Corporation . . . 600 

Other producers (Say) . . 200 


Alum, imports 

D. W. Co., Ltd., product 

Other producers 


3,219 tons -7 ton per ton 2,254 tons. 
286 
61 
TOO 


Copper sulphate, imports 
Gas Company, acid sulphuric 
Hydrochloric acid 
Nitric acid .... 
Acid sulphuric 1,840 
Acid sulphuric 1,740 


447 

tons -6 ton per ton 

223 

200 

tons '4 ton per ton 

80 „ 

500 


COO „ 

200 


270 

100 

«> 

176 „ 

360 

if 

696 „ 

1,000 

if 

1,350 „ 


Total ton of Chamber acid 6,448 ,, 
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(4) Estimated cost of Sulphuric Acid, handed to in bp D. Waldie & Co., Ltd., 
on the 11th March, 19B9, 

Bs. 


Sulphur 90 tonsxRs. 106-4 per ton . 

Soda Nitrate 1‘8 tonsxRs. 188 per ton . 

Coal 28‘8 tonsxRs. 7-12 per ton 

Works Labour .. 

European Establishment . . 

. 

9,562-5 

338-4 

223-2 

318-0 

600-0 



*11,042-1 (1) 

Capital Rs. 4,00,000. 

Interest at 6 per cent, per annum . . . 

Depreciation at 7.^ per cent. ..... 

Rs. 

. 24,000 
. 30,000 

54,000 


Rs. 4,500 per month ...... 

Repairs per cent, on (1)* .... 

Office Charges 3^ per cent, on (1)* . 

Rates, rent, taxes, etc., 2-2 per cent, on (1)* . 

. 

Rs. 

4,600-0 

386-6 

386-6 

243-0 


Total 

16,658-1 

Calculation based on 400 tons Chamber Acid monthly (257-00 tons 100 per 
cent. Acid) and presuming towel's are in use. 

Yield 94 per cent. Cost per ton 100 per cent. Acid, Rs. 64-4. 

(5) Letter No. 242118.-102, dated the ISth May, 
and Company, Limited. 

1929, from T>. Waldie 


Be Alumina Sulpsatb. 

We enclose herewith letter in original, dated the 3rd May, 1929, from 
the India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., regarding further reduction of cost of 
imported Alumina Sulphate and should be obliged if the Board will kindly 
take this into consideration, when dealing with the question of this, our most 
important Sulphate. 

We believe the figure given you was considerably higher, but would em¬ 
phasise the necessity of differentiating between figures given for purposes of 
quotation only and those obtaining in actual business, to which latter cate¬ 
gory this belongs. You will observe that the imported pure white Sulphate of 
Alumina is costing Es, 82 per ton and we are selling at Es. 80 to the 
Titaghur Paper Mills, our works cost being Ks. 72'6. When Mr. Hayward 
gave his evidence you were under the impression that this commodity cost 
considerably more than this to import. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of the letter No. SI213, dated the 3rd May, 1929, from the India PapeT 
Pulp Company, Limited, to Messrs. D. Waldie th Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Sulphate of Alumina. 

We find that the agreement made between us a year ago regarding 
Sulphate of Alumina as set out in our letter No. 3/168 of 20th March, 1928, 
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and your letter No. 7631 of 29th March, 1928, expired on the 31st March, 
1929. 

While we were quite prepared to continue this arrangement in the 
absence of any fluctuations in the price of the imported chemical we have 
recently received very attractive samples and prices from England. Our Mill 
Manager advises us that the quality of the sample is practically identical with 
the quality you are now supplying, and the prices quoted would permit of its 
being landed and delivered at our Mill for approximately Rs, 82 per ton as 
against Rs. 88 per ton which we are at present paying you. We recollect, 
however, that when we interviewed your representative a year ago you 
informed us that you were extending your plant, and it occurs to us that 
you may possibly have been able to reduce your manufacturing costs and that 
you are now in a position to meet us to some extent in sympathy with the 
fall in the price of imported alum which from the evidence in front of us. 
appears to be about 12s. 6d, per ton. We shall accordingly be obliged if you 
will consider the matter and let us know your views in due course. 


The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Limited. 

(1) Letter dated the l}th January, WS9. 

We beg to enclose herewith replies (six copies) to the questionnaire of the 
Board relating to chemical enquirj' forwarded with your letter No. 795, dated 
13th ISTovember 1928. 

Beplies by Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Limited, of 15, 
College Square, Calcutta, dated the Hth January, 19S9, to questionnaire 
in enquiry by the Tariff Board into the question of grant of protection 
to the manufacturers of heavy chemicals. 

iNTBonccToav. 

1. In 1901. It is a public joint-stock company. 

2. Practically whole. All 7 directors are Indians. Superior management 
entirely by Indians since it was started. 

3. Sulphuric, Nitric, and Hydrochloric Acids; Sulphates of Iron, Sodium, 
Potassium, Aluminium; Alum; Potash Nitrate, Liqr. Ammonia; Creosote ana 
Disinfectants; pharmaceutical preparations; Surgical Dressings; Vaccines? 
Toilet preparations and. Scientific Instrunients. 


4. From 1901. 




Tons. 

5. 

Sulphuric and other Acids . . 

6,000 


Sulphates and Alum , . . , . 

2,000 


Liqr. Ammonia . . . : . 

150 


Creosote and Distinfectants . . 

900 

fi. 

Average output per annum during last 5 years— 

Tons. 


Sulphuric and other acids . . 

2,500 


Sulphates and Alum. 

1,200 


Liqr. Ammonia . . . . 

76 


Creosote and Disinfectants . . 

600 

7. 

At 90, Manioktola Main Road, Calcutta, and on 

Barrackpnr Trunk 

Road, 

, Panihati, ' 

(a — d) Yes. 


8. 

(a — b) Yes. 


(d) No prejudice. 
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9. (a—6) Galvanizing metal working, dyeing, bleaching, tanning, manu¬ 
facture of eerated waters, etc. 

(c) Potash Nitrate and Nitric Acid occasionally used by Government 
Ammunition Factories. 

10. No. 

11. The Sulphuric Acid Plant at our Panihati Works is of the Carmichael 
system. The other plants are efficient considering their respective output. 

Raw Matebiam. 

12. For Sulphuric and other Acids Sulphur, Potash Nitrate, Sodium 

Nitrate, and common salt. 

Foi Sulphates . . . Bauxite, Magnesite, Iron scraps. 

For Ammonia . . . Ammonium Sulphate, Lime. 

Creosote and Disinfectants . Coal Tar. 


Tons. 


13. Sulphur 

Potash and Soda Nitrate 
Common Salt 
Bauxite 
Magnesite 

Ammonium Sulphate 
Coal Tar 

14. For 1 ton— 


Aluminium Sulphate 
Alum 


Magnesium Sulphate 
Liq. Ammonia 


1,400 

1,250 

800 

1,350 

225 

100 

2,700 


Sulphur 

Potass or Soda Nitrate 
Sod. Nitrate 
Sulphuric Acid 
Common Salt 
Sulphxirio Acid 
Bauxite 

Sulphuric Acid . 
Bauxite 

Potass Sulphate . 
Sulphuric Acid . 

. Magnesite 
Sulphuric Acid 
. Ammonium Sulphate . 
Lime 


Sulphuric Acid, 100 per cent. 
Nitric Acid, 70 per cent. 
Hydrochloric Acid, 33 per cent. 


Tons. 

0-38 

0035 

1-16 

M 

0-8 

1 

0-35 

d'48- 

0-3 

0-24 

0-4 

0-5 

0-55- 

1-6 

1 


15. Sulphur 

Potafjh Nitrate 
Soda Nitrate . 
Bauxite 
Magnesite 
Common Salt . 
Ammonium Sulphate 


Sicily. 

Bihar. 

Chilli. 

Central Provinces. 

Salem (Madras Presidency). 

Madras. 

The collieries in Raneegunge, etc.,, 
and Tata Iron <fe Steel Co. 


16. Sulphur is imported from Italy and Sodium Nitrate from Chilli No 
duty IS payable on Sulphur. Duty on Sodium Nitrate is 16 per cent ad’ 
valorem, 


18. (a) A slight concession in railway freight on Bauxite and Magnesite. 
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(6) Yes. The freight rale of Bauxite from the Central Provincea and that 
-of Magnesite from the Madias Presidency are very high; so long as the 
freight rates are not substantially reduced, products which require the aboye 
raw materials cannot hope to compete with corresponding foreign products. 

(c) The freight rates should be lowered. 

19. (a—b) Yes. 

20. It may be possible in future to replace imported Sulphur by Indian 
Pyrites or even Gypsnm. 

21. Yes; e.p., if Sulphur supplies are not available, practically the whole 
range of heavy chemical manufacture will automatically cease. But such a 
situation is not likely to happen in near future. 

22. (a) Only Sodium Nitrate is the monopoly of Chile; but Potassium 
Nitrate which is available in India can be substituted for it. 

(b) No. 

Laboob. 

23. Requires much expert supervision but does not involve the employment 
of skilled labour imported from abroad. 

24. None. 

25. (a) All along Indian labour was employed. 

27. (a) All workmen are Indian. 

28. As all the labour is Indian labour, the question does not arise. 

29. (a) Yes. 

<b) All from vicinity of factory. 

30. (o) Yes. 

31. About one-fourth of the labourers are housed near the factory. There 
iis a hospital with a whole-time medical officer. 

Power (inclodino Furl). 

32. (a) Steam and Oil Engines; Electricity generated by Oil Engine. 

(b) Coal; available in sufficient quantities. 

34. (a) Coal, Rs. 4-4 per ton. 

<b) Coal, Rs. 10-8 per ton. Fuel Oil, Rs. 76-4 per ton. 

35. Electricity is generated by ourselves. Cost about one anna per unit. 

Market. 

38. Ye.s. Because new industries are springing up, 

39. Whole of India but mainly Bengal. 

40. Our works being in Calcutta, the question cannot arise. 

41. Ye.s. To Ceylon, Africa, Java and other places. 

42. (a) Yes. 

(c) At or below the current prices then prevailing in India, 

Foreign Competition. 

43. England and Germany. 

44. The markets for Indian products being still small, smaller plants have 
’to be used, 

45. Yes, to some extent. 

Foreign manufacturers are at an advantage. 

Per ton. 

£ s. d. 

46. Aluminium Sulphate ..7 0 0 

Alum .. . 8 18 0 

Magnesium Sulphate . . . . . . 4 0 0 
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The above are average prices (c.i.f.) current in 1928. 

47. (a) Quotations from foreign exporters. 

(&) Yes. 

48. (a) The Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, in England, and': 
the I. 6. Farbenindustrie in Germany. 

(c) We have been obliged to lower our prices (for sulphates) to such an 
extent that profit has practically disappeared. Production of certain items 
has also been curtailed. 

50. (a) No. 

61. In all places, particularly at the large ports. 

52. (a) Yes. 

(h) Mainly attempts on the part of foreign manufacturers to recapture 
lost markets by working at a nominal profit, and the utilization of war-time 
ammunition factories. 

(c) These causes seem to be permanent. 

65. (o) Our cost is more on account of greater transport charges. 

(d) The inland freight on minerals like bauxite is very high. 

(g) Yes, for parts of imported machinery. 

56. (a) and (g) are permanent, at least until machineries are made locatl/, 
(d) We expect that the freights would be reduced. 

Inteknai. Competition. 

67. (a) There is considerable competition. 

(6) Messrs. I). Waldie & Co. and Bose’s Laboratory, Ld. 

68. An attempt is now being made. 

Equipment. 

59. (a) Yes, 

60. Yes. 

61. About 30 per cent. 

63. Yes, considering the output. Gradually, larger and more modern 
plants are being installed. 

64. Yes. A new and up-to-date Sulphuric Acid Plant (Carmichael system) 
is being installed in addition to our existing plant. 

65. Castings, boiling pans, etc., are made locally. 

Capitai, Account. 

66. (a) Nil. 

(b) Rs. 4,10,260. 

(c) Rs. 8,39,830. 

(d) Rs. 12,55,600. 

(c) Rs. 21,17,203. 

67. Actual cost without depreciation. 

Depreciation hitherto allowed: Rs. 8,19,620. 

68. The, depreciation allowed is fairly correct. 

69. About the same as in Answer 66. The operating cost would be thw 
same as now. 

70. (a —c) Rs. 19,00,000. Divided into 10,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 
each and Rs. 90,000, 7i per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 10 each. 

71. 7) per cent. Yes. No dividends are in arrears. 

73, Rs. 1,00,000. Issued in 1919. Rate of interest; 74 per cent, per 
annum. Redeemable on 14th April 1929. 

74. Rs. 8,22,183. Partly from surplus profits and partly from premium 
on shares. 
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76. Cost of I'boduction. 

(a) Works Costs. 
Form I. 



1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Raw Materials 

2,15,034 

2,46,003 

2,65,900 

2. Works Labour . . . . 

43,719 

45,639 

43,882 

3. Power and Fuel .... 

5,500 

6,850 

6,076 

4. Ordinary current repairs and 




maintenance 

6,550 

6,700 

8,690 

5. General services, supervision. 




local office charges 

10,016 

10,688 

11,166 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, etc. . 

7,000 

7,200 

7,600 

7. Depreciation 

22,100 

28,300 

29,260 


3,08,919 

3,50,180 

3,72,463 


77. The plants never worked to full capacity. There has not been any 
considerable difference in cost owing to varying outputs. 

78. No. 

79. Yes. 

80. No. 

(b) Overhead Charges. 

81. The overhead charges are reckoned proportionately to the works costa, 
the proportion varying for different products. 

(i) Depreciation. 

Per cent. 

82. (a) Buildings.6 

General Machinery . . . . . . . 6 

Chemical Machinery.7} 

(b) No. 

(c) The wear and tear of certain chemical plants (such as furnaces, re¬ 
action pans, etc.) is very great. In our opinion the average depreciation 
should be 10 per cent. 


(ii) Working Capital. 

83. Rs. 5,00,000. 

84. Some additional capital will have to be borrowed for working to full 
capacity. 

Rs. 

86. Present working capital is about .... 2,60,000 

Works cost for one month ..... 27,670 

87. Rs. 60,000. 

88. No. 

(in) Agents’ Commission, and Read Office Expenses, 

89. The Company has a head office. There are no managing agents. 

90. (i) About Rs. 11,000. 

(fi) Nil. 

93. 12i per cent. 
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Claim fo» Pbotection. 

94. (a) Yea, 

(b) Without protection, the industry is not likely to develop rapidly. 

(c) Yes. 

95. (<t~b) Yes. 

96. Yes. 

98. A protective import duty on such chemicals as are made in India and a 
similar export duty on corresponding raw materials sent out of India. 

99. (a) Sulphur is imported duty-free. 

100. A protective duty of 30 per cent, on imported mineral acids and 
sulphates. 


(2) Letter dated the 7th March, 1929. 

As asked by the President of the Board, I have the pleasure to enclose 
herewith the following papers for further information of the Board :— 

(1) Statement in Form II given in page 10 of the questionnaire re¬ 

garding some important chemicals. 

(2) Cost of superphosphates. 

(3) Statement showing drop in prices of sulphates during laet three 

years. 

1 was also asked by the President to furnish information regarding rook 
phosphates from Egypt. These Egyptian mineral phosphates are imported 
by some manure dealers here {e.g., Messrs. Ewing & Co., Calcutta) at an 
approximate cost of Rs. 50 per ton for the powdered stuS containing 80—32 
per cent, phosphoric acid. We had no opportunity to manufacture super- 
phosphate out of this rook phosphate and hence cannot throw further light 
on the subject just at present. 

N.B .—We regret that through over.sight in answer to question 16 we 
mentioned that 15 per cent, ad valorem import duty is payable in respect 
of sodium nitrate, As a matter of fact no duty is payable on import of sodium 
nitrate. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Cost of bone eiipe I phosphate (mamifar.tured by tis a y^ar and a half ago). 
For 1 ton product: 

Rs. A. p. 

Raw materials. 104 0 0 

Other expenses .' . 10 0 0 


Total . 114 0 0 


, Enclosure No. 2. 

StatiOivenf showing drop in prices of imported sulphates (in casks) during 

last three years. 



19?6. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.4h!m .... 

150 

140 

136 

Magnesium sulphate 

110 

80 

SO 

Aluminium sulphate 

100 

96 

85 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

FORM II. 


cost per ton of finished product (average of last three years). 





] 

Products, 



■ — 

! 

: Sulphn-j 
rie Acid! 

(abao- 1 
, lute). 1 

t 

JCitric 

Aoid 

70 per 
ceut 

1 

1 

1 

Hydro-1 
chloric i 
Acid 1 
33 per j 
cent. ; 
i 

Liquor Magne-' 
Ammo-' sium i 
nia 1 Sulph- 
30 per ato ! 

cent. : (pure), [ 

^ i 

Alum 

commer¬ 

cial. 

Alum¬ 
inium 
Sulph¬ 
ate 
com- 
.lueroia!. 

I, Eaw Materials 

' 45'27 i 

329-15 

1 ^ 1 

i 109-60 1 

i. j 

' 1 
318-50 ; 67-00 ! 

62 15 

46-57 

2. Works Labour 

10-00 

82-00 

20-00 j 

1 ( 
110-00; 6 50| 

13-00 

0-50 

3. Power and Fuel 

i 

, 2000 1 

i 

1 3000 

1 

20-00 i 

90-00 10 00 1 

‘20 00 

10-00 

4, Ordinary current repairs 
and maintenance of 
Building, Plants, Mach¬ 
inery. 

i : 

; lO'tO ! 

i 

1 

! 90-00 

30-00 

j 

1 

90 00 , 8 00 i 

i 

i 

i 

H-00 

8-00 

5, General servioes, Supervi¬ 
sion, local office charge. 

400^^ 

1 

4-00 

4 00 

; 4 00 ; 4-00 

1 ' 

4-00 

4-00 

6. Miscellaneous, e.g , Rent, 
Municipal taxes. 

; 200 

i 2-00 

2-00 

1 

i 2 OO 2-00 ■ 

i i 

2-00 

1 

2-00 

7, Cost of packing oases or 
casks. 

1 


1' 

1 ... 

f 

1 

; ... ; 10-00 

[ j 

3000 


Total 

: 9T27 

i 4S’-80 

i 

j 18 V 60 

1 : 

514 50 109-60 

1-25-15 

76-07 


Messrs, Farry and Company, Madras. 

(1) Letter dated the 7th December, 192S, from the Tariff Board. 

When the Board examined you in Ootacamund in October last you in¬ 
timated that all your costs, etc., submitted by you should be treated as mn- 
fidential on the ground that you did not require any protection. Since then 
a proposal has been made before the Board to the effect that if the Board r^ 
co^ends the grant of protection to the heavy chemical industry, it should 
take partly the form of a bounty on the production of Sulphuric Acid. As 
was explained to you at the time of your examination, it is the policy of the 
legislature to insist that no bounty should be granted to a company unless it 
complies with certain conditions laid down by the legislature, for example: 

(1) That the company should be formed on a rupee basis and registered 

in India. , . t j- 

(2) That its Board of Directors should consist of such number of Indians 

as the legislature may consider reasonable. 

Unless these ccmditions and others of a similar nature prescribed by the 
legislature are fulfilled, no claim to a bounty can be established. 
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2. I am to add that as a rule the Board does not roLominend any bounty 
if the party concerned does not submit itself to be examined in public and 
allow all the evidence including that relating to costs to be made public. 

3. 1 am therefore to enquire whether you will be prepared to appear before 
the Board for a public examination and agree to the costs of production sub¬ 
mitted by you to the Board being made public. 


(2) Letter dated the 10th December, 19S8. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 890, dated 7th instant, the contents 
of which are noted. 

We are examining the possibility of floating a small Rupee Company to 
take over t.' o Chemical interests of the East India Distilleries and Sugar 
Factories Limited at Ranipet. It will however take some time to arrive at 
any deoisioi. which will be in the hands of the Board of Directors of the 
latter Company. Until such time as this Rupee Company is floated, if it 
ever is floated, there does not appear to be any object, in view of the con¬ 
tents of yoci letter, in submitting ourselves for a public examination tefore 
the Board. We will however take up the matter with you again immediately 
the future ol' the Chemical Industries in which we are interested has been 
decided. 


(3) Letter .Vo. 9S1, dated the 16th!17th December, 1928, from the Tariff 
Board, to Messrs. Barry and Company, Madras. 

With reference to your letter, dated 10th December, 1928, and in conti¬ 
nuation of this office No. 890, dated 7th December, 1928, I am directed to 
state that it is entirely for you to consider whether you should comply with 
the Board’s suggestion that you should appear for public examination and 
allow the preoeedings to be published. The enquiry is now well advanced 
and you will agree that the proceedings of the Board cannot be delayed until 
the Rupee Ccunpany is floated. The Board, in writing to you, had in view 
the possibility of your firm being excluded, in the event of the proposal for 
the payment of a bounty now under consideration being accepted, for the 
reasons given in my letter No. 890, dated 7th December, 1928. The Board 
understands from your letter under reply that you are prepared to take any 
risk which may be involved in your inability to submit yourself for a further 
examination. 


(4) Letter dated the 2ith December, 1923, from Messrs. Parry and Company, 
Limited, Madras, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

We have to thank you for your No. 931, daied 15/17th instant. In your 
No. 890, dated 7th instant you laid down two conditions with which we should 
■have to comply before we would be eligible for any bounty which the Tariff 
Board might recommend. 

If and when we are in a position to fulfil those conditions we will apply 
■for a bounty and he prepared to appear for public examination. In the mean¬ 
time we think you will agree that it will be wasting your and ,our time if we 
offer to give evidence. 
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(6) Letter dated the 19th March, 1939, from Messrs. Parry and Company, 

Madras. 

In reply to your Demi-official No. 227, dated the 13th instant, I encloae 
the following statements which we hav^ had prepared in connection with 
suggested extensions at Ranipet and hope that they will be useful to the 
Board. We shall be obliged if they may he treated as confidential.* 

No. 1 ,—Estimated cost of Moroccan phosphate unorushed delivered in 
godown Eanipet. 

No. 3 .—Estimated coat of crushing Moroccan phosphate. 

No. 3 .—Estimated cost of acid calculated on a production of 5,000 tons 
per annum. 

No. 4 ,—(Estimated cost of superphosphate from the above materials, 6,000 
tons of acid would produce about 16,000 tone of superphosphate. 

To produce 6,000 tons of superphosphate only the cost should be increased 
by Be. 1-12 per ton. 

No. 6 .—Present cost of manufacturing superphosphate at Ranipet on a small 
scale. 

No. 6 .—Current cost of imported superphosphate. 

No. 7.—Estimated cost of superphosphate plant. 

You will note that none of the above figures include depreciation or 
interest. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

£ s. d> 

1. Cost of Moroeoan phosphate — 


76/76 quality at 4id. per 

unit, 76 units at 4^= 

1 8 

6 

Estimated freight 

. . . . “ 

0 16 

0 



2 3 

6 



Be. A. 

t 

je2-8-6 at 1/6 7/8 

; . . . . = 

29 8 

1 

O.i.f. to Ranipet 

. = 

7 12 

0 



36 16 

X 


say 

37 0 

0 

Wastage at 2i per cent. 

.... 

1 0 

0 

Cart hire 

* a • • • 

0 8 

0 

Cost of raw phosphate in 

godown Ranipet . 

88 8 

0 


* This etipulation was withdrawn subsequently during oral evidence. 
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Enclosure No. II. 

2. B$Umated cost of ctushed phosphate— 

Rs. A. P. 

Raw phosphate as per (1) . • • • . 38 8 0 

Crushing wastage ..10 0 

Machinery running.10 0 

Machinery renewal.0 8 0 

Building upkeep.. . . 

Rent and insurance.0 4 0 

Office establishment.0 8 0 

Labour 1 12 0 

Fuel (power) .0 8 0 

Postage and sundries.0 4 0 

Supervision 10 0 


45 6 0 


Crushed phosphate per ton 


Enclosure No. III. 

3. Cost of acid, 5,000 tons — 

Rs. A. P . 

Labour . . . . • • • • 0 12 0 

Office establishment.1 12 0 

Sulphur 39 4 10 

Fuel.5 11 1 

Nitric acid ..7 12 4 

Sundries.0 6 0 

Insurance . • . -• • • ■ 043 

B. and M. running.0 1 10 

Upkeep and maintenance . . • • - 10 0 

Berms .040 

Suporvisicn 2 8 0 


59 12 4 


Say Rs. 60 per ton. 
For 3,000 tons say Rs. 65 per ton. 
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Enclosure No. IV, 

4. Cost of superphosphate, IS per cent,-^ 

Es. A. t'. 

12 ewts. phosphate at Rs. 38-8 . . . 23 4 (> 

7 ewts. acid at Rs. 60 . . . . . , 21 0 0 


Raw materials . . • . . . 44 4 0 

Labour .10 0 

Office .0 12 0 

Rent and insurance . • . . • • 0 3 0 

Sundries . . . . - . • • 0 6 0 

Super-vision . ..10 0 

Rene-wals ....... 1 0 0 


Naked cost . . .. 48 8 0 

Double gunnies . . . . • ■ < 8 12 0 

Cart hire .....•■ 0 6 0 


Cost at Ranipet . • .... 67 10 0 


= Cost f.o.r. Madras . . ■ • . 60 7 0 


L'juclaaure No. V. 

6. Present cost of lUlS per cent, superphosphate at 
Banipet — 

Rs. A. p. 

Cost of phoapbate. 83 8 6 

Cost of acid ... .... 28 6 9 

Labour . . . • ■ • • 133 

Office ..... . . 0 11 11 

Rent and insurance - • ■ • ■ • 0 3 6 

Postage and telegrams . . ■ • • 0 10 

Building U. and M.0 0 3 

Machinery running ..0 0 2 

Sundries .. . . 

Supervision . < • . • • • 12 7 


65 9 1 

Packing and cart hire . ■ ■ • • 8 7 2 


Cost for Ranipet . 74 0 3 
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Enclosure Ko. VI. 


6. Cost of Home Super, 18 per cent .— 

£ ». d. 

Cost c.i.f. Madras . , . . . 

4 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 

At 1/5J . 

. 53 11 3 

Landing charges. 

6 0 0 

Wastage . . . , 

14 9 

Cost f.o.r. Madras 

. 60 0 0 

Enclosure No, Vll. 


7. Estimated cost of siij 'r plant — 

10,000 ton plant complete is quoted at £6,250 f.o.h. 

London, exclusive of 

buildings. 


We have the following e.stiinate for a 4,000 ton plant with no mechanical 

refinements; — 

Its. 

Godowns (1) .. , 

20,000 

Godovvns (2) , . . . . . . 

6,600 

Dens 

8,600 

Engine . ..... 

7,000 

Grinding plant. 

26,187 

Contingencies . . ... 

5,000 


73,187 


This plant would not make a first quality super and it is essential that any 
plant should have rneohanica’ dens. 


(6) Letter dated the 25th April, 1929, from Mr, D. 0. Wright of Messrs. 
Parry and Company, Limited, Madras. 

1 enclose a list of questions Nos. 1 to 11 put to me by the Board to which 
I promised replies and the reply is given under each question. 

2. We have had to refer to Ranipet and the reply will follow. 


Cost of Fuel for crushing Phosphate. 

1, This is based on our cost of crushing bones—using oil fuel. Figure for 
1928 was As. 8-9 per ton, which include.s a certain amount of fuel—coal—for 
kibbling. 

A large proportion of Moroccan phosphate will not require grinding, hence 
our figure of 8 annas. 


Acid Costs. 


3. (a) Sulphur. —Rs. Ill per ton 

(b) Nitrate of Soda. —Rs. 153 per ton 


(including wastage). 
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Yield of Acid and Consumption of Nitrate of Soda. 

4. Statement showing tlie quantity of Acid produced for the last 5 years :—^ 


Years. 

Kind of Acid. 

Quantity 
produced 
during 
each year. 

Yield on 

100 parts of 
Snlphur. 

Percentage of 
Nitrate of 
Soda to 
Snlphur burnt. 

1024 . 

Chamber Acid 

Tons. 

1 712,804 

Per cent. 
290 

Per cent. 

6-2 

1926 . 

Do. 

847,362 

287'9 

6-08 

1926 . 

Do. 

1,077,756 

290-9 

6-6 

1927 . 

Do. 

1.048,261 1 

200 

6-33 

1928 . 

Do. 

1,340,701 1 

290 

6-83 


6. (a) At port of import. 

We have no exact figures as we do not make sales caj-ship and are usually 
able to land the cargo in sufl&ciently good order to be carried to factory. 24 
per cent, would be an outside figure. 

(6) At Works before despatch. 

As we do not treat home super separate, we cannot give definite figures. 
It all depends on time the consignment is in stock. Within a couple of 
months we would need to rebag at least 60 per cent, and over three months 
at least 75 per cent. These figures are confirmed by Shaw Wallace & Co. 

6. With an up-to-date modern plant, Superphosphate can be sent out 
within a few days of manufacture. There is no likely deterioration on 
storage, save in the mechanical condition of the super. Material at the bottom 
of a big pile would he consolidated, but we should anticipate no reversion— 
sieving might be necessary. 

7. (a) and (c) May and June for districts where the N.-E. Monsoon is the 
cultivating season and November and December where the S.-W. Monsoon is 
the chief cultivating season, 

(6) February, March, April, August, September, October. 

8. We have never found any reversion. 

9. 12 cwts. is taken as an average works cost from our own experience. 

In 1928 we used 11'6 cwts. of Algerian phosphate per ton of Super and 

as we anticipate making a much drier Super, 12 cwts. will be an outside 
maximum figure. 

We have also to take into account that we have had no experience of 
Moroccan phosphate on a large scale and hence we take a safe figure. 

The following is the amended cost:-)— 


12 cwts. Phosphate at Es, 45-8-0 
7 cwts. Acid at Es. 60 . 


Es. A. P. 

27 6 0 
21 0 0 


Raw materials 





48 

6 

0 

Labour .... 





1 

0 

0 

Office 





0 12 

0 

Rent and Insurance . 





0 

3 

0 

Sundries .... 





0 

6 

0 

Supervision 





1 

0 

0 

Renewals 





1 

0 

0 

Naked cost 





62 

9 

0 

Double gunnies 





8 12 

0 

Oart hire 





0 

6 

0 


61 11 0 

Cost f.o.r. Madras . . . . . . 64 8 0 
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10. Detailed Cost of Super Plant. 

One Stui'tevant complete Superphosphate plant comprising; 

One Steel enclosed Raw Phosphate Elevator, inclined, approximately 
31 ft. c/cs.; all complete with feed hopper and delivery chute. 
Price £235 nett. 

One No. 1 Sturtevant Patent Mpto-Vibro Screen. Price £168 nett. 
One Tailings Worm Conveyor from Moto-Vibro Screen, 17 ft. long. 
Price £38 nett. 

One Fines Worm Conveyor from Moto-Vibro Screen, 22 ft. long. 
Price £47 rett. 

One No. 1 Sturtevant “ Open Door ” Ring Roll Mill, as listed in 
Brochure No. 1562, page 11, under code word “ Ringo ”. Pnce 
£735 nett. 

One 10 ft. diameter Sturtevant Patent Air Separator. Price £486 
nett. 

One Steel Enclosed Circulating Elevator. Price £328 nett. 

One Worm Conveyor from Circulating Elevator to Air Separator. 
Price £52 nett. 

One Dust Collecting Plant comprising: — 

One Sturtevant Patent Automatic Filter. Price £116 nett. 

One Sturtevant Steel Plate Fan. Price £31 nett. 

The necessary Dust Collecting Pipes. Price £49 nett. 

One Fines Worm Conveyor, 8" worm, 22 ft, long. Price £50 nett. 
One Fines Worm Conveyor, 8" worm, 14 ft. long. Price £32 nett. 

One Fines Worm Conveyor, 10" worm, 17 ft. long. Price £60 nett. 

One Fines Elevator, 10" Buckets, steel enclosed, 46 ft. c/cs. Price 
£286 nett. 

One Pair of worm conveyors (Feed Return), 10" forms, each 10 ft. long. 
Spur gear from one to the other. Price £66 nett. 

One Sturtevant Semi-Automatic Phosphate Weigher. Price £138 nett. 
One Sturtevant Semi-Automatic Acid Weigher, Price £192 nett. 

One Sturtevant Superphosphate Mixer with inlet and outlet hoppers. 
Price £405 nett. 

One 26-ton Sturtevant Patent Mechanical Den and Excavator, all 
complete with superstructure for earring the thasis which sup¬ 
ports the side doors and cutter: all necessary driving. Price 
£1,560 nett. 

One Tray Conveyor alongside the Den approximately 36 ft. c/cs. Price 
£188 nett. 

One set of Pitting for Superphosphate Elevator including steel boot, 
top and bottom gearing, chain and buckets, but timber casing 
not included: centres of Elevator approximately 27 ft. Price 
£240 nett. 

One Fume Exhauster. Price £80 nett. 

With regard to motors for driving the plant we have much pleasure in 
quoting you for the following: — 

Super Plant — 

One 10-H.P. Motor for driving the three Worm Conveyors and Fines 
Elevator. Price £60 nett. 
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t)n© 10-H. P. Motor for super Elevator and Conveyor. Price £60 aett. 
One 15-H.P. Motor for driving Mixer Fume Fan and Traversing Gear 
of Den. Price £90 nett. 

One 8-H.P. Motor for cutter of t)en. Price £54-10 nett. 

-Grinding Plant — 

One 60-H.P. Motor for Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill, Circulating Eleva¬ 
tor, Air Separator, Filter and Fan, Moto-Vibro Screen Feed 
Elevator, five worm conveyors. Price £200 nett. 

These motors would be supplied with rails and pulleys, with suitable 
starting panels, and the whole of the electrical equipment would be specially 
constructed and rated for use in India, the temperature rise on the motors 
would after six hour run not exceed 60° F. and they would be specially 
insulated and impregnated to withstand a hot and humid climate, and espe¬ 
cially monsoon conditions. 

In addition cost of prime-mover to be allowed for. 

Cost of Nitric Acid in Acid Cosl. 

11. The cost of Nitric Acid Rs. 7-12-4 given in our cost is our actual 
figure for last year. 

If it is compared with cost of Nitrate of Soda as in other manufacturers’ 
costa, the additional cost of the Sulphuric Acid which must be used in con¬ 
junction with the Nitrate of Soda must be taken into account. 

Our consumption of Nitrate of Soda is probably high, but our plant is 
now 10 years old and is requiring many renewals, especially burners, and 
extra tower space is also advisable. 


Tfta Iron >:nd S'ee! Company, Limited. 

(1) Letter dated the! Srd December, 1928. 

As requested by the Tariff Board, we beg to send herewith the following 
-jfeitements: — 

(1) Notes on enrichment of slag. 

(2) Comparison of cost of Sulphate of Ammonia (Wilputte Ovens) for 

1927-28 with that of 1925-26, giving reasons for increase. 

(3) Comparison of Sulphuric Acid costs for 1927-28 with 1924-25 and 

1925-26, 

{4) Statement showing the quantity and price of Sulphur purchased 
and the cost charged in the cost sheets, including railway freight, 
etc. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Notes on enrichment of hasic slag. 

Experiments were made under the supervision of Dr. McWilliam in 1917- 
18 on the addition of Indian Phosphate rock to our hasic slags in order to 
increase the percentage of soluble phosphoric acid in the slag. 

As a preliminary experiment finely ground phosphate rock (apatite) and 
lime were ignited at temperatures up to 1,000°0. No serious improvement in 
solubility resulted. 

Later various mixtures of phosphate rock, basic slag, and SylLet lime¬ 
stone were finely ground and fused. The amount of phosphoric acid was 
increased by this process but out of melts yielding 14 to 17 per cent, total 
P.,0j the the soluble P^O, varied from 1-26 to 5-84 per cent. only. In these 
mixes the amount of phosphate rock was equal to or in excess of the slag. 
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Our present Duplex slags are richer in PjOj than the slags used for thes* 
experiments, and contain about 8 per cent. PjO;. The best phosphate rock 
obtainable locally in bulk is about 26 per cent. PjOs grade. To obtain &X 
enriched slag of 16 per cent. PjOj content we should have to add an amount 
of Phosphate Rock equal in weight to that of the slag itself and this couio. 
not he absorbed without reheating the mixture. 

Pine grinding alone appears to make the phosphate rook a satisfactory 
fertiliser. The phospha1« rock might perhaps be added cold to the finely 
ground slag, but the price realised for 2 tons of fertiliser of 16 per cent, 
grade would perhaps he no higher than that for 1 ton of 25 per cent, graci?, 
so that the extra cost of grinding, etc., would not he covered. 

The use of Fluorspar in the steel furnaces adversely affects the citric- 
solubility of the slag phosphate but whether this practice at Jamshedpur 
renders the slag worthless, if very finely ground, is not proved. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Sulphate op Ammonia. 
(Wilputte Ovens.) 


Comparison oj costs for 1927-S8 with 1925-26. 


— 


1927-28. 

1925-26. 

E cm arks. 

Proluoing labour 


Rupees 

3-7V 

per tou. 

2-94 

Increase due t(» readjiistmeBt 

Labour in Repairs and 

Main- 

128 

1-20 

of certain wages 'foriaorly 
charged to CotfO Ovens coke 
hut now oorrcctly charged to 
bye-products. 

Increase due to increased 

tenanco. 

Materials for Repairs and Main- 

6 58 

2-43 

renewals, etc. 

Inoreasc due to renewals of 

tenanoe. 

Tools, Litbrioants, etc. 


M3 

1-03 

copper pipes for Saturators, 
heat resisting coils, oto,- 

Shipping supplies 

. 

615 

14-06 


Sulphuric acid . 


4-110 

41.37 

Increase duo to higher cost of: 

Lime .... 


038 

0-20 

acid. 

Steam 


500 

4 91 


Water 


1-02 

1 50 


Electric Light and Power 


0 22 

0-23 


Yard Switching . 


0 19 

0 26 


General Works E-upcuscs 


1-57 

1-31 


Shop Expenses . 


0-33 

0 34 


Oontingeufc Eiiud 


1-34 

M4 


Total cost per ton 

. Es. 

74 0(> 

72-72 


Total production 

.Tons. 

7.365 

6,758 


Consumption of acid 


9,024 

8,280 


Rate charged ter ton - 

. Bfi, 

36 12 11 

33 42 3 







Snclosure No. 3. SxrLP&mtzo AotD. 

Comparison of Costs 


25B 






1924-25. 1925-26. 1927-28. Eemarks. 


25' 



I. 1.—One chamber started operation on 14th Eebruary 1923. 

Second chamber started on 15th June 1923. 

I, 2,—Plant started operation on 19th September 1924. 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Staiement showing Sicilian Sulphur purchased by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company through Messrs^ Henry Garner & Co., London. 


Date of Ovdar. Quantity purchased. Price. 

Tons. per ton c.i-f. 

18th October 1926 . . . 2,000 29 00 

23rd August 1927 . . . 1,800 32-70 

25th October 1927 . . . 1,800 32-00 


Sulphur is charged in our Cost Sheets at the rate of Rs. 104 per ton made 
up as under:— 

Per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 


Cost of sulphur c.i.f. $32.00 or . 

88 

0 

0 

C. S. Co.’s handling charges 

3 

6 

10 

Railway freight. 

10 13 

9 

Re-bagging charges at Calcutta . 

1 

12 

5 

Total cost landed at Jamshedpur 

. 104 

0 

0 


(2) Letter dated the ith January, 19S9, from The Tata Iron and Steel 

Company, Limited. 

With reference to your letter No. 892, dated the 7th December 1928, we 
return the evidence given before the Board on Monday, the 26th November, 
duly corrected. 

We attach a note regarding the cost of inantifacturing sulphuric acid, for 
the information of the Board. 


Enclosure. 

Note re Heavy Chemicals, 

The cost of operating a new sulphuric acid plant in Jamshedpur will not 
be materially less than the present plants. The capacity of the new plant 
required is approximately the same as of the existing plants combined and 
we estimate that the improvements in a new plant such as hopper, feed, etc., 
would reduce labour by about Re. 1 per ton and other charges by about 
Re. 1 per ton. The cost of raw materials used in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid would not be less. The cost above material which averages 
about Rs. 9 per ton over the last 3 years would be reduced to about Rs. 7. 

We have four cylindrical chambers in the original No. 1 Acid Plant and 
subsequently added 2 rectangular chambers. We have four rectangular 
chambers in No. 2 Plant making a total of 10 chambers altogether. These 
chambers are in 2 units and not 4 as stated to the Tariff Board. The acid 
we make is of llO^Tw. or 64 to 65 per cent. acid. 

Regarding the renewals of tho lead chambers, these have to be renewed 
constantly. 

The period of service between renewals is fairly constant and the mainte¬ 
nance charges after the first 4 or 5 years of operation do rise owing to these 
renewals. Providing, however, the chambers and plant are kept in good 
condition as at Jamshedpur, the plant does not lose in efficiency of operation. 
Like all other plants, however, the older it is, the more obsolete it becomes. 

On page 20 of the evidence given before the Tariff Board, Rs. 45-10 is the 
cost of sulphuric acid per ton of sulphate of ammonia and not the cost of 
sulphur. 
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The items charged to the cost sheet for repairs and maintenan^ are 
actual and are not allocation. In the bye-product plant also periodical 
replacements are necessary which have the effect of increasing the cost of 
producing sulphate of ammonia during the period when these replacements 
and renewals are made. 


(8) Telegram No. M.-7S, dated the S^nd April, 1929, from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, Jamshedpur. 

Your letter 264. We estimate on average between 600 and 600 tons zinc 
dross, 180 to 220 tons skimming and about 100 tons ash will be available 
annually for next five years. Following price delivered Bombay: Dross 
rupees 313; Skimmings Be. 60. Ashes Rs. 110 will give us same x'eturn as 
we get from other areas. Approximate zinc contents dross 93, ash 65 and 
skimmings 50 per cent. 


The Indian Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

(1) Letter No. 598, dated the 18th March, 1929. 

As promised by Mr. Pairhurst when giving oral evidence before your 
Board on the 8th instant vve now enclose herewith particulars of our costs 
of manufacture of sulphuric acid at Hirapur works from imported sulphur. 

We have taken the month of Janxiary as the output is about normal 
at 460 tons and you will note the actual cost of manufacture is Rs. 50-8-9 
per ton. 

We trust this information will be of use to you. 


Enclosure. 

Sulphuric 'Acid Costs. 

Month of January, 1929. Production 460 tons. 

Previous month 450 tons. 


Total 

Amount. cost 

per ton. 



Sulphur . . 303-03 6-60 

Nitric acid 

Nitrate of soda S.BOD'fO '36 


Prop. 

acid. 

1 

1 

Quantity. | 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Cwts. 

T Cwts. 

Bs. A. P. 

6-60 

151 16 

1 

100 12 3 

•36 

8 I 

174 9 9 


Operating charges— 

Amount. 
Rs. A. P. 

Contract labour . . 260 0 0 

Departmental salaries . 425 12 6 
Departmental labour . 153 15 0 

Consumable Stores (see 

over) . . . 19 4 9 


Rs. A. p. 


Rs. A. p. 


1 13 D 
L 2 


859 0 3 
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lEepairs and renewals— 
Labour . 

Stores 

Jobs completed R. S. P 
6 ... 
Jobs completed E, E. 7 
General charges 
Lime used 14 
Mortar used 15 

AVorks general charges— 
Power, P. 7 . 

Water supply 11 . 
Town European 8 
Town Indian 8 
Ice and soda plant 8 
Stores department 12 
Waste heat 3 
Laboratory 13 


Ba. A. p. 

442 2 8 
402 15 6 

24 6 9 
107 3 6 


Ra. A. V. 


Ra. A. p. 


. 171 4 3 

, 166 8 5 
368 10 1 
1.34 6 !> 
23 7 3 
43 8 4 
1,000 0 0 
123 7 1 


Orerriaing expenditure F. 16 
Reserve Acid Plant Resheeting 
Fund at Rs. 4 per ton . 

Total cost . 
Less sulphuric acid .sales 


976 12 6 


2 2 0 . 


2,231 

4 

2 

4 

13 

7 

614 

0 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1,840 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

23,250 

4 

9 

50 

8 

9 

1,256 

2 

4 

2 

11 

9 

21,994 

2 

5 

47 

13 

0 


(2) Letter No. 598-1337, dated the SSrd March, 1939. 

Further to our letter No. 1 /598 of 18th March, 1929, we have to advise- 
.you that the strength of the sulphuric acid manufactured hy this Company 
is 1'70 S. G. Acid contains 63 0 per cent. SO., and 77'17 per cent. H,S04. 


Tinplate Company of India, Limited. 

Letter dated the 7ih March, 1929, to Sir P. P. Oinwala, Kt., Jamshedpur. 

Here is the information abont sulphuric acid I promised to you and Dr. 
Matthai yesterday. 

We have a contract with the Jheria Sulphuric Acid Company for 260 tons 
of acid per month at a price of Bs. 82-0-0 f.o.r. Tatanagar. There is a siding 
charge of Rs. 10 a wagon whieh brings the cost to us up to Rs. 83 per ton. 
The acid is nominally of 142® Tw., biit by the time it reaches us it is down 
to about 184° Tw, at 28° C. equivalent to 1'67 sp. g. and about 76 per 
cent, acid. 

We used to buy acid from The Tata Iron and Steel Company at a cost 
of Bs. 65 per ton f.o.r. Tatanagar, but our last purchase from them was made 
fn April, 1928. 
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Copy of Circular letter No. 1S0~T., dated the IJftli October, 1928, from the. 
Secretary, Tariff Hoard, to all the Local Corernments and 
Administrations. 

1 am directed to refer voii to Commerce Department Resolution No. 199- 
T. (8) of 16th July, 1928', and to say that the Board is now engaged in 
enquiring into the application of certain manufacturers of heavy chemicals 
for protection. 

2 The Board has been advised that the following are the principal raw 
materials required for the jnnnufaeture of those chemicals specifically men¬ 
tioned in paragrtiph 1 of the above quoted resolution and of other allied 
products such as superphosphates, magnesium chloride, sodium carbonate, 
etc., into which also it maj' be necessary for the Board to enquire; — 


Sulphur. 

Iron pyrites or other metallic 
sulphides. 

Magnesite. 

Common salt. 

Potassium nitrate. 

Sodium nitrate. 


Bauxite. 

Chromite. 
Manganese. 
Potassium ohloiide.* 
Gypsum. 

Limestone. 

Phosphates. 


* N.B .—Tn one of the representations leoeived by the Board “ v)otash 
sulphate ” is included amongst the necessary raw materials. It is under- 
.stood, however, that potassium chloride is the original raw material for 
potassium compounds. 

3. 1 am directed to enquire— 

(a.) whether any of these rav' materials are found in your 

and if so, to request that a note may he prepared for the use 
of the production or removal of these materials, and 
in which they occur, 

(h) whether there are any local regulations or concessions in respect 
of the production or removal of these materials, and 
(c) whether any works for the manufacture of acids and heavy chemi¬ 
cals have been established in your jmovince. 

4. 1 am to add that the Board will he glad to receive any other informa- 

tion in this connection which the considers might he 

of assistance to the Board in its present enquiry, and will welcome any 
expression of opinion which the ' ' ^tJininTstfatioir desires to make upon 

the subject matter of the i)resent reference. 


The Government of Central Provinces, Nagpur. 

Letter dated the 29th Noveioher, 1938. 

, i 2 „. l,jlirt : —Raw MAIEKIAI.9 bbquibbu fob the masufactubp, of chemicals. 

"With reference to your Circular letter No. 189-T., dated tlie 14tli October, 
1928, on the above subject, T am directed by the Governor in Council to reply 
.a,K follows to the three points raised in paragraph 3 thereoi ; — 

(a) The only raw materials found in this province are manganese, lime¬ 
stone, bauxite and salt. All available information regarding these materials 
is contained in Dr. Permor’s artirde on mineral resources of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces printed at the beginning of the Mining Manual of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar (Fourth Edition), 1928, a copy of which is being forwarded 
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to you separately by book post. Th© output of manganese, bauxite^ and 
limestone during 1927 was 743,233 tons, 407,144 tons and 916 tons respectively. 
The figures for the previous years are given on page (IV) of the article 
referred to above. No information is available showing the estimated quan¬ 
tities in which these minerals occur. 

As regards salt, I am to say that the only place in this province where 
salt deposits are known to exist is the Lonar Lake in the Buldana District 
of Berar. The output during 1925 and 1926 was: — 

1925. 1926. 

Tons. Tons. 

Papdi (impure c’arbonate of soda) . . 20 75 

Khappal or Delia (dry deposit of carbonate 
of soda).. . 15 25 

The figures for 1927 are not available as the lease held by the Pioneer 
Alkali Works, Limited, Bombay, for the working of salt deposits of 
the Lonar Lake was cancelled by this Government in that year and the right 
to work the deposits is now auctioned annually for a lump sum royalty 
irrespective of the quantity raised. 

(b) The extraction and removal of the minerals in question are regulated 
by the Government of India’s mining rules, the supplementary instructions 
framed by the local Government, and the terms and conditions included in 
the standard forms of mining lease and prospecting license. The rules, 
the regulations and the forms in question are all contained in the Mining 
Manual referred to above. 

(c) No works for the manufacture of acids and heavy chemicals have 
been established in this province. 


The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. Province, Peshawar. 

Letter dated the 8ih December, 19S8. 

Subject: —Manupaciuke ob' Heavy Chemicals. 

With reference to your letter No, Cir. 189-T., dated the 14th October, 
1928, I have the honour to attach herewith a memorandum giving answers 
to the various questions asked by you. 

Memorandum. 

(a) Whether any of the raw materials mentioned in the letter are found in 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

The following raw materials are found in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince ; — 

(a) (1) Common Salt. —Extensive salt deposits are found in the moun¬ 
tainous range of the Kohat District, extending from Bahadurkhel to Dupar 
hills (below Khushalgarh). Salt is now worked out from this range in open 
quarries at three places, i.e., at Jatta, Bahadurkhel and Kharak, under the 
supervision of the Government of India, Salt Department. At the present 
rate of output these deposits are practically inexhaustible. At Bahadurkhel 
only the salt beds can be traced for a di.stanc6 of about 8 miles with an ex¬ 
posed thickness of 1,000 feet. Approximate quantities of salt obtained from 
these quarries per year are shown as follows ; — 

(i) Jatta. —450,000 maunds, this is the biggest dep6t for salt in the 
Province. 

Hi) Dahadurhhel, —100,000 maunds. 

(iii) Kharak. —30,000 to 60,000 maunds. 




At all these places the contractors and traders dig out the salt from open 
quarries with their own arrangements for labour, carriage, etc., and pay to 
the Government a tax of Re. 1-4 per maund of salt taken out. This salt is 
grey in colour with transparent patches and is inferior in quality to that 
obtained from the Mayo Mines at Khewra and the salt quarries at Kalabagh 
in the Punjab. 

(2) Limestone .—There is hardly any geological formation without lime¬ 
stone in one form or the other, although most of these deposits are too 
impure to be of any use. Limestone is obtained all over the Province from 
the various adjoining hills and is only of local importance. Such localities 
are very numerous, and as the limestone is burnt to quicklime for local use 
only, it is unnecessary to mention their names here. It may, however, be 
mentioned that large deposits of pure limestone are present at the following 
places in this Province : — 

Pezu, Janikhel, Hem Domel and Khajuri (Bannu District), Chirat 
hills, Nowshera Tahsil (Peshawar District), Bahadurkhel (Kohat 
District), etc. 

(3) Sulphur .—It exists at Serai Mullah, Panoba, Aspina and Gumbat in 
the Kohat District, but it has never been worked for any commercial use or 
export. 

(4) Potassium Chloride .—Beside the salt deposits near Bahadurkhel (Kohat 
District) potassium chloride is also present in large quantities, more or less 
in a pure state or mixed with salt. ’ It has never been obtained commercially 
from this source. 

(5) Potassium Nitrate .—Although potassium nitrate is present in many 
localities in this Province in the form of nitre or saltpetre mixed with earth 
it is nowhere refined into potassium nitrate on an industrial scale. Small 
crude refineries are, however, working at some places in the Province but 
the production is too small to be of any commercial interest. Whatever 
little nitre is refined it is consumed locally for power making, fire works. 

(6) Oypsum .—The mountainous range of the Kohat District contains 
gypsum in great abundance. There it can be obtained by open quarrying 
in any quantity, but so far it has not been worked. Even the salt range 
possesses gypsum in large amount associated with rock salt, but in this form 
it is not of good quality being of grey brown colour on account of the im¬ 
purities mixed with it. 

(7) Other substances mentioned in the letter of the Tariff Board under 
reference are not known to exist ip this Province, 

(6) Whether there are any local regulation or concessions in respect of the 
production or removal of these materials. 

(6) A copy of the North-West Frontier Province mining manual and this 
Administration Notification No. 1187-C.-I., dated 23rd November 1926, con¬ 
taining regulations and concessions in respect of the production or removal 
of these materials is enclosed herewith. 

(c) Whether any worlcs for the manufacture of acids and heavy chemicals 
• have heen established in North-West Frontier Province. 

(c) There are no works for the manufacture of acids and heavy chemicals 
in the North-West Frontier Province. 


The Government of Madras,, 

(1) Letter dated the 15th December 1938. 

Reference: Tour letter No. Circular 189-T., dated 14th October 1928, 
enquiry-protection-heavy chemicals. 
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With I'eference to your letter read hbove, I am to forward, copy of a report 
received from the Director of Industries, Madras, answering the various points 
raised in your letter and to state that the Board of Revenue has been con¬ 
sulted and that, on receipt of its reply-, a further communication will be sent, 
if any material additions to the information now submitted by the Director 
of Industries aie found necessary, , 

With reference to paragraph 4 of y'onr letter, I am to state that the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras strongly deprecate measures which will increase the cost 
of any industrial process in India and still more measures which will increase 
the cost of eheiiiicai manures to the ryoit or impede their manufacture in India. 

Note. 

(a) Sulphur uiui Fytilex .—This is stated to occur near Wolundurpet 
(Kiranur 11° 41' 30" : 21') in South Arcot District and the tract is said to 

extend for half a mile. The occurrence of a deposit on the bed of a tidal 
swamp near Suri Sanyaram in Godavari District has also been recorded. A 
sample which perhaps came from this locality analysed contained 28 32 per 
cent, of free sulphur and 028 per cent, of combined sulphur. Recently' a 
deposit of decomposed iron sulphide was located on the western flank of the 
Periamalai in the Tenniar forest reserve of the Polur talnq in North Arcot 
District, It has an average thickness of 3J ft. and an Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of the Geological Survey Department estimated that it would be po.s- 
sible to get in a pit 20'x 3’25'x 50' about .300 tons of ore with 76 tons of sul¬ 
phur, assuming it was only 20 per cent, of the total weight. When analysed, 
the sulphur content wus found to be low, i.e., from 17'28 to 19‘35, and much 
of the sulpfiur appeared to hav'e been carried away owing to decomposition 
at the .surface. Below a certain depth, say 60 ft. the unaltered ore-body could 
perhaps be found which would probably yield double the amount of this sul¬ 
phur, Traces of sulphur were also noticed on the flanks of Karnatigarh north 
of Peryamalai and a careful search might, it has been suggested, bring to 
light other deposits. A jmrty has shown interest in prospecting the area and 
borings are now being put down w'ith a view to determining the value and 
e.xtent of the depo.sits. 

Magnente .—The most noteworthy; depo.sits are those of the chalk hills 
situated between the town of Salem and the foot of the Shevaroy’ hills. The 
magnesite occur,s over (in area of about 41 square miles, and the reserves of 
magnesite in these deposits are. reported to be practic.'ally unlimited. A 
deposit of magnesite was also found to occur on the Ken.iama:lai iron area 
and in 1926-27, 729 tons were mined from the area. The total output in the 
Salem District during each, of the last 5 years is given below: 

Tons. 

1923 . ... 19,336 

1924 24,427 

1925 29,620 

1926 . . . . , . . . . 28,676 

1927 16,966 

As about 75 per cent, of the exports of Salem calcined magnesite went to 
America, the increase in the Pnited States of America Import duty on cal¬ 
cined magnesite in December last from 14 to 21 dollars per ton is adversely 
affecting the magnesite industry of Salem District. Other occurrences in the 
Presidency are near D-aroji in Bellary' di-strict, near Seringala and Fraserpet 
in Coorg, near Maddavaram and Betamcherl.'i in Kurnool district and in a 
few places in Trichinopoly district. 

Common Salt .—There are a number of factorie.s .scattered along the coast. 
The average production during the years 1919-23 was 480,693 statute tons. 

Bauxite .—This occurs in the latepite which caps the northern hills in 
Vizagapatam dhstrict. A somewhat: siliceous laterite bauxite was, it is 
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reported, found on Girliguma hill in the district. Laterite occurs in various 
other localities in the Presidency and it is probable that bauxite also may in 
some cases be found in association with it. No attempts appear to have been 
made to mine bauxite in the Presidency. 

Chromite. —This appears to exist in association with the magnesite of the 
chalk hills near Salem and an attempt was even made in the last century to 
prepare bichromate of potash but was abandoned subsequently. The irre¬ 
gular manner in which the chromite occurs in the area is stated to render it 
impossible to form an estimate of the quantity available. A small outcrop of 
chromite, forming a vein 4 intdies thick in magnesite was also found at the 
jiorth-west base of Kanjemalai Hill in the Salem district. 

Manganese. —Though Manganese occurs in several districts in the Presi¬ 
dency, e.g., Bellary, Chiiigleput, Coimbatore, Ganjam, Kurnool, Madura, Nel- 
lore, Nilgiris and Vizagapatam, the deposits in Bel]ai"y, including those of 
the Sandur State, and Vizagapatam districts are alone important. The total 
quantity of ore available in the Sandur Hills was roughly estimated at about 
10 million tons of which the quantity contained in thirteen deposits on the 
Kanmat, Haruvu Plateau, was estimated at a little over 1,300,000 tons. The 
output of the ore in the Vizagapatam district reached a maximum in 1907, 
when it amounted to 136,169 tons, but it declined subsequently and during 
the last few years, it has never gone up above 32,000 tons in a year. It may 
also he pointed out that though the production in 1919 was only 2,778 
tons, it has not decreased below 21,000 tons from 1923 onwards. 
The output in the Bellary district during the last five years has ranged from 
2,688 tons to 9,469 tons, The late.st year for which figures of ju’oduotiou are 
available in respect of the Sandur deposits in 1925 in which year 52,596 tons 
were produced hut in pievious years, the production was considerably smaller. 

Gypsum. —This is stated to occur in the neighbourhood of Madras in the 
Chingleput district, near Santaravur in Nelloro di.strict and in Trichinopoly 
district in the form of fthrou.s plates and concretions in a.ssociation with Phos- 
phatio nodules. 

Lime.stone. —Although limestone appears to occur in several districts of 
the Presidency, a large proportion of the output is derived from the Cuddapah 
district. The production of limestone and Kankar in the Presidency during 
the years 1919-23 averaged 17,701 tons while in 1925, it amounted to 13,996 
tons. 

Phosphates. —The only deposits of irhosphates are in the Trichinopoly dis¬ 
trict and the phosphates are in the shape of nodules. Although Dr. Wai-th 
estimated that the deposits contained about 8 million tons of nodules, this 
seems to he an over-estimate. Analysis of the nodules showed them to con¬ 
tain from 66 to 59 per cent, of phosphate of lime with about 16 per cent, of 
carbonate. The spare distribution of the nodules and their high calcium 
carbonate content are unfavourable to the commercial success of any attempt 
to manufacture superphosphate and further it is reported that the Trichino¬ 
poly phosphates compare unfavourably with imported ones in the matter of 
phosphoric acid content. The attempts to use the phosphates in the form of 
flour have yielded so far only indifferent results. 

(b) The grant of concessions for working these minerals is governed by the 
Mining Rules. Information as far as available as to the concessions granted 
is given below. 

Sulphur and Pyrites.—Hhe only application that has been received is 
that from one Mr. H. A. Colwymie, He was recently granted a prospecting 
license in respect of a plot of 2 square miles in North Arcot district and a 
further application for another two sqxiare miles is under consideration. 

Magnesite. —The only concession granted is that to the Magnesite Syndi¬ 
cate, Suramangalam, Salem district, although certain portions of tho area 
appear to he owned under a Jaghir tenure. One Mon. Gaudart who was 
granted a mining lease for iron ore has been working magnesite also. Tho 
grant of a special lease is stated to he under consideration. 
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Cromite .—One prospecting license and two mining leases were granted 
recently for, among other mineralSj chromite. 

Manganese .—As several concessions appear to have been granted, some of 
which a decade or two ago, the Board of Revenue may be consulted for details. 

Gypsum .—The only application the department is aware of is the one 
received from Mr. Charles Middleton. 

Limestone ,—The department has no information. 

Phosphates. —^Messrs. Staines and Co., who had a lease do not appear to 
have renewed it, Messrs. Parry and Company and C. Middleton have 
applied for leases over the Ti ichinopoly deposits. 

(c) The East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Ltd,, Managing 
Agents, Messrs. Parry & Co., manufacture at their Ranipet factory, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, sodium sulphate and certain other 
chemicals. Sulphuric acid is also manufactured by the Indian Ordnance Cor¬ 
dite Factory at Aruvankadu. I consider that on principle the imposition of 
import duties on materials of industry is open to objection and that, wherever 
possible, they should be removed 


(2) Letter No. SG07—lII2S—i., dated the 7ih February, 1929. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. 3607—11/28, dated 15th 
December, 1928, I am directed to forward copy of a report received from the 
Board of Revenue on the subject together with the papers mentioned 
therein. 


Letter from the Secretary, Board of Bevenue, Land Bevenue and Settlement, 
Mis, No. 355, dated 1st February, 1929. 


Read the following : — 

I. 

Memorandum from Government, Develojunent Department, No. 3607—II/28-2, 
dated the 6th December, 1928, 

nl 

Replies from the Collectors and Ahe Collector of Salt Bevenue. 
RESOLUTION: — 

The Director of Industries has in reply to question (a) noted on the 
productive capacity of the Presidency or the estimated quantity of the 
various minerals that may be available and in reply to question (b) he has 
furnished information on the number of leases and licenses issued. The 
Board considers that in question (b) the Tariff Board calls for information on 
the special rules, regulations or concessions in respect of the_ production or 
removal of the minerals in question and would therefore bring the replies 
furnished by the Director of Industries to question (b) under question (o) 
so that they may serve the purpose of explaining or corroborating the 
general notes prepared by the Geological Department and adapted by the 
Director of Industries. 

Qwstion (a ).—The Board agrees with the Director of Industries in 
considering that full and up-to-date information on this point can be had 
only from the Geological Department. 

As regards the details about the ■ number of licences and leases issued, 
etc,, the Board has consulted the Collectors of all districts and the Collector 
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of Salt Revenue in the matter and would add the following to the notes 
furnished by the Director of Industries: — 

Common Soli. —It is manufactured for human consumption in 59 salt 
factories situated along the east coast in the Madras Presidency. The 
average total production of these factories based on the figures for the last 
three years is 12j429,000 maunds or 456,948 tons of salt per annum. Under 
section 7 (6) of the Indian Salt Act, 1882 (XII of 1882), the Governor-General 
in Council has remitted the duty leviable on salt manufactured in the 
Presidency when such salt is used within the Presidency for any industrial 
purpose other than the preparation of refined salt or as an ingredient or 
preservative in any article of food or drink subject to certain rules (copy 
enclosed*). The Collector of Salt Revenue Is of the opinion that the use 
of salt in the preparation of chemicals would constitute “ use in an indus¬ 
trial process ” and that salt could be issued duty-free to the manufacturers 
of chemicals under these rules so long as the manufacture was done in the 
Madras Presidency. The Board agrees with him. 

Iron Pyrites. —It is reported to be available in Kaniyambadi reserved 
forest in Vellore taluk besides Periamalai reserved forest in Polur taluk of 
North Arcot District. Details of the area, the depth of the deposit and 
quality and quantity of the chemical are not available. 

Mr. H. A. Colwynne has been granted a prospecting licence over an 
area of 424 acres in Kaniyambadi reserve. 

Magnesite. —The special lease for the mineral in favour of Mon. Gaudart 
referred to by the Director of Industries was granted in Board’s Proceedings 
No, 2424 Mis., dated 30th August 1927. 

Chromite. —Is not known to occur in commercial quantities in the 
Presidency. The Collector of Auantapur has reported that in 1924 to 1926, 
Messrs. Abdul Hye of Bellary and Rao Bahadur Lakshmi-Narayana of the 
Central Provinces applied for licences to prospect for chrome-ore and 
chromite respectively but subsequently withdrew their applications as the 
preliminary investigation showed that the enterprise would not be success¬ 
ful. 

Manganese.—The note prepared by the Director of Industries varies 
slightly in details from the report of the Geological Department. The note 
need not however be altered. The following details may be added: — 

The only application in Anantapur for a prospecting licence for 
manganese was withdrawn as the stuff available was found to be of poor 
quality. The Collectors of Ganjam and the Nilgiris report that the mineral 
has not been prospected for in those districts. The Collector of Bellary 
reports that there are 11 mines in the district of which only 3 worked during 
1927, The total quantity produced during 1926—28 is given below together 
with its value: — 

Year. Quantity produced. Value. 

Tons. Rs. A. p. 

1926 . . . . . 8,853 37,241 8 0 

1927 . 6,991 39,171 0 0 

1928 . 3,438i 16,620 0 0 

Gypsum. —The quantity of gypsum mined in Triohinopoly during the 
past 10 years is reported to be about 123 tons. This occurs in the Perambalur 
and Lalgudi taluks of the district. 

Phosphates.- —According to ^he Director of Geological Survey Phosphatic 
nodules are to be found in considerable quantities in bed of shale in the 
cretaceous rooks near Valudayur in Pondicherry and the quantity available 
there was estimated to be 8 million tons. The other details furnished by 
the Director of Industries relate to the mineral available in Pondicherry. 

* Not printed. 
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The lease granted to Messrs, Staines and Company in 1919, was not 
registered bj' the lessee who also failed to fulfil the conditions of the lease. 
A suit was instituted and a sum of R.s. 1,250 realised in satisfaction of the 
dues to Government by virtue of a' compromise ordered by Government. 
Messrs. Parry and Company, applied; for a lease on 5th May, 1928. They 
were asked to submit the application in proper form duly stamped. They 
have not done so. The application of Mr. Middleton is under the considera¬ 
tion of the Boat'd. Only 2,082 tons of nodules were removed during the 
last 10 years. 

No further information is available: regarding the other minerals referred 
to by the Tariff Board. i 

Question (h). —All the minerals referred to by the Tariff Board except 
common .salt and limestone fall under the category of minerals which have 
a high commercial value and are governed by the Government of India 
Rules, Removal of limestone is governed by the rules issued by the Lcmal 
Government. Both the rules have been printed side by side in the Mining 
IManual. A printed copj' of the required portion is enclosed for being 
forwarded to the Tariff Board. 

Question (c). —The Board has no further remarks to add. 
raragraph J, of the. Tariff Board’s letter. —The Collector of Madras reports 
that so far as the city is concerned the only regulations that appear to 
affect the minerals in question are tho.se relating to export and import by 
land and sea. He adds that the freight charges on the transport of acids 
are rather heavy and it does not pay to manufacture except in centres 
where there is a large demand and that it will probably be desirable to give 
concessions in this resjrect to bond fide, firms undertaking to manufacture 
chemicals with a view to stimulate demand but that the manufacture of the 
chemicals enumerated is so restricted and limited that any protection to 
ttiem may not have an appreciable effect. 


The Government of Bombay. 

Letter dated the Sth Januarn, 

Subject: —.iNuu.sTitius.—T.\nirF Boaku, inquiry by, .about thr souhcks op 

CERTAIN MINER.AtS COR MANUPACTUBE OP CHF.MIOALS IN BoMBAV PRESIDENCY. 

In reply to your letter No*. Cir. 189-T., diited tire 14th October 1928, on 
the .subject of the eiiquir.v by the Tariff Board into the applications or 
certain manufacturers of heavy chemicals in India for protection. I am 
directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred r)epartment,s) to observe 
ns follows with reference to the points raised in paragraph .8 of your letter. 

2, Farograph S (a).—A note on the raw materials, required in the manu¬ 
facture of heavy chemicals, found in the Bombay Presidency is appended and 
gives the required information as far as available. Tt will he noted that 
there are only 2 minerals found in suffi<*ient quantities to make them workable 
on a commercial scale, 

Paragraph ii (h).—The Government of Bombay have framed, under the 
Mines Act, rules and regulations for; the working of minerals in this Presi¬ 
dency. The,se nde.s are contained in; the Bonihay Mines Manual to Which a 
reference is invited. 

Paragraph S (c).—The Bhar.amsi Morarji Chemical Company, Limited, and 
the Eastern Chemical Company, Limited, both of Bombay, manufacture acids 
and heavy chemicals; the Pioneer Magnesia Company, Bombay (works at 
Kharaghoda), manufacture magnesium chloride, and the Shri Sliakti Alkali 
Works in Bhrangadhra State manufacture alkalies. 

3 With regard to the question of the desirability of affording protection 
to local chemical companies, T .am io invite atteation to the letter to the 
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Ctoveinment of India from the Government of Bombay, No. 6407-11-3., dated 
the 23rd November 1927 (a copy of which it is understood, has already been 
forwarded to the Tariff Board by the Government of India), in which the 
views of the Bombay Government on the subject have been stated in full. It 
seems desirable to grant protection to the local chemical companies in order 
to reduce, by encouraging local manufacture, the present heavy imports of 
chemicals. In 1927 28, the total value of the imports from abroad of the 
undermentioned chemicals among others was Hs. 22,94,496: — 


Nitric Acid. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Other Acids. 

Alum. 

Aluminous Sulirhates. 
Ferrous Sulphate. 


Copper Sulphate. 
Magnesium Chloride, 
Magnesium Sulphate. 
Sodium Sulphide. 
Zinc Chloride. 


The Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company, Limited, however, have the plant 
and equipment to manufacture all the above chemicals and the Pioneer 
Magnesia Company are in a position to supisly the total requirements of India 
in magnesium chloride, if only these two companies are given adequate 
protection, financial support and transport facilities. It is probable that for 
.a time the consumer will have to pay more for the chemicals than he would 
have to pay if no protection were granted, but on the other hand, if the local 
companies are compelled to close down on account of competition from the 
large foreign combines, the prices of imported chemicals are likely to be even 
higher than under protection. Furthermore, the importance of the chemical 
industry to the country, especially in time of war, is obvious. 

Note on the Maiv Materials found in the Bonihuij Fresidencn required in the 
manufacture of Heavy Chemicals. 

Bombay Presidency is not rich in deposits of minerals. _ This can be seen 
from the fact that out of the nine minerals that are required in the manu- 
faetv^re of heavy chemicals only 2, vie., Bauxite and Manganese are worked 
on a commercial basis. 

Sulphw is found in Sind, Gazri Bunder. This was discovered in 1843, 
4 ind it is stated that the deposits are extensive. The crude material is stated 
to contain 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, sulphur, but this source has never 
been developed or organized on a commercial scale. At Lakhi sulphur by 
crude method was manufactured from the scumps formed on the water of the 
hot springs, but it was found that it could not be manufactured on a com¬ 
mercial scale. 

The figures as regards the estimated quantities, etc., are not available. 
See page 472/A Bibliography of Indian Geology and Physical Geograph.v, 
Part TI, and Indian Industries and Labour, Bulletin No. 28 (1922), bv 
Mr. C. S. Fox. 

Iron Pyrites .—^There are no deposits of iron pyrites in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, See Indian Industries and Labour, Bulletin No. 28 (1922), by Mr. 
C. S. Fox. 

Magnesite .—Considerable quantities of magnesite were observed in con¬ 
nection with the steatite deposits occurring near Devi Mori and Kokapur in 
the Idar State. It is not known whether these deposits have been worked 
by that State. See Indian Industries and Labour, Bulletin No. 3 (1921), by 
Mr. J. C. Brown. 

Potassium, Nitrate (Saltpetre ).—No deposits of this mineral are available 
in this Presidency. See page 449 of a Bibliography of Indian Geology and 
Physical Geography. 

Bauxite .—Deposits of Bauxite occur at Belgaum, Kolhapur, Satara, 
Poona, Bhor State, Ahmednagar, Kolaba, Tirana, llatnagiri, Surat, Barocla. 
Bajpipla, Kathiawar and Cutch. 
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The deposits in the Belgaum and Kaira Districts are worked by Mr. A. N, 
Peston-James, No. 34, Fort, Belganm, and the Shivrajpur Syndicate, Manag¬ 
ing Agents, Messrs. Killiofc, Nixon and Cpmpany, collected samples of lime¬ 
stone which would be of use in the manufacture of chemicals, from the whole 
of the Bombay Presidency, The.se samples were analysed by Mr. Turner of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. A list showing the localities where 
limestones are found was then prepared by the Department. The list is 
attached hereto. 

It may be observed here that none of these deposits are worked on a 
commercial scale, but small quarries to meet local requirements are opened 
by the local merchants. 

Common Salt .—Salt is manufactured at the following places in Sind; — 

(1) Maurypur (near Karachi; brine salt). 

(2) Saran (in Diplo Taluka, Thar-Parkar District; deposit salt). 

(3) Darwari (near Dilyar, Khipro Taluka, Thar-Parkar; deposit salt). 

During the year 1926-27 , 493,849 maunds of salt were manufactured or 
excavated at these places. 

In the Bombay Presidency proper, it is produced at the following places: — 
Kharaghoda, Kuda (Baragra Salt); Dharsna, Muroli, Bassein, Rai, Trombay, 
Bhandup, Dadar, Belapur, Shewa, Uran, Karanja, Pen, Vengurla, Sanikatta 
(Sea Salt). The total production during the year 1926-27 was 11,389,689 
maunds. 

Information regarding Sodium Nitrate, Potassium Chloride and Phos¬ 
phates is not available. 


List of Places where limestone is found in the Bombay Presidency. 


i 

Euffineermg j 
Diyisioua, 
otc. 

1 

District. 

Taluka. 

j 

Place. j 

] 

! 

Eemarks. 

Indus Eight | 

Bank Division’ 
eWesteru Nara 
District.) 

. ! 

Karachi . : Maniha n d | 

\ Mahal. 1 

. 

t 

o 

O 

Tlie country from which the 
samples are taken is rim by 
a low range of hills of lime¬ 
stone. 

Sontliern Diri- 

Bijapur . : 

Bagalkot . i 

Bagalkot 


Do. 

Eatnagiri . • 

) 

Bajapnr . 

Along a uala at 
Chunalcolwan, 
one mile from 
IVIuclik n n d i 
River, 

Area about 8 acres. There 
are huge boulders which are 
broken by blasting opera¬ 
tions. 

Do. 

Satara . j 

i 

Khauapur 

Near Clianwad, 
I mile N.B. of 
T a s g a o n ■ 
Pingli Eoad ai 
Mil e 21-3. 

Karad is the nearest Eailway 
Station, 28 miles from the 
bed. The bed is 4-5 acres 
with an average depth of 

4 ft. 

Central Division 

Sholapur , 

1 

Maleiras . 

; Both sides of 
Poona^Pand- 
harpur Eoad 
at mile No. 
103-8. 

Not found in a continuous 
area, hut is spread over sq. 
mile. It is found 2 ft. 
below the surface and the 
bed is 2 ft. thick. 

Do. 

3 > 

Boundary 0 
Sholap u r 
Diet rict 
and Phal 
tan state 

! South sides 

Poona Pand- 
harpur Eoad a 
mile No, 99. 

1 

Area about I sq. mile. It is 
found at 3 ft. from the eirr- 
t face and the bfd is from 4 
to 6 ft. thick. 
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Engineering 

Divisions, 

District, 

Talnka. 

Place- 

Bicniarks. 

I 

etc. 





Central Division 

Sholapnr . 

Modn i m b 
(Miraj Se- 
uion State.) 

Bhend Bala . 

The iiala rune via Aran vil¬ 
lage crossing the Poona 
Sholapnr Bead at Mile Ko. 
11. 

Indus Left Bank 

Hyderabad 

Hydei-abad 

Hy d e rab a d 


Division. 

(Sind). 


Qonja Taker 
j Hills, Colimar 





1 quarries, 


Do. 

Hyderabad 

»> • 

Hyderabad Jail 




quarry. 


Do. 


>* ♦ 

Hy d e r a b a d 



Railway Sta¬ 
tion Kali 

quariy. 




Southern Divi- 

Kanara « 

Kumta 

Yau-Near Devi- 
mane. 

There is no cart tract to the 
bed. The nearest port is 

sion. 



Kunta (16 miles off, 6 miles 
being difficult mountain 






track and 10 miles good high 
road). 

Deccan Irriga¬ 
tion Division 

Poona . j 

Purundhat 

Division • 

1 It is 6 to S ft. below the sur¬ 
face, but layers are not con¬ 
tinuous. 

flake Whiting 
District). 





Do. do. 

f> * 

i .. . 

Bajewadi 

The quantity available is not 
exactly kno^vn but it is les 



1 


than Diva deposits. 

Do. do. 


i 

1 

Kumbharwallam 

1 or 2 million c.ft. at the most 

)* • 


and there is a cover of 5 to 
10 ft. of muram over it. 



Do- do. 

i 1 • 

1 

Bhimthadi 

Yaivat 

The deposits are not pure and 
there is a good depth of 





earth. 

Do. do. 1 

Satara . ! 

Wai 

Telia . 

Fairly rich in lime. Has not 
been worked to any extent. 


i 

! 

i 


There may be 5 to 6 million 
c.ft. 

^Northern Divi- 

i Panoh- 

' Dohad 

Himcalia * 


sion, (Gujarat 
Irrigation Dis- 

mahiils. 

1 



trial). 


1 

1 


Do. do. 

' )* 

»» ♦ 

Chnnakhan • 


Central Division 

[ Ahmed- 

Sangamner 

Sangamner 



nagar. 




Indus Bight 



Jungshahi 

i 

Bank Division 





(Karachi Buil-1 
ding District).^ 





Do. 



Hubb Kharadi. 


Do. 


i 

1 

Hubb Eiver 


Do ! 



Mangho Peer 



! 

near Karachi. 
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Engineering 

Dmeions, 

etc. 

District. 

1 

Taluka, 

i 

Place. 1 

Eemarks, 

Kathiawar (eam- 
ples Bent by 
the Agency 
Engineer). 

Jamnagar 

State, 

Panchkosi 

Khan Kotda . j 

Nearest Eailway Station 
Vanthali Jamnagar Bail way. 

Do 


Lalpur 

Gala Pauchasar j 

Do. do. 

Do. 

„ . 

1 

Bhanwad . 

Bauipur . 1 

Bolwa or Wares Jalia, B. G. 

J P, Bailway. 

• Do. 

• 

»■ • 

W'ala Dungro . 

Tirpur, G. E. Eailway. 

Do. 

}i • 


Bhauwad * ! 

Balwa Gondal iPorehunder 
Eailway. 

Do. 

1 

Porebuiider 

State* 

... 

Dhabba . 

! 


Do. . ! 

it • 

... 

Doeabhai Hevli 


Do. 

> » 

... 

Narawali . 


Do. 

f • 

... 

[ Bakar 


Do. 

ti * 


Qnariy No. 1()2 


Do. 

if • 

Bhanwad . 

Kanvali . 


Do, 

91 * 

i 

Gpvalni Quarry 


Do. 

Junagadh 

State. 

j 

.Tnuagadh . 

Nearest Eailway Station 
Junagadh. 

Do. 

if • 

1 

i 

Dnngarpnr . 

Nearest Eailway Station 
Dnngarpnr. 

Do. 

i* * 


Deoea 

Nearest Eailway Station 
Saradiya. 

Do. 

3i * 

1 - 

1 

Bherai . 

Nearest Eailway Station 
Bherai Bunder. 

Indne Eight 

Bonk Division 
{Sh karpur 
Canale Dis¬ 
trict). 


1 

! 

! 

i 

1 

Riohri Quarry 
No. 13, Near 
Dietriot Bun¬ 
galow. 

' 

Do. . 


i 

Sttkkiir, near 
the Mohamme¬ 
dan Burial 

ground. 
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Government of the Punjab. 

Lettur No. 3787-F.IO., dated SOth Jamianj, X92il. 

Witn reference to your letter No. Cir.-189-T., dated the 14th October, 
1928, I am directed by the Governor in Council to forward a copy of a 
note recorded by the Director of Industries, Punjab, containing information 
on the points raised in paragraph 3 of your letter. A copy of Financial 
Commissioners’ Standing Order 42, 1st reprint referred to in the note is- 
also enclosed.* 

2. The Governor in Council has no comments to make. 


Note hy the Director of Industries. 


Item A .—The occurrence of Sulphur in springs near Dera Ghazi Khan, 
in Mianwali and Jhelum Districts and that of Iron Fyrites, Chromite, 
Magnesite, Manganese, Bauxite, etc., in the Salt Range, Kulu Valley and 
in the hillocks near Gurgaon and Jhang has been described by La Touche in 
the bibliography of Indian Geology' and Physical Geography but none of 
these minerals has so far been worked on a commercial scale. It is only- 
common salt, gypsum and limestone which are available in large quantities 
and are being mined very extensively. The following table gives the names 
of localities where existing and the quantities of lastnamed minerals extract¬ 
ed during the year 1926; — 

Quantities. Localities. 

Limestone, 6,56,892 tons . . .Thelum District—Dandot Khewra 

Mianwali District. 

Rawalpindi District.—Taxila, Murree 
Hills. 

.mnihpur Di.strict. 

Hoshiarpur District.—Birampur. 

Gypsum— 


Jhelum District. 


(included in limestone) 

(during 1927, 4,112 tons of 

Gypsum were extracted) . 

Salt, 1,22,801 tons . . . . 


Mianwali District—(not being worked 
on an appreciable scale). 

Khewra, Kalabagh and Warcha in 
Jhelum, Mianwali, Shahpur Districts, 
respectively. 


Item B .—Rules framed by the Government of India in tlie late Commerce 
and Industries Department Re.sohition No. 7652-7581-121. dated 15th 
September, 1913, as subsequently amended are ajtplicable to the extraction 
of major minerals such as iron, .sulphur, manganese, etc., -wherea.s lirne.stone 
and gypsum are being quarried in accordance with the rules contained in 
Financial Commissioner’s Standing Order No. 42, 1st reprint, common salt 
on the other hand is being mined and sold by the Government of India, 
Salt Department. Private individuals or firms are not granted any conces¬ 
sions for the extraction of common salt. 

I am not aware of any special regulations requiring a licen.se or a conces¬ 
sion in respect of the production of minerals referred to in paragraiih 2 of 
the letter from the Secretary, Tariff' Board. 


* Not printed. 
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Item C. —I give below the names of manufacturers of acids and heavy 
chemicals in the Punjab: — 

1. Shabhu Nath and Sons of Islamabad, Amritsar, 

2. The Frontier Chemical Works, Rawalpindi. 

3. Messrs. D. Waldie and Company, Lahore. 

(This firm manufactures magnesium sulphate, alum, soda and 
sodium bicarbonate. They also make sulphuric acid, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, nitric acid of commercial importance. Monthly 
output is detailed below:— 

Tons. 

Magnesium sulphate . . . . . 5 to 6 

Alum . . . . . . . . 8 to 10 

Sodium bicarbonate.1 to 25). 

4. The Punjab Chemical Works, Lahore. 

(The firm manufactures disinfectants and pharmaceutical prepare- 
tions in addition to acids.) 


Government of tte United Provinces. 


(1) Letter, dated ISth February, 1929. 

:Subjeet: —Ikquiuy from the Taeifi' Boaed abooi souroes of raw M-Ateeiajl 
FOR HEAVY CHEMICALS, ETC. 

In reply to Mr. Walker’s letter No. Oir..l69-T., dated October 14th, 1928, 
on the above subject, I am directed to forward to you herewith a copy of a 
letter from the Director of Industries, United Provinces, forwarding a report 
by Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, D.Se., F.I.C,, Principal of the Haroourt Butler 
Technological Institute, Oawnpore. T am to add that the Government accept 
no responsibility for the views expressed in these enclosures, which are for¬ 
warded for the information of fact which they contain. 


Enclosure, 

■Copti of letter No. 120, dated 21»t January, 1929, from the Director of Indus- 
tries, United Provinces, to the; Deputy Secretary to Government, V. P., 
Industries Department, Allahabad. 

With reference to Government, endorsement No. 2163/XVIII-478, dated 
2nd November, 1928, I have the honour to enclose two copies of the reply 
from the Principal nf the Technological Institute. A.s my reply to Government 
has already been considerably delayed, I am not waiting till the return of 
Dr. Fowler. In case be has anything to add or amend, Government will 
be informed. 

Not being a chemist I am not in a position to comment on the technical 
portion of the principal’s reply. The present Assistant Director who compiled 
the industrial survey sums up the question in a note of wdiioh I append two 
copies. I agree with him. The export of bones from the IT. P, to the 
chief ports to which that note refers, is, from the point of view of the TariS 
Board’s inquire', relevant only in so far as the world-price of bones affects 
their export from India. 

As regards the general question of protection, this, as in the case of the 
iron and steel industry, is so complicated that I do not find it possible to 
give a reply off-hand. In principle and speaking broadly, I agree that the 
heavy chemical industry needs and deserves protection. The Board of Indus- 
tries too expressed nearly the same view. But it is impossible to define 
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straightway the form this protection should take. As other subsidiary indus¬ 
tries are involved, perhaps a solution will be found in a judicious combination 
of a protective tariff and bounties to the main and the subsidiary industries. 


Copy of letter No. dated 11th January, 1929, from the Principal, 

if. B. Technological Institute, United Provinces, Caiunpore, to the Direc¬ 
tor oft Industries, United Provinces. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 155/T.-12, dated 22ad November, 
1928, I have the honour to report as follows:— 

1. Sulphur. —Some of the springs in the Kumaon Hills deposit small quan¬ 
tities of sulphur which is negligible. All the sulphur used for manufacturing 
purposes in TJ. P. is imported, 

2. Iron pyrites or other metallic sulphides. —Iron pyrites is found to be 
present in Siwaliks in the Dehra Dun district. Galena is found 3 miles 
west-south-west of Chareharie in Mirzapur but the place is at present 
inaccessible. 

Numerous deposits of galena are also found in the Almora district near 
Balum, Banskum, Baidli, Baghir, Karahi, Sorgurag, but the mines are un¬ 
worked. 

The lead mine at Nagpur in Garhwal district is a fair one but the place is 
inaccessible. Yellow arsenic (known as Hartal) is found in the northern parts 
of Almora district at Munsiyari, and also close to Almora town as well. A small 
quantity of arsenic is brought down every year by Bhotais for sale at Jouljibi 
and Bageahwar Fairs. It is not possible to state the quantities of these 
minerals available, but the amount of galena seems to be fairly large. 

8. Magnesite. —It is not found in the United Provinces in any quantity. 

4. Common Salt. —It is obtained as a bye-product in saltpetre refinery. 
After payment of duty the salt is sold at a profit of one anna to four annas 
per maund by the owners of refineries. The quantities of this salt so disposed 
of cannot be exactly stated but it will not much exceed 25,000 maunds per 
annum. 

5. Potassium Nitrate. —Considerable quantities of this material are manu¬ 
factured in this province. The industry thrived much during the war period 
but it has received a set-back owing to after-war competition. The district.^ 
of Farrukbabad, Muttra, Allahabad and Etah are the four main Saltpetre 
Refining centres. 

Nitrous earth is scraped from old inhabited sites and the Zamindar of the 
villages charges royalty at varying rates from Bs. 20 to Es. 200 per year. 
'Crude .saltpetre is extracted by Lunias by extracting with water. Lunias can 
obtain a license for the manufacture of crude saltpetre on payment of Be, I 
annually. 

The crude saltpetre is refined in factories called refineries. The refiners 
have to obtain a license from Government on payment of Es. 50 annually. 

The refined saltpetre is about 95 per cent, pure potassium nitrate. The 
total amount of refined saltpetre that can be manufactured in United Provinces 
is about 100,000 maunds. The industry is passing through a dull time owing 
to foreign competition and the export has gone down. The Calcutta price 
for saltpetre of Farrukbabad quality is at present Rs. 8-8r0 per maund which 
ia rather low. 


6. Sodium nitrate .— 


7. Bauxite .— 

8. Chromite .— 

9. Manganese .— 


j" These are not found in any quantity in this province. 

J 


10. Potassium Chloride .—The only source of potaesium chloride or 
potassium sulphate seems to be wood ash from which potassium carbonate 
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flan b» easily extracted and converted into potassium sulphate with sulphurii' 
acid or potassium chloride with hydrochloric acid. The small amount of 
potassium chloride that is present in crude saltpetre would be rather 
diffi(!ult to extract commercially, Avood ash as a source of potash compounds is 
rather an uncertain factor at present and no on© has worked it out on a 
large scale. Almost all the factories use coal as fuel. Some work wag done 
in the II. B. Technological Institute on the extraction of potassium carbonate 
from wood ash supplied by an oil mill at Biudki road and it was found that 
about 4— 5 per cent, of potassium ca,rbonato of about 85 per cent, purity 
could be extracted easily. But the quantity and supply of wood ash are not 
likely to be sufficient and systematic at present. 

11. Gypsum,. —Enormous quantities ;are said to he present near about llaj- 
pur and Siwaliks in the Dehra Dun district. The compound present is said 
to be CaSO.,, 2.H„0 in a sufficiently pure state. 

On the borders of ITa.mirpur district near Ohhatarpur State gypsum i■^ 
found in large quautiti©.s. Clyp.snin is also found on the banks of Alakhenanda 
near Fanai and Nagrasu in the Garhwql di.strict. Gypsum is found in eastern 
Chhakhata, near the Nehal bridge on the road between Kaladhungi and Naini 
Tal in the Naini Tal district. 

12. Limestone. —Garhwal.—There ate three distinct ranges of limestone 
hills in Garhwal. The chief quarry is at Eani Bagh. The rate of royalty 
■varies from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 15-0-0 a ton, but the average is Rs. 5 a ton. Over 
:f)00 tons were raised in 1920. 

Debra Dun.—The district abounds in limestone. Leases for collection and 
excavation of limestone are given away by auction. Tlie price of a pile 10 x 
10'xl' (1.50 mauuds) near the kiln varies from Rs. 18 to Rs. 28. About 10.J- 
lacs of maunda are worked annually, 

Naini Tal.—limestone is abundant, Chuna Khan Lime in the Ramnagar 
Forest Division is .said to be one of the best quality in India. Altogether 
more than Ij lac maumts of lime were exported from Naini Tal district' 

in 1920-21, 

Banda.—There arc three limestone quarries; liinestoiie i.s of good quality, 
estimated quantity available—50 lacs : of maunds. 

Miri'.apui;.—Limestone is available in Barba State but there are no transit rt 
facilities. 

Almora.—Liuiestmie is found sc.attered all over the district. The. transport 
chari-'es are heavy. There are lime quarries at Devaldlinr, Karahi, and Mahakal. 
Lime is sold at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund. 

Besides the above the provinc.e contains deposits of Kankar (an impure lime¬ 
stone mixed with clay) and marl which is fairly pure calcium carbonate and 
the quantities have been estimated to be 1,000,000,000 cubic ft. and 74,000,000 
cubic ft. 

Phosphates. —The only phosphatic rocks that are known are in the Alussoorie 
lime.stone. The purity varie.s from 60 to 76 per cent. 

Another source of phosphate in this province is bone. The quantity of 
bones nominally available is about 282,000 maunds annually. Most of thus 
is at present exported to Calcutta and Bombay. 

Acids and Heamj Chemicals. —-There are five factories where sulphuric acid 
is inanufactui-ed in' the United Provinces :— 

2 in Cawnpore, 

2 in Benares. 

1 in Ghaziabad (Meerut), 

The Cawnpore Chemical Works,: Cawnpore, also manufacture the follow¬ 
ing heavy chemicals :— 

Hydrochloric acid, 
acid. 
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J-’erxous sulphate. 

Magnesium sulphate. 

Alum. 

Alumino ferric. 

Sodium Oarbonate—Thin is by far the. largest item amongst the imported 
heavy chemicals. 

The provi.ice contains enormous deposits of sodium carbonate mixed with 
lesser ((uaiititiea of' sodium sulphate and sodium chlorides. The quantity of 
sodium (■arbonate nominally available is enormous and is .sufficient to meet 
the whole of India’s demand for many years to come. The deposits, however, 
are scattered and there are difficulties of purification. But the cheapness 
of the raw material may counteract all the other factors if the problem is 
seriously considered. The detailed inforniation on this subject may be found 
in the two following papers published by the H. B. Technological Institute ;— 


Protection for Indian Chemical Manufacturer. 

fl) The extent and nature of the reh deposits of the United Provinee.s. 
by E. E. Watson and K. C. Mukerjee (.Journal of Indian Indus¬ 
tries and Labour, February 1922). 

(2) The commercial utilisation of the reh deposits of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, by E. R. Watson and K. C. Mukerjee (Journal of the 
Indian Industries and Labour, May 1922). 

It is exceedingly difficult to give a correct expression of opinion _ on this 
matter, if a protective tariff is placed on chemicals it at once raises the 
prices of all chemicals to Indian indu.strialists. The number of persons 
employed by industrial concerns is considerably above those engaged in chemical 
manufacture in India. To prevent dumping the import duty would have to be 
very high. 

The protection of Indian Chemical Manufacture with a subsidy on a slid¬ 
ing scale might meet the position. Before this was done it would be necessary 
to have exact costs of production in India. This subsidy mighty be paid 
from the revenue got by a small increase of the import duty on chemicals. 
This would give the Tv.dian man-ifacri'',■(»;•« n dnuhle beneffi from the sligiit 
increase of import duty and subsidy. The increased import duty must essen¬ 
tially bo only a small'one, otherwise it will increase manufacturing costs to 
industrialists using chemicals. 


Extract from Note, dated ISth January, 19S9, by the Arsistant Director of 
Industries, United Provinces. 

The report which is mostly based upon the information collected in the 
survey I'eports, shows that with the exception of potassium nitrate, potassium 
cliloride, limestone and uhosphates in the form r-f lione, there are very few 
materials in this province from which heavy chemicals can be manufactured. 
The bone-mill at Nagarrvara is closed and bones can hardly be said to be 
available in sufficient quantities. The Principal him.self reports that they 
are mostly exported to Calcutta and Bombay and the quantity available is 
only nominal. Similarly though potassium chloride is available in the form 
of wood ash everywher’e, its supply, as the Principal say.s, i.s not likely to 
he sufficient or systematic at present. Potassium nitrate can certainly be 
developed and limestone is extracted in various di.striets. In my opinion 
only the latter two should be reported to be available in these provinces. 
Besides these sodium carljonate is obtainable in the form of reh. Work has 
already been done on the manufacture of sodium carbonate by the late Dr, 
Watson and emphasis can be laid upon. it. 
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(2) Letter No. SIO/XVIH-PS, dated the ^nd April, m9. 

Subject; - iNaUIBY FIIOM THE TABn’r Boabd about soueces of baw material 

FOR HEAVY CHEMICAL, ETC. 

I am directed to refer to my letter No. 298/XVIII-478, dated the 18th 
February, 1929, on the above subject, and to say that the report which was 
forwarded therewith was pre^iared by Mr. J. A. H. omcia g. 

Principal of tlie Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, ana 
not by Dr. Fowler as erroneously stated in my letter. I am now to enclo^, 
for the information of the Board, a copy of a note hy Dr, Fowler com¬ 
menting on that report. The Government accept no responsibility tor tlie 
views expressed in the note. 


NoU ISlo. 479Sl.l4y dated the 1st Fehrvarv, 1929, hy Pr. Fowler, 
Principal, Technological Institute^ Gatonpore, to the Director of Inaits- 
tries, Cawnpore. 

I have carefully gone through Mr. Duke’s reply No 44^/M, dated tV>e 
nth January, 1929, and have discussed it with him and Mr. K. C. Mukerjee. 
I have little to add to what they have said, but for your information I 
would state my opinion on various items in the report. Duties should only 
be imposed on article.? the manufacture of which i.s likely to be stimulated 
therehv and should he of such an amount that the consumer will not be 
seriously inconvenienced. So far as the items mentioned in Mr. Dukes 

letter are concerned it would for example he a mistalw to put any protec¬ 

tive duty upon sulphur since unless this; was very high or unless a iRTgo 
subsidy was paid, the conditions are such that no firm is likely to exploit 

the mining of those deposit,? of sulphide ores which exist. In the mean¬ 

while sulphuric acid is a very necessary chemical, e.g., for the ninnutac- 
ture of fertilisers, and sulphur should therefore be obtainable as cheaply 
as possible. 

There is something to he said for protective measures for the procliic- 
cion of potassiuvi nitrate. The present process of manufacture in these' 
provinces is capable of improvement, but I understand that no anxiety 
has been manifested by any of those engaged in the industry to under¬ 
take such improvement. I have also indicated, while I was in Nasik, simple 
means whereby the .supply of nitrate could he increased with benefit to the 
sanitation of the district, but nothing was done. 

There are possible methods for obtaining sulphuric acid from gypsum, but 
they will have to be worked on a large scale and it is doubtful whether 
capital could be found for a new and soniewFat uncertain process, which 
would have some difficulty in competing with imported sulphur and as I 
have said it is undesirable to raise the price of sulphuric acid. 


Phosphates.—It is worth while considering whether export duty should 
be imposed on bones since phosphates are needed for the maintenance of 
fertility in Indian soil. There is no doubt a good deal of prejudice against 
of honemealj but like other such difficulties it is rapidly diminishing 
when the good results of the use of such manures are observed. In any 
event bones can be used for the manufacture of glue and of superphosphate, 
substances which are already made in the country. 

Sodium carbonate .—I understand that the production of sodium carbonate 
from Reh lias been attempted on a large scale in these provinces, hut owing 
to various unfortunate circumstances the venture did not prosper. 
Any further attempt would require very c.areful consideration of all the 
circumstances and particularly whether there was any possibility of compet¬ 
ing with the potential supplies from Imperial Chemicals, Limited. In thi.s 
case protection by tariff will hardly meet the situation and would inflict 
hardship on very many industries dependent on carbonate of soda. 
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<3) Letter No. SSSj-XVlIl-m, dated the 5th June, 1929, from the Govern¬ 
ment of United Provinces, 


Inquiby feom this Tariff Board about sources of raw matbbiau 
FOE HEAVY CHEMICALS. 

In continuation of my letter No. 510/XVIII-478, dated 2nd April, 

■on the above subject, I am directed to give below, for the information or tho 
Board, the figures of annual production of three out of the five sulphuric 
acid manufacturing factories in this province, mentioned on page four or 
the report by Mr. J. A. H. Duke, a copy of which was forwarded to tne 
Board with my letter No. 298/XVIII-478, dated I8th February, 1929^. The 
acid factory at Benares has been closed since 1923; while the other factory 
at Cawnpore—the Chakeri Sulphuric Acid Works—is being amalgamated with 
the Cawnpore Chemical Works, Limited, Cawnpore. 


Factory. 


Production. 


1. The Cawnpore Chemical Works, 

Limited, Cawnpore. 

2. Krishna and Company, Chemical 

Works, Benares. 

3. Ajodhya Prasad and Company, 

Ghaziabad. 


3,000 tons, 6,720,000 lbs. per annum. 

215,040 lbs. in the year ending Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1928. 

268,037 lbs. last year. 


Government of Assam. 

Letter No. WS, dated mh February, 1929. 

Subject; —Application of certain manufactures of heavy chemical for 

PROTECTION. 

I am dirooted to refer to your letter No. Cir.-189-T., dated the 14th 
October, 1928, on the above subject, and to say that only limestone, of 
which about twelve lakhs of maimds are annually exported from the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, is found in large q^uantities in Assam. No exact information 
can be given as to the other substances mentioned in your letter as no survey 
of the chemical resources of Assam had ever been made. An extract from 
the report of the Economic Botanist, Assam, is enclosed which gives such 
information as is available. 

2. Copies of (a) the rules regulating the grant of concessions for lime¬ 
stone and other minor minerals in this province and (b) the form of lime quarry 
permit are enclosed. There are no rules regarding the other substances. 

3. No works for the manufacture of acids of heavy chemicals have been 
established in this province. 

4. The Governor in Council has no opinion to offer on the subject under 
reference. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Extract from, letter No. GI.-15I957, dated the SOth November, 1928, from the 
Economic Botanist, Assam, Jorhat, to the Director of Agriculture, Assam. 

Sulphur.—Nery probably it does not exist in the free state in the province. 
As pyritous shales it is associated with the coal measures of Upper Assam, 
but has not yet been utilised on a manufacturing scale. 

Iron pyrites. —Iron exists in Assam in various forms. > In the Khasi Hills, 
it exists as a titaniferous iron ore. Iron smelting was practised m the pro- 
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vinee once but the industry has died out at present. Iron in the form of 
limonite occurs in great abundance in the Tipam Eocks of the Naga Hills. 
The company who has the concession of the Makum coalfield have also the 
monopoly of the iron of this region, but have hitherto made no attempt to 
work it out. It is quite likely that iron pyrites will also be found in these 
regions which, however, requires proper ■ investigation. Nothing is known 
about the existence of the other metallic sulphides. 

Magnenite .—^Nothing is known about the; occurence of magnesite in Assam. 

Common salt .—Salt .springs are found In conjunction with petroleum in 
the Upper Assam coal area, at Borhat, Jaipur and other places. They also 
exist in Cachar, both in the southern ranges and in the Barail. Several salt 
springs are worked in Manipur. The estimated quantities of outturn and the 
regulations in respect of the production of this stuff are not known. 


Potassium, nitrate, sodium nitrate and potassiupi cMoride .—ft is very doubt¬ 
ful that these alkali salts are available in Assam. 

Bauxite .—Although nothing is known about this mineral, yet it is likely 
tliat it may be found in certain phices of the province, especially in the rocks 
which close in the valley on the east which have not as yet been explored. 


Chromite and manganese .—Their presence is not known. 

Gypsum.—lt may be found as.sociated: with the lime-stone area of the 
province, although its presence has not been detected. 


Phosphate .—Nothing is known about it. 

Limestone .—Vast store.s of limestone e-siist on the southern face of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hilts and these ace being worked tliere for centuries. It is 
found from the exit of the Someswari Biver in the Garo Hills to that of the 
Hari river in Jaintia. Altogether there are 34 limestone tracts which are 
separately treated as quarries in the Kliasi and Jaintia Hills, one in Sylhet 
and one in the Garo Hills. The Govermnent is the sole proprietor of all 
the quan'ies in the Jaintia and Garo Hills and one in Sylhet, as well as of 
four in the Khasi Hills; the remainder are the joint property of the Khasi 
rulers and the British Government, the latter administering tlie estates and 
reaping half the profits. 

The exports of lime from sylhet to Bengal for the years 1890-98 are 
given below:— 


1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

Total outi)ut 1903 


Maunds. 
1,804,197 
1,826,675 
1,314,161 
2,394,226 


Limestone is also found in small quantities in the Doigrung, a tributary 
of the Dhansiri, and also in the rocks east of Sadiya, where it occurs in the 
shape of boulders and pebbles in the river beds. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Buies regulating the grant of concessions for. limestone and other -minor -minerals. 

1_. Persons desiring_ to exploit limestone or other minor minerals will be 
required to take out either a prospecting license or a quarry lease. 

2, (1) In the case of a prospecting license the terms will be as follows;_ 

(i) Period of license .—One year or such shorter term as the app]ic,ant 
may desire. 
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(ii) Security deposit. —Rupees 100 per square mile or part thereof. 

(iii) License fee. —A fee of Re. 1 an acre subject to a minimum of 

Rs. 100 will ordinarily be charged for each license and Deputj' 
Commissioners are empowered to grant licenses on this basis. 
In cases, however, where the Deputy Commissioner considers 
this rate unsuitable, he should submit through the Commissioner 
his proposal for the fixation of the license fee for the orders of the 
Local (lovernment. 

(iv) Royalty will be charged on any limestone removed under cover of 

a prospecting license at Es. 2 per 100 quarry maunds (112 lbs.) of 
limestone. 

(2) In regard to the grant of prospecting li(!ense.s, the Deputy Commissioner 
has the po\ver of granting areas on his own authority to one applicant up to a 
limit of 0 square miles, including tlie area already held l)y the applicant 
under such licenses throughout the province. For areas above that limit the 
Deputy Commissioner should represent to the Local Government, through the 
Commissioner, what larger area should be allowed and issue the prospecting 
license in atumrdance with the orders passed. 

(3) As in the case of major minerals, a prospecting license for minor 
minerals implies a right to a lease over the area covered by the license. 

(1) Qu.arry leases for limestone may be issued in the form of (n) annual 
permits or (6) long term leases. 

(2) Annual permits 'will be issued by the .Deputy Commisioner in tha 
form appended to these rules (Form No. 11). 

(.3) Long term leases may be granted for (juarries to be worked in accord¬ 
ance with a system of scientific mining on the following conditions :— 

(i) Period of lease. —Twenty years or such shorter term as the appli¬ 

cant may desire, renewable on expiry for a further similar period 
on such terms as may be decided upon by the Local Government. 

(ii) Royalty. — (a) Rs. 2 per IfX) quarry maunds (112 lbs.) of limestone. 
(h) Re. 1 per 100 quarry maunds of small broken limestone. 

(c) 2^ per cent, on the value at the pit’s mouth of other minor 
minerals commutable at tha option of Local Government into a 
fixed rate by weight of the mineral, rev'isuhle every 5 years, 
the rate for the first 5 years of the lease to be settled on the Avork- 
ing of the first year and to be decided after an examination of 
the accounts kept by the lessee. 

(iii) Dead rent. —The. rate in the case of limestone and other minor 

minerals will be decided by the Local Government on the merits 
of each (xise on the recommendation of the local officers, due 
regal'd being made to the previous year’s receiiits, to the nature 
of the minerals, the value of deposit and degree of development 
of the industry in the area coneemed. 

In all cases the Deputy Commissioner .should submit iiropo.sals for 
the fixation of a suitable rate. 

(iv) Except in the case of limestone leases, a surface rent at the rate 

assessable under the Assam Land and Revenue Regulation or, 
if no .such rent is assessable, such r.ate,s a.s may be fixed by 
Government. 

4, The Deputy Commissioner shall maintain the following registers of con- 
ession.s granted for minor minerals; — 

(a) Register of prospecting license (minor minerals) granted, 

(h) Register of quarry leases (minor minerals) granted. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 


FORM No. 11. 


Lime quarry permit (to be issued by Deputy Commissioner, Khaei and Jaintia; 
Hills, in respect of British-owned areas). 


To 


son of 


of village 


Thana 


District 


Whereas you 

have applied for a permit to work the Lime quarry situated at 

, this Annual Permit is granted to you in respect of 
Block measuring feet in length on the following condi¬ 

tions ;— 

1. That you pay royalty at the rate of Es. 20 per 1,000 maunds of lime¬ 
stone quarried by you to the Forest Officer at 

2. That this permit does not give you exolusive right to work at the 
quarry, but your operations must confined within the limits of the Block 
as pointed out and marked by any person duly authorized by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner on that behalf. 

3. That you will not interfere with the work of any other permit holder,, 
nor will you meddle with stone already quarried or stacked at the locality 
which may be allotted to you. 

4. That this permit is granted to you for working the Block yourself anob 
you will not sub-let it to any one. 

5. That this permit will remain ii;i force only for the period of one year 
from 1st November to 31st October, 19i 

6. That, on the expiry of the terin hereof, jrou will have no right to work 
at the quarry or remove any stone therefrom without a fresh permit being 
taken from this office which may be given subject to your having satisfactorily 
worked during the present term. 

7. That you wall stack your stone at the ghats or banks of the streams- 

that may be pointed out to you by the for measurement 

and issue of certificate of origin before the .same is exported by you. 

8. Should any of the foregoing conditions be contravened by you, or by 
any person employed by you on your behalf, this permit will be cancelled, 
and any stone excavated by you will be forfeited to Government. 

Deputy Commissioner. 


Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 

The 19 

Accepted, these terms are binding 
on 
of 

2 . 

8 . 


Witnesses— 

1 . 


Permit-holder,- 
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i^ent to the Goveirnor»General and Chief Commissioneir in 
Baluchistan. 

Letter No. 960~B., dated the 2Srd Fehruary, 1929. 

Subject :— Appiioation op cebtain mancfacttibbrs op heavy chemicals bob 

PEOTBCTION. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. Oir. 189/T., 
dated the 14th October, 1928, on the subject indicated above, and to say that 
almost all the raw materials, mentioned in your letter under reply, exist in 
varying quantities in Baluchistan but they are not extracted commercially 
to any appreciable extent except in the case of: — 

(1) Sodium Carbonate. 

(2) Common Salt. 
i(S) Chromite. 

No regulations interfering with the removal or production in situ of the 
raw materials in question, except those mentioned above, have been issued by 
this Administration. 

Khar is manufactured in the Sibi Tahsil of the Sibi District and the right 
to manufacture is sold annually by auction which, on an average, produces 
about Us. 300 of revenue. 

There are ro restrictions in the manufacture of common salt when used 
for domestic purposes. When, however, it is produced for the market, it is 
liable to duty. 

The exploration, prospecting and mining of chromite is subject to the 
usual mining rules. 

2. I am to .add that no works for the manufacture of acid and heavy 
■chemicals are in existence in Baluchistan. 

8. In this connection,. I am to forward a copy of a detailed r.ote prepar.!.i 
by Mr. J. W. N. Gumming, Retired Extra Assistant Commissioner in Balu¬ 
chistan, as it may prove interesting to the Board. 


Enclosure. 

A reply, so jm as Baluchistan is concerned, to the Government of India, 
Commerce 'Ltepartment, Eesoluiion No. 199-T. {8) of 16th July, 1928, and 
Circular letter No. Oir. 1S9-T., dated the Hth October, 1928, from, the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Ootacamund, as to the existence in India of the 
principal raw materials required for the manufacture of certain chemicals, 
by Mr. J. W. N. Cumminq, Retired Extra Assistant Commissioner in 
Baluchistan. 

Bauxite, the ore commonly used for the extraction of the metal Aluminium, 
derives its name from a mineral found at Baux, near Arles, in the south of 
France, where it is .said to contain Silica from 13 to 17 per cent.; Alumina 
from 60 to 65 per cent.; peroxide of iron from 4 to 8 per cent, and water 
from 15 to 17 per cent. (Bloxam). No ore containing anything like this high 
percentage of Alumina has yet been discovered in Baluchistan, nor has the 
inferior ore known as laterite, another source of alumina, been discovered so 
far in Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan, however, abounds in Red Clays, which I brought to notice in 
January, 1917, as being a likely source for the extraction of alumina, vide 
my “ Suggestions for the Industrial Development of Baluchistan ” (printed 
by the Superintendent, Government Printing, India, Calcutta, 1918). This 
Red Olay is very conspicuous, at Hanua, only 7 miles from Quetta, and 
Dr. Fox of the Geological Survey, who had occasion to visit Baluchistan on 
duty, about April, 1926 or 1927, expressed the opinion in the course of a 
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conversation he had with me on the subject, that it was a form of Red 
Bauxite 

During the Great War, when neutral as well as belligerent countries were 
compelled to search within their own borders for those raw materials which 
foi'inei'ly the}' were content to import from elsewhere, every likely source of 
ulumina w'as examined. 

Sweden and Norway rvere particularly hard hit in this respect. 
There is no Bauxite in either of these countries: hut a process, di.sc,overed and 
successfully worked by Dr. Buchner of Heidelberg, for winning thi.s metal 
from Kaolin and Kaolin rich clays, was tried with success in Sweden. 

The clay was extracted with Snlphtiric Arid and, after removal of the 
iron, the (d'umiiin was precipitated from the solution with ammonia, four 
tons of clay with an aluininn content of 30 jiei* cent, yielding as much .as one 
ton of the oxide. This jirocess rvas considered to have a considerable future 
before it and plans were then laid for its introduction into Sweden on a large 
scale. In Norway, they .succeeded in extracting ahimina from a different 
source, viz., from a white rock (a jjliigioclane felapar) known as Labrador 
Stone, commonly mistaken for marble with an alumina content also of 30 
per cent., dilute NUric, Acid being used in place of ammonia which could not 
he' procured cheaply there—(“ Nature ”, dated 23rd October, 1919). Now 
our Red Clay, which is .softer than Lahradoi- Stone, ha.s been shown by regular 
analysis to contain as much as 27’40 per cent, of this useful metal. This 
should he capable of extraction by either of the processes referred to, or by 
electrolytic, mean-s, which may prove cheaper in the long run. 

The Quetta Electric Supply Co., which it i.s understood will begin func¬ 
tioning some time this year, will doubtless be able' to supply all the electrical 
energy that may he needed for such a ]nirpo.se. But, should their rate per 
unit prove too expensive to inake the venture a profitable one, a cheaper 
source of electrical energy is obtainable, nearer Ranna, if only the Govern¬ 
ment of India would give its consent to the very practical scheme prepared a 
few years back by the late Lt.-Coionel: L. Close, R.E., Secretary to the Agent 
to tiie Governor General in Baluchistan in the P. W. D., shortly before his 
death. This jiropo.sal involved the diversion from its source, for about 5 
miles, of the stream, which provides The Quetta Garrison with its drinking 
water supply, by means of a new channel running along a hill side, till, at 
Urak, 7 miles from Himna, it would attain a dro]) of about 1,000 feet, where 
it could be utilised to operate on two turbines cajjabla of generating all the 
electrical energy needed to light up the whole Cantonment and Civil Town of 
Quetta. This scheme rvas rejected, it,is understood, because of some fear that 
the drinking water supply might become contaminated in the process of 
operating the tui’hines needed for the generation of the electrical energy, 
though the installation of chlorinating plant.s lower down and the construction 
of aeration basins, consisting of a large number of fountains, could easily 
have disposed of this objection. However, allowing for the shake of argu¬ 
ment, that this was a reasonable excuse for rejecting such a practical scheme, 
there is still a chance of harne.ssing the .surplus water utilised for irrigation 
purposes, either according to Lt.-Col. Close’s original plan above the Reser¬ 
voirs at Urak itself, or lower down between Urak and Hanna, a distance of 
7 miles, where a fall, sufficient for the purpose, could easily be provided at 
reasonable expenditure. Tlie di-op in height in this distance of 7 miles must 
he .several hundreds of feet, whereas only a portion of this .should .suffice for 
ci-eating the power needed, as is the case in the hydro-electric works installed 
on the Lower Bari Doab Canal, in 1926, where a fall of only .six feet is being 
utilised for the generation of electrical energy, which in its turn is utilised to 
lift water to irrigate laud on a mui-h higher elevation than the canal. 

Tn this connection the accompartying extract from “ Nature,” undei- date 
the 28th August, 1919, on the subject of the “ Electrical Purification of 
Clays ”, should prove not only interesting but useful. 

There is, however, .another probable source of alumina in the Sulphate of 
alumina and Kaolin to be found in the neighbourhood of the ey*iiict volcano 
knon-n a.s KohA-SuUan, which situated a'so ir; Baluchistan But this is 
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27 miles distant from the Nok Kundi Railway Station, in the Chagai Dis¬ 
trict, where there is practieallj' no drinking water. Not having visited the 
place I am not in a position to give any estimate of the quantity of this 
mineral likely to be available there. 

[“ Aluminium has a variety of uses in modern industries. It is esteemed 
on account of its low density, its rigidity and malleability. .Besides its use 
for utensils, it has many applications in Electricity, metallurgy, aeronautics, 
etc. Tt is largely employed in the manufacture of alloys with nickel, copper, 
zinc and magnesium.”—D. N. Wadia.] 

Chromite, the best in the world, is fairly abundant in the hills between 
Khanozai in Pish in and Hindubagh in the Zhob District. The mines are 
being regularly worked by the Baluchistan Chrome Company and K. B., B. D. 
Patel. C.I.E., O.B.E. A Narrow Gaxige Railway connects both Khanozai 
and Hindubagh with the Broad Gauge System at Khanai on the Quetta- 
Harnai-Sibi Loop line. “ From Khanozai to Hindubagh are great exposui es 
of gahbro and serpentine of upper cretaceous age. The gabhro, a basic 
intrusive rock, is the true home of the chromite in which it occurs as a 
primary constituent. Chromite, however, does not occur in the gahbro in 
masses of economic value. The change from gahbro to .serpentine by hydra¬ 
tion allows of file segregation of the chromite into ore-bodies of payable size. 
Tt is in the serpentine only that valuable chromite i,s found where it occurs 
in pockets.” Laboratory tests gave its specific gravity as 4-297 and the 
percentage of chromium sesquioxide as 54-11 per cent. The area over -which 
concessions for r-iining have been given is very small in comparison with the 
total outcrop oJ serpentine in which chromite may be expected to occur. 
Extending prost ectlng operations would almost certainly lead to the discovery 
of more chromite deposits (Baluchistan District Gazetteer, Vol. I, Zhob). 
The N. W. Rly, charge a rate of eight annas two pies per maund for the 
carriage of the ore from Hindubagh to Karachi, including transhipment 
charges at Kha.iai. 

Gypsum (Sidphate of lime), used in the manufacture of Plaster of Paris, 
and as a fertili er for grass, lucerne, clover, etc., is another of the natural 
products of Baluchistan. It occurs in large masse,s in the Mashalak range 
west of Quetta and also at the base of the lower Siwaliks, in the hills 
south-east of Pulaj and north-east of Shahpur at the western extremity of 
the Bugti hills. In the latter place, according to Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
” Some very be'iutiful white gypsum, or alabaster, was found in irregular 
masses some of them ns much as a foot in diameter. Some of the masses are 
perfectly pure white in colour and quite as well adapted for ornamental 
purposes as the pi-ecisely similar stone that is carved into statuettes and 
vases at Pisa and other places in Italy.” 

Gypmm also oc-cui'S in beds of from 5 to 10 feet in thickness in the 
Eocene beds of the Bugti hills and the ea.stern flank of the Suleman Range. 
“ It occurs in considerable quantities near Khattan and at Tung near Spin- 
tangi, in the Sibi District. As alabaster it also occurs at Mamand and in 
the liarnai valley.” 

In the Loralai District it occurs in small quantities iq all place,s where 
coal has been found, and in large slabs 2' x 1' at the westerii end of the 
Hanki (Coal) seam. 

Iron Pyrites, used in the manufactures of Sulphuric Acid, has been found 
in small quantities round about Quetta, viz., in the Murdar and Chahiltan 
Moiintan Ranges and at Hanna. Specimens have also been received from 
Fort Sandeman in Zhob and from Nichar in the Kalat District. There is no 
means of estimating, at pre.sent, the quantities available. 

Limestone (Carbonate of lime) is the most abundant of all the rocks to 
be found in Baluchistan. It is safe to say that nearly every range of this 
very mountainous country consists of it, those ax-ound Quetta being described 
as massive limestone of the middle jurassic age. Considering that lime is 
beneficial as a plant food, in making clay lands permeable to moisture and 
in enabling it to absorb potash, ammonia and other salts, while its presence- 
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is necessary in the process of nitrification, by which means nitrogenous 
matters in the soil are made available for the plant’s use (Voeloket), it is 
surprising what little use we make of it. Beyond erecting Railway Build¬ 
ings, bridges and retaining walls and converting, it into quick lime for 
building-mortar, white wash and purifying latrines, this vast source of wealth 
is absolutely neglected. 

In 1914, a Company was floated outside of Baluchistan, for the establish¬ 
ment of a factory at Baleli, 8 miles from Quetta, where the limestone and 
clay were considered exceptionally suitable for the manufacture of cement; 
but the breaking out of the Great War led to the dissolution of the Company. 
Doubtless, with a little encouragement from the Local Government, a local 
Company could be started to carry out the scheme. 

Once the supply of electrical energy in Quetta becomes a fait accompli it 
might become possible for another Company to start the manufacture of 
Carbide of Calcium. 

Magnesite (Carbonate of magpesium), as such, does not appear to be very 
abundant in Baluchistan. The only specimen I have seen so far came from 
Hindubagh. 

As for dolomite or Magnesintn limestone, which contains the carbonates 
of magnesium and calcium, I do not remember having come across any 
specimens; hut doubtless this also will be found in the Zhob and Nushki 
Districts. 

Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salt) abounds in the soil in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nushki, with the result that its waters also are heavily impregnated 
with it. No attempt has so far been made to extract it for commercial use. 

Asbesfos (a silicate of magnesia) occurs in large quantities “ amongst the 
intrusive serpentines that border the Zhob valley both to the north and 
south, and which, from there, extend westward into the Pishin District 
and east and north-east as far as the Tochi valley. The mineral is practi¬ 
cally abundant north-west of Hindubagh, near Tilerai Jan Mohamed on the 
road to Murgha Fakirzai, where it fills a complicated network of cracks of 
all dimensions which seem to result from the shattering of the serpentine 
rocks. Several hills consist entirely of this curiou.s formation 

Samples sent to Mr. W. R. Dunstan, Director, Imperial Institute, London, 
were sent to two of the principal firms of asbestos manufacturers and, with 
the exception of a selected specimen No. 16026 A, weie not considered of any 
commercial value. The selected specimen^ from which all extraneous mineral 
matter had been removed, was valued at £2 10s. per ton. It is possible that 
a better quality of this material may be procurable by mining at a lower 
level (Baluchistan District Gazetteer). 

Manganese, in considerable quantities, is said to exist in the Las Bela 
State, but doubtless, owing to the difficulty of securing cheap transport, has 
not been worked so far. “ The binoxide of rna.nganese is the chief form in 
which this metal is found in nature and is the source from which all other 
compounds of manganese are obtained. Its chief mineral form is pyrolusite, 
which forms steel-grey prismatic crystals; but it is also found amorphous as 
psilomelane and in the hydrated state as wad. In commerce pyrolusite is 
known as black manganese, or simply manganese.” It is largely used for the 
manufacture of bleaching powder. The glassmaker also finds use for it. It is 
also used as a cheap source of oxygen. 

Sulphate of Manganese is employed by the dyer and calico-printer in the 
production of black and brown colours. Other useful combinations for which 
manganese is needed are Sodium Manganate, which,' with vrater, forms 
‘‘ Condy’s green disinfecting fluid ” ;— Potassium Permanganate or Perman¬ 
ganate of Potash, so largely used in manj' chemical operations and “ Condy’s 
red disinfecting fluid ”, used in cases where a solid or liquid substance is to 
be deodorised (Bloxam). 

In the circumstance, it seems advisable that some encouragement should 
be given to capitalists to come forward and work up this very useful mineral. 

1 
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Potassium Chloride is an important natural source of the metal Potassium,, 
the indispensable alkali, known as Potash; which appears to have been ori¬ 
ginally derived from granitic rocks, where it exists in combination with 
Silica and Alumina in the well-known minerals, Felspar and Mica. On the 
disintegration of these rocks, soils are formed which support plant life 
(Bloxam). As the fleeces of sheep contain a considerable proportion of salt 
of potassium with an animal acid, the wool washing, which is carried out on 
a large scale near the Yarn Railway Station, Quetta-Pishin District, should 
be able to produce Carbonate of Potassium. This is made by evaporating the 
resultant liquid and burning the residue. 

Potassium Chloride being extracted from sea-water and from kelp (the 
ash of sea-weed), should not be difficult of manufacture in Las Bela, or 
Mekran. 

Potassium Nitrate commonly known as nitre and saltpetre, is manufac¬ 
tured on a small scale, during the winter, by individuals in Killa Saifulla, 
Zhob District, for the manufacture of gun-powder for their own use. There 
is no trade in it (Baluchistan District Gazetteer), In India, saltpetre is 
generally manufactured from earth around the remains of old villages, which 
is found impregnated with this salt. Its presence is attributed to the 
“ natural process of nitrification (Production of nitrates) which the solid and 
liquid excreta of cattle and men as well as vegetable and other refuse, have 
undergone. Wood and other vegetable ashes supply potash in the form of 
carbonate of potash, which then combines with the nitrates, producing nitrate 
of potash. The potash in the soil itself, more especially when the soil is 
clayey in nature, no doubt contributes also to the production of nitre. This 
explanation accounts for the nitre-containing earth being found mainly 
where habitations formerly stood ” (J. A. Voelcker). In the circumstance, 
there should be no difficulty in manufacturing nitre on a large scale, if 
necessary, as Baluchistan is covered with the remains of old villages where 
the salt in question should be forthcoming. 

Sodium Carbonate (Khar, ashkhar or sajji), in a crude form, is manu¬ 
factured from different bushes in the western part of the Shorarud valley 
and in Segi and Bora Shah in Pishin. All bushes belong to the pi'oprie- 
tors of the soil and care is taken to see that they are not cut without 
permission. The output per annum, from the Quetta-Pishin District, may 
he put down roughly at 30,000 maunds per annum, Sarawan is said to 
contribute about another 6,000 maunds. Barkhan and Musakhel Tahsils of 
the Loralai District may he credited wdth about 650 maunds and Sibi with 
about 9,500 maunds. (Quetta-Pishin District Gazetteer). Crude carbonate 
of soda is similarly manufactured in Kachhi and in the Las Bela State; but 
there is no means of estimating their outturns, even approximately. 

SodiurA Chloride (Common s.alt) is another of the natural products of 
Baluchistan. In the form of earth salt it is manufactured in the Segi Circle 
of the Pishin Tahsil to the extent of something like 6,000 maUnds per annum, 
and, in Killa Saifulla, Hindubagh and Fort Sandeman, Zhob District, to the 
extent of about 1,300, 600 and 100 maunds per annum, respectively. In 
Kharan, at Wad-i-Sultan and 'Wadian, are large natural deposits of practi¬ 
cally pure salt, averaging 98 i)er cent. Sodimn Chloride, while in Mekran 
large quantities are manufactured in numerous places by evaporation of sea¬ 
water in pans, and of rain-water on salt tracts, for curing fish and domestic 
purposes. 

Sodium Sulphate (Glauber’s salt) is very prevalent in the soil in many 
places in the Quetta valley and doubtless also elsewhere in Baluchistan. No 
attempt has been made so far to extract it for commercial purposes. It can, 
however, be easily extracted by flooding and evaporation. In Europe it is 
manufactured from sea-water. This plan could also be adopted, if necessary, 
at any convenient spot along our extensive sea border. 

Sulphur is procurable from mines situated in the hills at Sanni, 40 miles 
from Bhag in Kachhi, which in its turn appears to be about 15 miles from 
Bellput Railway Station. It is also obtainable in the Marri Hills near Sibi 
and near the Darjbent levy post 14 miles from Rindli. One of the samples 
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from Darjbent, examined by the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India, was found to contain 4o'90 per cent, pure sulphur, 
which could be easily sepai'ated by some simple process of roasting and 
sublimation. As the earth yielded as much sulphur as ordinary pyrites with 
only half its specific gravity, it might, the Reporter on Economic Products 
thought, be exported in its natural condition as a source of sulphur, or 
sulphuric acid, or any other useful purpose for wtiich sulphur maj' be 
required. Sulphur also exists in large quantities at Koli-i-Sultan, 27 miles 
north of the Railwaj’ Station at Nok Kundi, in the Chagai District. 

Except in the case of Khar and .salt, I know of no local regulations which 
would interfere with the removal, or production in situ, of the foregoing 
materials subject of course to the general mining rules. 

No works for the manufacture of acid and heavy chemicals have yet been 
jiitarted in Baluchistan, through a more promising place for establishing such 
it would be difficult to find. 


Enclosure. 

“ Nature,” (lilted Aiujust, 

Electrical purification of clays. 

The phenomena known as electrical .^ndosmo.se and cataphoresis, whereby 
matter in a very finely divided or colloickil state is i^apable of being influenced 
by an electrical potential, have been extensively investigated. For instance, 
when a colloidal solution of arsenious sulphide is placed in a cell and a direct 
current at a potential of 100 volts passed from suitable electrodes through the 
Eolutiou, the colloidal particles end after a time to collect round the ]icsitive 
pole, leaving a clear zone round the negative pole. It is found that nearly 
all substances, if in a sufficiently fine state ot division, are attracted either to 
one pole or the other. It has also been obsei'ved that aggregates of certain 
fine particles can be di.spei'sed and separated by adding, to the fluid in 
■H-hich they are suspended, minute quantities of alkali in the case of those 
particles attracted to tlie positive pole, and of acid to those which are 
attracted to the negative pole. Moreover, if the particles are not sufficiently 
susceptible to the disper.sive effect- of thfe added electrolyte, they can he made 
so by being allowed to absorb some colloid, .such as colloidal silicic acid. 

This latter discovery has a most imiiortant bearing on the clay industiy. 
China clay and hall clay arts examples of such aggregate.s of fine particles, 
and if a thick slip is made u[) of the clay and water, the addition of small 
amounts of alkali causes the clay particles to disperse, and the slip, as a 
consequence, to become much thinner and more mobile, the clay particles 
remaining in suspension a considerable time and exhibiting vigorous Brown¬ 
ian movements. On passing a current of electricity through such a suspen¬ 
sion, tile clay particles collect and adhere closely to the anode plate, the 
water collecting in a zone, substantially free from clay, round the cathode. 
Impurities in the original clay, such as mica, quartz, felspar, and iron com¬ 
pounds are either unaffected by the electrical potential and settle out, or 
attracted to the cathode. A means of purifyliag clay on a commercial scale 
can thus bo evolved from a consideration of the abo^'e phenomena, as was 
shown by the exhibit of raw and purified clays of the Osmosis Co., Ltd., at 
the roisent Biltish Scientific Products Exhibition. 

The commercial equipment for such a process consists of a bhinger, settling 
tanks to allow the coarse impurities to settle out of the suspension, and an 
Osmosis machine eompo.sed of a rect.angular trough in which is arranged hori¬ 
zontally a cylindrical metal anode surrounded beneath the surface of the slip 
and at a short distance away from it by a cathode through which, by paddles 
or other means of circulation, the clay slip is driven. The cylinder is made 
to revolve slowly, and by means of a scraper the dried purified clay, contain¬ 
ing 20—30 per cent, of water is collected. 

The madiine not merely collects the suspended clay and frees it from 
water, but subjects the suspension to ian electrical purification as well, for 
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should there be, still in suspension with the clay, minute particles of mica, 
iron and silica that have hot had time to settle out in the tank, these are 
not attracted to the anode, but for the most part remain in the effluent 
leaving the trough. Consequently, electrically osmosed clay is a purer pro¬ 
duct than can he obtained by any method of ettling or centrifuging. 

The improvements effected by the process are; —(1) Pyritic and other forms 
of uncombined iron are removed. (2) The sintering temperature of the clay 
is lowered so that a lower kiln temperature can be employed, with consequent 
saving of fuel. (3) Clay can be graded into different degrees of fineness. 
f4) Fireclays can be rendered more plastic and more refractory by this 
treatment. 

Another very important application of eatephoresis is the electrical filter- 
press. In this press the electrical potential is utilised as a means of driving 
out the water from suspension of fine particles; thus instead of needing 
pressures running up to 20 atmospheres in some oases where ordinary filtra¬ 
tion is used, a head of 14 feet is ample for the purpose in the electrical filter- 
press. As an instance of the efficiency and speed with which filtering can be 
accomplished by such a press, a cake of china clay 4J in. thick containing 25 
per cent, of water can be made in leas than two hours. 

The application of electrical endosinose or electrical dialysis, in various 
industries, is of importance. Gelatine can be freed from all inorganic mineral 
matter, so that an ashless gelatine can be obtained of a purity which should 
be suitable for photographic pui-poses. There is clear experimental evidence 
that pure colloidal silicic acid can be prepared from sodium silicate and 
alumina from sodium aluminate by subjecting their solutions to an electrical 
potential in cells with suitable diaphragms through whicli the alkali can 
migrate. These are a few examples of useful developments, but it is evident 
that an increasing number of important commercial processes may be ex¬ 
pected to arise out of the application of the principles underlying the above 
phenomena. 


Government of Burma. 

Letter No. 30S-K.-28 (102S), dated the BSth February, 1939. 

I am directed to reply to your letter Circular 189-T., dated the 14th 
October, 1928, in which you ask for certain information required by the 
Board in connection with the enquiry into the application of certain manu¬ 
facturers of heavy chemicals for protection. With reference to paragraph 3 
(a) of your letter I am to forward a copy of a Note on the occurrence in 
Burma of minerals required for the manufacture of certain heavy chemicals 
by Dr. J. Coggin Brown, O.B.E., Superintendent-in-charge, Burma Party, 
Geological Survey of India. 

2. The local rules regulating the working of the more important minerals 
are contained in the Burma Minerals Concessions Manual. Rules regulating 
the working of limestone, Gypsum, etc., in Lower Burma are contained in 
Chapters XVIII-A and XVIII-B of the Rules under the Lower Burma Land 
and Revenue Act and in Chapter IX of the Directions issued under that 
Act, and in Upper Burma in Chapters XIII-A and XIV of the Rules under the 
Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation and in Chapter IX of the 
Directions under the Regulation. These Rules and Directions are contained 
in the Lower Burma and Upper Bm-ma Land Revenue Manuals, copies of 
which, as well as of the Burma Mineral Concessions Manual, are probably 
available for the use of the Board. 

3. The only chemical works of any consequence in Burma are those of the 
Burma Chemical Industries, Limited, at Rangoon, where Sulphuric, Nitric 
and Hydrochloric Acids are produced. It is understood, however, that the 
Burma Oil Company, Limited, are at present erecting a plant for the manu¬ 
facture of their own requirements of Sulphuric Acid. 

M 
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4. The import of Chemicals of all ^kiiids into Burma amounts only ^ to 
some Es. 16 or 16 lakhs a year and it is doubtful whether tariff protectron. 
for the heavy chemical industry would affect this province materially, provickd 
thtJ result of protection is not to raise the price of artificial fertiliseis. On 
general grounds, however, the Governor In Council considers that the case for 
protection is weak. In the first place, protection must send up the price of 
heavy chemicals, and this increase in price will affect the important Indian 
textile industry, which is not at present in a position to resist further blows.. 
As compared with the textile industry the chemical industry is very un¬ 
important, and if protection for the latter will have detrimental effects on 
the former it seems doubtful whether it should be given. In the second place- 
protection for such chemical industries as exist in India will not, in the 
opinion of His Excellency in Council, assist in the solution of the real ppblem. 
One of the biggest handicaps on the development of chemical industries and 
many other industries in India is the lack of really cheap Sulphuric Acid. 
There are no supplies of free sulphur in India, and although the Government 
of India have assisted by removing the duty on raw sulphur, it seems clear 
that, so long as India must rely on impoi-ted sulphur, sulphuric acid can 
never be obtained cheaply unless it can be produced as a by-product from 
some other industry. The only large scale source of sulphur available in 
India to-day is the Sulphide ores of the Bawdwin Mines in the Northern Shan 
States; hut the zinc concentrates which contain most of it are exported ini 
their raw state and will continue to be .so exported unless the Burma Corpora¬ 
tion, Limited, can see their way to .smelting ores in India and manufacturing: 
sulplnirii^ acid as a by-product. 

6 There' is however, one direction in which the imposition of tariff duties 
on heavy cheiuicals may affect the interests of this province seriously, Thn 
fertility of the rice-producing areas in Burma could he considei'ably increased 
by the application of chemical manures. The soils on which rice is p-owm 
need nitrogen in its ammoniacal form and are also deficient in phosphorus,. 
To supply the.se elements, Amraoniuin Sulphate and “ Superphosphate ’ are 
reouired, and for their iiianufactiire sulphuric acid is essential. I am to- 
attach to this letter a copy of a Note on the manuring of paddy in Lower 
Burma by Mr. D. Hendry, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Southern Circle,, 
in which he sets out at length the results of experiments made with artificial 
manures and in which he indicates that the Bui’niese cultivator is^ beginning, 
to appreciate the importance of artificial manures and may be induced by 
demonstration and education to apply them to his land, if the price can be 
made reasonable enough to suit his pur.se. If the effect of the imposition of 
a tariff on heavy chemicals used in the manufacture of manures or on the 
manures themselves will he to raise their price, it may he impossible for the 
Burmese fanner to reap the benefit which might otherwise be anticipated 
from their employment, owing to the fact that the price at which they would 
be available would be too high. On this special ground, therefore, as well as 
on the general grounds already indicated, the Governor in Council is inclined 
to doubt the desirability of affording protection to the chemical industry. 


Enclosure. 

'Noie on the occurrence in Burma of minerals required for the manufacture- 
of certain heavy chemicals, hy Br. J. Coggin Brown, O.B.E., D.Sc., etc.. 
Superintendent-in-charge, Burma' Tarty, Geological Stirvey of India, 
Bangoon. 

Sulphur. 

G. A. Strover writing in 1873, stated that the annual production of 
sulphur in Upper Burma, under Burmese rule, was about 28,000 viss _ (or 
about 912 cwts.). It was distilled from nodules of pyrites found at various 
places, of which he gave a list, in blue Tertiary clays, B. J. Jones (1887> 
and C. S. Middlemiss (1900) both refer to the manufacture of sulphur from 
sulphides in the Maosun State (Southern Shan States). From a modern com- 
meicial point of view, these deposits possess no interest. 
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Native sulphur occurs on the volcanic cone of Barren island in the Bay 
•of Bengal, which h<as been in the solfatarie stage of activity from the early 
.years of last centurj'. Although the deposits a-ppear to be large F. B. Mallet, 
an officer of the Geological Survey of India found in 1885 that they are 
■quite superficial. They do not appear to be of any practical importance as 
•Sir David Brain writing in 1891, stated that the layer of sulphur which had 
accumulated round the principal solfatara since 1884 was only from under one 
to two and a half inches in thickness. 

Iron Pyrites. 

Several quartz veins carrying iron pyrites were found by Dr. (loggin 
Brown near Hungwe and near Man Pat in the Tawnpend State of the North¬ 
ern Shan States in 1914. Even if further exploration proved that they 
■contained large quantities of the mineral, the inaccessibility of the area 
renders the discovery valueless as a source of sulphuric acid. 

A deposit of iron p 5 'rites is said to occur at Loi Leik Lkam in the North 
Hsenwi State from which a few tons were sent to the smelters of the Burma 
tCorporation, Limited, at Nam Tu in 1925. The size of the ore body is un¬ 
known and the Corporation found it cheaper to import pyi-ite from Europe 
than to utilize this material. 

Other Metallic Sulphides. 

In the great ore deposits of the Bawdwiu Mines, situated in the Tawnpend 
State, India possesses a reserve of sulphur which is unequalled in its Empire. 
The ores consist of the sulphides of lead, zinc, copper and silver; the sulphur 
■accompanying the first, third, and last named metals is burnt off at Ham T«, 
the zinc 'sulphide is exported. The actual reserves in sight in the mine on 
June 30th, 1928, totalled over 4,000,000 tons, containing, according to Dr., 
■Ooggin Brown, roughly about the one-half of one million tons of sulphur. In 
addition to this there are availahio some 3.500,000 tons of low grade ore, 
which is not removed at present, but which may he in the future, which on 
the authority of the same geologist contain at least 90,000 tons of sulphur. 

It must be remembered that the limits of the ore at Bawdwin are not 
known and that later developments are expected to reveal great quantities of 
sulphides. Most of the sulphur is exported in the form of zinc sulphide and 
it is understood that the various scheme.s which have been brought forward 
from time to time to manufacture zinc in India and thus free the sulphur 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid hai'e been abandoned. 

Magnesite. 

Magnesite, the carbonate of magnesium, has not been found in Burma 
beyond a few odd specimens which may be regarded as mineralogical curiosi¬ 
ties. Dolomitic limestones consisting largely of the double carbonate of 
calcium and magnesium are available in unlimited quantities in the Shan 
States. 

SoDiuji Chloride (Common Salt). 

Large quantities of common salt are manufactured by the evaporation of 
-sea water in the coastal districts of Burma. Prior to the British occupation 
•of the country the salt industry appears to have flourished in certain parts 
of the “ dry zone ”. The water from deep wells in the Burmese petroleum 
belt is often noticeably saline. Records of brine springs and wells exi,st 
■regarding occurrences in the districts of the Upper Chindwin, Katha, Myin- 
gyan, Pegu, Thayetmyo, Sagaing, Shan States (Northern) and Shwebo. 
Indeed, it may be stated that salt can be obtained from nianv of the aub-soil 
brines in most of the districts lying within the so-called waterless tracts of 
Burma, but whether it would prove profitable to manufacture sodium chloride 
from them as a basic material for the preparation of heavy chemicals is a 
matter -wliioh would need further investigation. 

M 2 
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Potassium Nitbate (Saltpetbe). 

Strover gives a list of localities situated in the “ dry zone ” of Upper 
Burma at which potassium nitrate was manufactured in the times of the 
Burmese King. The average annual outturn, about 1873, is stated to have 
been about 1,300 cwts. Middlemiss in 1900 mentions the manufacture of 
saltpetre at Namtok (Southern Shan States) from earth gathered from beneath 
the floors of caverns. Rao Bahadur Sethu Rama Rau in an unpublished 
report OH trlio geology of tlie- Mergui district lias drawn attention recently 
to the thick deposits of bat excreta which line the floors of the caves in the 
Mergni district, and which were at one time collected and used for the 
manufacture of this chemical. As a supply of large supplies of nitrates or 
other nitrogen-bearing products the known sources in Burma are quite negli¬ 
gible. 

Sodium Nitrate. 

This substance (NaNO,) is not known to occur in Burma. 


Bauxite. 

Although some of the laterite deposits of Lower Burma probably contain 
bauxite, the hydrated oxido of aluminium, nothing has been found corre¬ 
sponding in .any way with the large reserves of this mineral which are avail¬ 
able in India. Bauxite is used in the refining of oil and it is understood 
that the Companies concerned import their requirements from outside sources. 

Chromite. 

Chromite occurs in small quantities in association with the serpentine 
rocks of the Tawnau Jade tract and in the foothills of the Arakan Yoma of 
the Henzada district. As far as is known the quantities available are too 
small to be profitably exploited. 

Manoaxese Ores. 

Various ores of manganese have been reported from time to time from a 
number of districts in Burma but none of them possess any economic im¬ 
portance. 

Potassium Chloride. 

Sylvite (potassium chloride) does not occur in Burma, as far as is known 
at the present time. 

Gypsum. 

Gypsum, or selenite, the hydrons sulphate of calcium is found in the Pegu 
beds of Central Burma. According to Sir Edwin Pascoe, “ it has never been 
found as a definite bed, hut occurs as tlie transparent variety known as 
sel nite in crystalline flakes and layers disseminated chiefly among the clays 
or mixed beds; the thickness averages about I to 1 inch, hut may rise to 
2 or 3 inches. 

Limestone. 

Limestone are abundant in many parts of Burma. The Amherst district 
is capable of furnishing unlimited supplies. Good limestones are known to 
occur in the Bassein district and in Raniri Island. The Sagyin Hills, 20 miles 
north of Mandalay, are, to a great extent, composed of a marble. Unlimited 
amounts of the same variety of rock occur in the Kyaukse district and 
enormously thick bands of it extend from Thabeitkyin in Katha district in 
beyond Mogok. Dolomitic and other limestones cover a large part of the 
Shan States. The rook is of common occurrence along the eastern base of 
the Arakan Yoma, and a limestone hill to the south of Thayetmyo has been 
extensively quarried for lime burning. 
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Phosphates. 

There are no recorded occurrences of minerals phosphates in Burma. 
The “ local regulations and concessions in respect of the production or re¬ 
moval ” of all the more important minerals in Burma are given in the Burma 
Mineral Concessions Manual which contains the Rules laid down hy the 
Governor General for the grant of licenses to prospect for minerals and of 
mining leases in British India and, in addition, the directions issued by the 
Government of Burma in connection therewith. 

Special rules have been framed for the extraction of Stone, Laterite, 
Limestone, Steatite, Sandstone, Marble, Gypsum, clay and other minor mine¬ 
rals under enaotinents cited in the first direction mentioned above. 

Certain special rules also govern the working of gem, amber and jade¬ 
bearing deposits, and of tin-hearing deposits by native* methods in part of 
the Mergui district and the issue of petty oil-winning leases in Kyaukpyu. 

Manuring of paddy in Loiuer Burma, hy David Hendry, M.C., B.Sc., N.D.A., 
I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Southern C4rcle, Bangoon. 

On the million acres of swamp paddy land in Lower Burma where 
almost the whole of the Burma rice of commerce is produced, the paddy crop 
has hitherto been grown practically without manure. There is an impression 
abroad that this land receives an annual coating of river silt which enriches 
the soil and maintains its fertility. But so far as the main paddy is con¬ 
cerned this is not so: and the land which does receive this coating of silt, 
with the exception of some parts of the lower Delta, is generally in such a 
precarious position, liable to severe damage by floods, that paddy growing 
there is a very speculative business and may be left out of consideration in 
the present paper entirely. The main part of the paddy area receives no 
annual coating of silt, but is on such a level th.at while by means of small 
field embankments it can hold enough rain water to mature a crop with a 
growing period of 150 to 200 days, it is high enough to he comparatively 
safe from the flood waters of the Burma rivers during the monsoon. 

The comparatively high prices ruling for paddy since the war have en¬ 
couraged the extension of cultivation into low-lying end more precarious 
tracts which do receive silt, and it is chiefly owing to this fact that so much 
has been heard in the past few ye.ars of the incj’easing damage done by 
floods to the paddy crop : for these low-lying areas on the margin of culti¬ 
vation, and more or Ics.s recently brought under the plo\igh, have suffered 
most. 

PERMANEXT 1.EVBI. OF FEBTILITY REACHED. 

The system followed, of continuou.s annual cropping with paddy is ex¬ 
hausting when practically nothing in the way of manure is returned to the 
soil; but most of the land lm,s already lost its virgin fertility and has been 
reduced to a level of productiveness which now appears to be fairly constant— 
a level at which the plant food removed by the annual rice crop is made 
good by the natural break down of the soil. The only reliable statistics 
available do not show that there h.as been any progressive decline in 
fertility within recent times; and this is snjjported by Settlement and other 
reports going hack farthei' than 1913-14 from which year comparable records 
of acreage yields are available. Taking the Hanthawaddy Di.strict Settle¬ 
ments Reports as an example, the Reports from 1872 to 1910 show that in the 
areas dealt with, there has been no decline in fertility during the time. The 
actual figures given show yields iJer acre well above the average now accepted 
for the country as a whole, and we are probably safe therefore in assuming 
that under the present system of cultivation a general average yield of about 
1,500 lbs. per aci'e, apart from annual fluctuations, may be expected to 
continue in Lower Burma for some considerable time. 

Under the circumstances this yield may be considered fairly good and 
compares not unfavourably with that of some other tropical iice-growing 
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countries. The following table compiled from figures extracted from the 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics shows the relation between 
the principal rice-growing countries in 1926. The figures must be regarded 
as a rough indication only, since methods of recording yields vary m different 
countries, and China, one of the largest rice-growmg conntnes, records no 
figures at all. Thus, as an example, the acreage yield m India as a whole is 
based on the sown area while that for Burma is on the matured area only. 


Principal rice-growing countries. 


Country. 

Acreage of rice. 

Yield pel 
Lbs. 

India .... 

79,143,000 

1,281 

China .... 



Indo-China 

12,795,000 

1,041 

Java .... 

8,366,000 

1,378 

Japan .... 

7,738,000 

2,876 

Siam . . . , 

7,157,000 

1,680 

Philippines 

4,262,000 

1,014 

Korea . . . ; 

3,885,000 

1,565 

French Guinea . . :. 

2,038,000 

890 

Formosa .... 

1,400,000 

1,761 

Madagascar 

1,372,000 

960 

Brazil .... 

1.323,000 

1,130 

(Jlilted States of America . 

1,014,000 

2,252 

Ceylon .... 

829,000 

676 

British Malaya 

664,000 

1,006 

Soviet Russia 

683,000 

1,060 

Sierra Leone 

400,000 

1,608 

Italy .... 

365,000 

4,062 

Egypt .... 

191,200 

2,847 

Senegal .... 

123,300 

890 

Spain . ■ . 

121,000 

5,800 

Mexico .... 

118,400 

1,360 


Pre-War, 1909—1913. 


The yields in Spain, Italy, and Japan are outstanding, and have been so 
for many years, due to the intensive methods adopted there; but it is 
worthwhile noting that until 1916 the yield in America w'as approximately 
the same as for Burma, and the higher figure now shown is a comparatively 
recent achievement. This increased yield has been brought about principally 
by the more extended use of fertilisers; and although a similar increase could 
be brought about in Burma by the same means, this could not in the past 
be done at a profit for reasons which will be adduced later. 


Need fob Manubing, 

The need for manuring of paddy land in Lower Burma has been one of 
the subjects under investigation at the Hmawbi Experimental station for a 
number of years and among other experiments a series of plots treated with 
different manures was laid down ip 1913 designed to ascertain what manorial 
constituents were deficient in these soils, a.nd to what manurial treatment 
they would probably respond best. This experiment was continued for 10 
years, the individual plots being manured as shown below for S consecutive 
years, and the controls left untreated. Manuring was then discontinued and 
all plots were observed for a further period of 5 years to record the residual 
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effect ol the different manures employed. The results have been published in 
the annual reports of the Hmawbi Station but I have condensed them here 


into a single table which is given below: — 



5 years’ 
manure per 

No. Treatment (per acre). cent, increase 

over average 
of controls. 

6 years’ lesi- 
dnal effect 
per cent, 
increase over 
avi rage of 
controls. 

(«) (i) 

(c) 

(cl) 

1. Cattle manure at 30 lbs. Nitrogen 

37-6 

21-8 

2. Cattle manure at 50 lbs. Nitrogen 

62-3 

34-5 

3. Cattle manure at 70 lbs. Nitrogen 

68-7 

37-8 

4. Cotton cake at 50 Ihs. Nitrogen .... 

64-8 

29-2 

5. Cattle manure at 30 lbs. Nitrogen Superphos¬ 
phate at 30 lbs. P205. Sulphate of potash 
at 30 lbs. K20. 

53-0 

540 

6. Cattle manure at 80 lbs. Nitrogen. Superphos¬ 
phate at 20 lbs. P205 ..... 

43-5 

27-6 

7. Cattle manure at 30 lbs. Nitrogen. Bone Meal 
at 20 lbs. P205 . 

61-0 

31-8 

8. Bone Meal at 20 lbs. P205 . 

26-6 

9-6 

9. Superphosphate at 20 lbs. P205 .... 

35-3 

16-3 

10. Sulphate of Potash at 20 lbs. K20 

-(.6-0 

-6-6 

11. Sodium Nitrate at 30 lbs. Nitrc^en . 

-17-0 

-35-6 

12. Sodium Nitrate at 30 lbs. Nitrogen (applied as 
top dressing). 

+ 5’0 

-26-0 

13. Nitrolim at 30 lbs, Nitrogen .... 

ll'O 

64-2' 

14. Ammonium Sulphate at 30 lbs. Nitrogen . 

+ 32'6 

-25-5 

16. Lime at 2,000 lbs. ...... 

24-0 

1-9 

16. Ammonium Sulphate at 30 lbs. Nitrogen . 

Superphosphate at 20 lbs. P205 .... 
Sulphate of Potash at 20 lbs. 1C20 

1 35-5 

17-5 


Among other information provided by this table the most important facts 
are the indications given that the chief requirements of paddy on these soils 
are Nitrogen in the form of Ammonia, and Phosphate; that Potash is not 
shown to be a definite limiting factor; and that Nitrogen in the form of 
Nitrate is distinctly harmful. The deficiency in Nitrogen and Phosphate 
shown is confirmed by the chemical analyses of these soils which are also 
published in the Station Reports, and subsequent experiments have borne out 
the correctness of the conclusions drawn. The Lower Burma soils differ from 
the Upper Burma soils in being distinctly acid, and respond to dressings of 
lime although in no very great degree; and experiments with lime have 
shown that while it is beneficial to the soil and increases the crop the cost 
renders its use uneconomic. 


INDISENOUS MANUEES AVAII/ABLE. 

The more or less readily obtainable indigenous manures able to supply the 
deficiencies indicated include cattle dung, bats’ guano, fish waste, bone meal, 
rice bran, cotton cake, green manure crops, etc., but the quantities of each 
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are quite inadequate lor the purpose of: bringing about any marked increase 
in fertility. Cattle dung is by far the most important and the quality and 
amount of this arvailabie for paddy land may well be considered first. 

In the system of cultiv'ation followed, one pair of bullocks is able to work 
from 8 to 12 acres, and as tbero is praetucally no land other than paddy land 
worked by bullocks, an average of one pair of bullocks to every 10 acres is a 
reasonable figure to assume for the ratio of live stock to cultivated area. 
Cattle are only bi'cd locally to a negligible extent owing to the nnsuitable 
swampy conditions, and neaily all the working bullocks are imported from 
the dry zone of Upper Burma. This being so, the cultivator .seldom keeps 
moi’e bullock.s than are strictly necessary to cultivate his land, and he has 
no young stock to augment his .supply of cattle dung. Other cattle there are 
kept on the uplands by Indian cow-keepers for milk purposes, but these 
contribute practically no manure to the paddy land. The ratio of one pair 
of hullock to 10 acres of land is borne out by the figures of live stock and 
the cultivated area for the two great paddy-growing divisions in Lower 
Burma. 'I'he I’egu and Irrawaddy Divisions comijrise between them 7,342,174 
acres of cultix’ated land including gardens which constitute only about G per 
cent, of the xvliole; the live stock comprising bulls, bullocks, cows and young 
stock, and including all classes of buffaloes, amounts to 1,490,134 animals or 
745,067 pairs, which is neai' enough 1: 10 for our purpose. 

The amount of dung which a single bullock will contribute to the manure 
pit in the course of a year, according to records kept at the Hmawbi Station, 
is about 3 tons, or approximately 6 tons for a pair. If carefully conserved, 
this amount would be available each year for 10 acres of paddy land; but 
under village conditions the need for careful conservation is not appreciated, 
and the wastage is ,so great that not more than half this quantity ultimately 
finds its way to the land. In fact .so little is the value of cattle dung apjire- 
ciated in some of he more feitilc tracts, that I liave seen a cultivator throw 
it into a neav-b,\-ereek to avoid the trouble of storing and cai'ting it on to his 
laud. 

The more ordinary way of using the available cattle manure, is to collect 
what has been loosely stored in the, open for the past year and spread it on 
the nurseries whixth corustitute a tenth of the holding; the main area is not 
manured at all. The tniiniire so applied in addition to being deficient in 
quantity, is lacking in (piality: concentrates are only fed to the cattle on a 
small scale, and when the manure has been stored in the open through part 
of the rains it is very poor stuff indeed, as analyses show. 

There is a good deal of scope for improvement in the methods of con¬ 
serving and applying this best of all manures, and efforts towards bringing 
this about are being made by the Agricultural Department: but even when 
the best has been done the fact remains that there is not enough cattle 
manure to go round, and a dressing which at best averages about 3 tons for 
10 acres, can hardly be considered sufficient to maintain the fertility of the 
land, far les.s to improve it. 

Of the other manure,s sucli as bats’ guano, fish waste, bone meal, rice bran, 
cotton cake, etc,, these are either strictlj^ limited in quantity like the first 
three, or fetch higher price.s for other uses outside general agriculture than 
they are worth a,s manure. Even the purely manurial substances like bats’ 
guano and fish puano sell for much higher prices to gardeners and concerns 
growing valuable money crops than a ctop of low money value per acre like 
paddy can afford to pay. The use of these expensive manures on paddy 
although it increa-ses the outturn per acre considerably, results in a heavy 
monetai-y loss a.s experiments at the Hina.wbi Station clearly .show. Bone 
meal is on the border line and just manages to pay its way. 

The growing of green manure crops constitutes a well recogni.sed method 
of maintaining and improving soil fertility, but on the old paddy land these 
cannot be grown with any rea.sonable prospect of success. When the rains 
finish in early November, the soil dries up very quickly and assumes a cement- 
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like hardness in which no green crops will grow; even seeds broadcasted 
among the ripening paddy crop fail to establish themselves. Most of tho 
known green manure crops and the different methods of growing them have 
been tried under these conditions, but have failed. The hard condition of 
the ground associated with the long rainless spell from November till May 
renders growth difficult, but in some of the retentive soils of the middle zone 
to the north of the main paddy area I have seen a green m'op of sun 
hemp grow very well indeed. 

These are the main sources of indigenous manure. Nightsoil is not 
included, for the people of the country will not touch it: and the attainment 
of a high standard of permanent and increasing fertility by this means, 
similar to that existing in China and Japan as described in King’s “ Farmers 
of Forty Centuries ” appears to be outside the bounds of possibility. 

Synthetic farm-yard manure appeared an attractive proposition for Burma 
but is expemsive to make an experiments with it at Hmawbi since 1923 
have been disappointing so far as profits are concerned. 


JbtIFICIAP FE«TII.lSEns. 


This brings us to the use of imported fertili.sers to augment the scanty 
supplies of indigenous oiganic manures and the reasons why these have not 
been more strongly advocated for paddy in the pa.st. 


To supply the important constituents of Ammoniacal Nitrogen and Pho.sv 
phoric acid the manures available hitherto have been Sulphate of Ammonia 
and Superphosphate, and these have proved entirely suitable for the swampy 
conditions under which paddy is grown. But it has already been mentioned 
that a crop of low money value per acre like paddy cannot give an economic 
return for expensive manures. A.s I shall show later imported Sulphate of 
Ammonia and Superpho.sphate are cheaper than the indigenous manures 
already dealt with, and the question of whether it was economic or not to 
use these manures has depended upon the relative prices of the manure and 
the paddy, both of which fluctuated considerably in the past. 

The prices of Sulphate of Ammonia and Superphosphate at Rangoon 
before the war, at the end of the war. and at the piiesent time, are as 
follows; — 

Sulphate .Siiperphosplite 
Year of Animonia (IS— ‘it) 

per ton. per ton. 


1914 

1919 

1928 


Rs. 240 
R,s. 488 

Rs. 170 


Rs. 75 
Rs, 150 
Rs, 75 


For 10 years before the war the thre-shing floor price of paddy in the 
districts close to Rangoon fluctuated from Rs. 96 per 100 ba.skets (approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 lbs.) to Rs. 152 per 100 baskets. The price in 1914 was Rs. 125 
and the average for the 10-year period puior to the war was Rs. 124, Since 
1920 the price has fluctuated between Its. 146 and Rs. 196 with an average of 
Rs. 176. In the present year the threshing floor price was Rs, 170 but 
contrary to custom has fallen since to Rs. 160 at the beginning of the rains. 

Taking the general average crop, as 1,500 tbs. or 30 baskets per acre, an 
application of 1 cwt. of Sulphate of Ammonia plus 1 cwt. of Superphosphate 
per acre can be expected to increase the crop by approximately 30 per cent. 
The actual increase to he expected varies with soil and other condition.s, but 
that this figure is not an overestimate will be shown by the re,sults of a recent 
experiment to be quoted later. 

Taking the situation as it was in 1914 let us see what the monetai-y results 
of such an application to such a crop would have been. 
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Adding Rs, 10 per ton to the cost of Sulphate uf Aimnonia and to that 
of Superphosphate to get the manure from Rangoon on to the cultivator’s 
holding, one cwt. of the former would cost Rs. 13-8 and the later Rs. 4-4, a 
total of Rs. 16-12. A 30-basket crop at Rs. 125 per hundred baskets would 
be worth Rs. 87-8. An increase of 30 per cent, on this would be Rs. 14-4 and 
the difference between Rs. 16-12 the cost of the manure, and Rs. 11-4 the 
resulting increase in the crop would be a loss of Rs. 6-8 per acre. 

In 1928 the corresponding figure would be; cost of manure Rs. 13-4, value 
of crop Rs. 51, value of 30 per cent, increase, Rs. 15-6 result, gain of Rs. 2-1 
per acre. 

These figures are shown more concisely in the following form; — 


— 

Paddy 
price per 
100 bkts. 

Value of 
crop of 
! 30 bkts 

per acre. 

Value of 

30 per cent, 
increase. 

Cost of 
manure 
per acre. 

Difference. 

! 

R.S. 

Ra. i 

Ks. i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1914 

126 

.37-5 

11-26 

16-76 

Loss 6-50 

1928 

170 

610 

15-30 

13-25 

Gain 2-05 


New Amiftcial Fertilisers. 

This shows clearly the change which has been brought about since before 
the war, partly by the drop in the price of oitificial manure and partly by 
the rise in the price of paddy. But a circumstance has arisen which is of 
greater importance. This is the adi'ent of the new manures combining am- 
moniacal nitrogen and phosphate in one, produced at a cheap rate, and 
evolved as a result of the work done on high explosives during the war. 
Two of these are available now in India and one of them has been tried out 
over the past three years on paddy land at Hmawbi, and in the surrounding 
districts. With another now under trial, calculating the cost per acre on 
exactly the same basis as in the previous table, the cost of the same quantities 
of nitrogen and phosphate to produce the same effect would be Rs. 11-2 
instead of Rs. 13-4 and the price of paddy would have to fall below Rs. 124 
per 100 baskets before the balance of profit and loss were tipped in the 
wrong direction. These new manures also possess the added advantage of 
being single chemical compounds which require no mixing; and owing to 
their concentration, the transportation charges are cut in half. 


Experimental Results. 

The first of these new manurep to come to hand for trial in 1924 was 
Ammo-Phos which was obtained from New York in two grades, 20/20 and 
13/48. This five promising results, and an experiment was put down last 
year to determine the optimum dres.sing per acre. The quantities used were 
60,100,200 and 300 lbs. per acre, and the plots for each were laid out in a 
continuous series, each treatment being replicated 6 times. The size of each 
individual plot was approximately 1/41, although the season was a good 
one, and the appearance of the plots during the growing season bore out the 
final weighing results, the percentage increases of from 47-7 per cent, to 
118’6 per cent, are higher than can be normally expected. Taking the cost 
per ton of Ammon-Phos. plus freight at Bs. 230 for the 20/20 grade and 
Rs. 255 for the 13/48 grade; paddy at Bs. 170 per 6,000 lbs.; and allowing 
nothing at all for the increased straw which has no value in Burma, the 
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results of the experiments with the 20/20 grade and 13/48 respectively were 
as follows; — 

Ammon-Phos; 20/20 grade. 

Fields Nos. 75 and 76. Size of plots: 0-024 acre. 

Variety of paddy: C19—26. Replicated 6 times: 32 plots. 


Nature ot 
treatmeut 
per acre. 

1 ! 

Yield per 
acre. 

Grain 

straw. 

Increase per 
acre grain sti-aw. 

Value ot 
increas 
per are. 

5 

Cost of 
treatment 
per acre. 

i 

■ 6 

Profit 
per acre 
due to 
manure. 

7 ^ 

Per cent, 
increase in 
grain per 
acre. 

8 

2 

3 

4 


lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. per cent. 

1. Control . 

1.250 

3,292 





.. 

2 . 50 lbs. . 

1.S4G 

4,158 

596 

886 

20-4 

5-2 

16-2 47-7 

3. 100 lbs. . , 

2,096 

5,267 

846 

1,975 

28-12 

10-4 

18-8 67-7 

4. 200 lbs. . 

2,542 

6,504 

1,292 

3,212 

43-15 

20-S 

23-7 103*4 

6. 300 lbs. . 

2.733 

7,250 

1.483 

3,958 

60-7 

30-12 

10-11 118-6 


Standard eiror: 4*6 per cent. 


Ammon-Phos: 13/48 grade. 

Fileds Nos. 51 and 62. Size of plots; 0-024 aci-es. 

Variety of paddy: 019-—26. Replicated 6 times: 32 plots. 


Nature of 

' • Yield 
per acre. 

Increase per 

Value ot 

Cost o( 

Profit 

Per cent. 

treatment 
per acre. 1 

Grain 

straw. 

acre grain straw. 

1 

increase 
per acre. 

treatment 
per acre. 

per acre 
due to 
manure 

increase in 
grain per 
' acre. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


lbs. 

lbs. 

■lbs. 

lbs.- 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. per cent. 

1. Control . 

1,533 

3,846 


-- 






4,358 



14-14 

5-11 

9-3 28-6 

2. 30 lbs. , 

1,971 

438 

522 

3. 100 lbs. . 

2,017 

5,200 

484 

' 1,356 


11-6 

5-1 81-9 

4. 200 lbs. . 

2,575 

6,071 

1,042 

2,225 

' 35-8 

22-12 

12-18 67-9 

5. 300 lbs. . 

2,660 

65,659 

1,117 

1,813 

38-0 

34-2 

3-14 72-9 


standard error : 3-7 per cent. 


These exceedingly promising results and raise several points of interest 
which there is no space to discuss here; but one thing is made clear, and 
that is that profitable manuring of paddy with artificial fertilisers available 
in quantity is now within the scope of possibility. After discounting the 
admittedly high increases, which are nevertheless given as they weighed 
out, it must be remembered that the profits shown for one year only, and 
previous exireriments at Hmawbi have shown that the effect of this manure 
lasts for two years, the increase the second year being from one-third to 
two-thirds in those in the year of application. The second year, or residual 
effect of the 13/48 grade is higher than that of the 20/20 grade, which is to 
he expected from the higher phosphate content of the former; but the quick 
returns obtained with the 20/20 grade in the first year are all important 
while money for at excessively high rate of interest. Incidentally interest 
charges have not been included in the above tables but the profits shown 
allow for a fair addition of this kind. In both cases the optimum rate of 
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application is 200 lbs. so far as profit per acre is concerned, but the outlay 
involved in such a dressing is hardly likely to commend itself to such land- 
owners and cultivators who may be induced to take up these manures for 
some time to come. Applications of 50 and 100 lbs. are quite satisfactory, 
however, and these should be good enough to begin with. The time of 
application is important. The best time is when the fields have been more or 
less drained off before transplanting. Applied later when the fields are full 
of water the manure is wasted. 


Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Ratio. 

Before leaving these two grades of manure, I am tempted to quote another 
Hmawbi experiment showing the optimum ratio of Nitrogen to Phosphoric 
Acid for the Paddy soils being dealt with. The experiment was a pot experi¬ 
ment and the results obtained indicate that the best ratio lies somewhere 
betw'een 1: 1 and 1; 3 of N; P,Os with a sti’ong assumption that it is 
about 1:2. 


Optimum Nitrogen; P^^Oj ratio. 

Variety of paddy; CIS—10. Replicated 10 times; 60 plots. 


No. 


Treatment 


Outturn. 


Grain 


ratio. 

Tillering. 

Oraiu. 

ChaS. 

Straw. 

weight 

ratio. 

BaSIAEES. 

1 


3 

i 

5 : 

6 ‘ 

7 

8 

9 





gm. 

gin. 

gm. 



1 

Control . 


8-0 1 

29-58 

0-98 

4547 

1; 1-54 


2 

1 

1; ^ . 


10-0 

25-28 

1-81 

55-50 

1; 2-20 


3 

1; 1 . 


9-5 

80-17 


62*10 

1; l-ftO 

standard 
error 1*6 
or 6*3 pel 
cent. 

4 

1; 2 

• • 

8-0 

' 34-68 

1 

0-45 

60*99 

1 i 1-47 

B 

1; 3 . 


8-7 

32-09 

0-63 

56-87 

1; 1*73 


6 

1; 4 . 


9-2 

2S-S3 

0'7B 

6S-98 

1: 2*07 



These figures though fairly regular and indicative of whereabout the 
ratio lies are not accepted as final, and the experiment is being repeated 
this year on a field scale. 

Another experiment on a field scale showing the ineffectiveness of Potash 
wdien added to Nitrogen and Phosphate manures on these soils might be 
quoted, but the full experiment will be found in the printed report of the 
Hmawbi Station, and it will suffice here to say that at present this manure 
does not pay its way. 


Comparative cost or Cotton Manures. 

While on the subject of these manures and their relative costs it is of 
interest to note the unit values of those which have been referred to in this 
paper, and taking present prices I have tabulated these below. With the 
exception of the slow acting Bono Meal it will be seen that indigenous 
manures are dearer per manurial unit than the new artificial fertilisers Of 
course organic manures have an additional value of their own but here they 
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are limited in quantity, and any increase in demand is followed by sharii 
rises in price as has been noticed in the case of bats’ guano. 


Manure. 

Place. 


N. 

Analyses. 

N. 

United vaiuea 
Eupeea. 

per toQ. 

P.O. 

K.O 

P,0. 

K*0 

1. Ammon 1 u m 
Sulplkate. 

Kangoon . 

Hi. 

170 

21 



8-1 



3. Super p h o s - 
phate 18/20. 

Do. . 

75 


19 

•• 


4 


8. Sulphate of 
Totash. 

Do. . 

205 



50 



4-1 

4 . Ammo-P h o a 
20/20. 

Do. . 

220 

16-48 

20 


8-35 

4-12 


5. Ammo-P h o s 
13/48. 

Do. . 

245 

10-70 

48 


7-13 

3-52 


<6. Bats* Guano . 

Kyaukse . 

55 

5*03 

1‘86 

0-83 

8-62 

4-25 

4-36 

7. Bone Meal , 

Rangoou . 

85 

2-04 

32-78 


4-72 

2-3 


8. Fish Manure 

Do. . 

150 

7-71 

2-95 

0-65 

15-8 

7-8 

8 

8. Cotton Seed 
Meal. 

Do. . 

82-5 

5-00 

2-70 

1*45 

10-38 

5-23 

6-1 

10- Cotton Seed 
cake. 

Do. . 

83-4 

6*7i 

2-34 

1-33 

10-2 

5*12 

5-24 

11. Djammono- 
hoa 20/53. 

Do. , 

307 

20-60 

52-50 


6-63 

3-27 

•- 

12. Special 20/20 

Do. . 

213‘4 

20-20 

20-30 

•• 

7-06 

3-49 

-• 


The cheapest manure of suitable composition in this list is No. 12. Import 
duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem, has recently been imposed on these Ammo¬ 
nium Phosphate but this is not likely to continue and has not been taken 
into consideration above. 

Other manures such as Urea and Cyanamid, etc., have not been mentioned 
here although experiments have also been carried out with them. Unit for 
unit, however, they are not so effective as the fertilisers dealt with and more 
extended experiments have not been included in the annual programme. 


Conclusion. 

This then is the situation we have arrived at. The cultivation of rice in 
Burma on the present enormous scale is of comparatively recent origin; from 
1886 until the present year the paddy area has grown from 1,760,271 to 
11,826,700 acres; and in this time the original virgin fertility of the soil has 
heen largely exhausted. To maintain the standard of fertility at its present 
level the indigenous manures are barely sufficient, and to increase it they are 
quite inadequate. To achieve the desirable end of increasing the production 
per acre, there are several lines of approach: improved implements and 
cultivation can do a little, and the use of improved and higher yielding 
■strains of paddy can also do a little: but the total improvement which can be 
attained by these me^ns is .small, and a really significant increase can only 
be brought about by better feeding of the crop. 

Before the war and for some time after, the relation between the price of 
paddy and the price of the artificial fertilisers which were suitable for this 
purpose was such that manuring of this sort could not be undertaken at a 
profit. Since the war the position has changed; the price of paddy has risen 
and the cost of the old manures has fallen to its previous level. Further- 
anore, a new class of manures has become available, peculiarly adopted to the 
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needs of Lower Burma soils, and considerably cheaper than the Sulphate of 
Ammonia and Superphosi>hate which have been the standard manures in the- 
past. The consequence is that artificial manuring has now become a paying 
proposition for paddy as it has been for many valuable crops in the past, 
and the Agricultural Department is now for the first time in a position to 
recommend these manures to the cultivators, with the assurance that under 
suitable conditions a reasonably good profit will result. It is most decidedly 
not intended that these manures should displace cattle manure which is still' 
the best of all, but that they should he used to supplement what little supplie.s- 
of thi.s are available under the rather abnormal system of agriculture which 
obtains jn Lowei- Burma. Thirty-.six district ti-ials \vere carried out with 
Ammo-Phos in the Southei-n Circle last year, and although the conditions for 
carrying out experimente in the districts are not such a.s to yield data com¬ 
parable in accuracy with that obtainable on a fully equipped Experimental 
Station, the results showed th.at the response to the manui-e was sufficient to- 
justify the belief that the Hmawbi experience is likely to be repeated further- 
afield. About one hundred field demonstrations are therefore being put down 
on cultivators’ holdings this year, and hs experience accumulates, this work 
will be extended. 

The question may be asked whether the Bunnese cultivator will take to- 
these new manures; I think he will. The proee.ss will be a slow' one but 
there .are indications that a beginning will not be difficult to make. Bone 
Meal .and rice bran are beginning to be brought for manurial purposes evem 
now, and I knew of one village which bought 20 tons of bone meal last year 
for its paddy land. These last mentioned substances are slotv acting and! 
return a very meagre profit, so that when new and more profitable manures 
are put at his disposal the cultivator is likely to respond. It is even just' 
possible that experience of such manures may have an indirect effect of 
fi-oii+inn- o Iroomar nnniwin-finri of fl>n mnniirinl sulistmices alreadv at his- 
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Statement supplying information about the raw materials mentioned in 
paragraph 2 of the Tariff Board’s letter as found in Bengal. 


Xame of 
cliTisiou. 

Name of 
district. 

! 

Name of raw' 
material. 

Note about the 
matorial. 

Whether there 
are any local 
regulations or 
cor cessions in 
respect of the 
production or 
removal of the 
materials, 

1 

2 

3 

j 

4 

5 

1, Bnrdwaii . 

1. Birbhiun 

I. Lime 
stone. 

It is found ill small quantities 
in the sadar circle of the sadar 
sub-division. The quantity 
available is hardly suffioient 
for local consumption. There 
is no scope for the manufac¬ 
ture of lime on a big scale. 

Nil. 



2. Ivon ores 

i 

They are found in large quanti¬ 
ties in Mahammadbazar and 
Dehnoha in Mahammadbazar 
thana in the sadar sub-diyiaion. 
The exact quantity available 
cannot be estimated but it is 
ropovtod that it is sufficient 
for oommoroial purposes and 
that a factory might pay. 

Nil. 



3. Iron elags 

Tliey are found in very^ small 

I quantities near Labpnr in the 
sadar sub-division. They can¬ 
not he used for the manufac¬ 
ture of chemicals. 

mi. 


24 BankiM'a 

j 

I. Lime 
stoue, 
Gutiin, 

This is a variety of hydraulic 
lime stone mixed with^ earth, 
sand and other impurities. It 
is available more or less thron- 
ghoiit the district especially 
near small streams with clayey 
soil. It is collected as sweep¬ 
ings of the earth surface in 
jjooting producing tracts and 
ft is used specially for build¬ 
ing purposes. It cannot be 
quarried in any large quantity 
in any place. Like ordinary 
latcrite gravel it is not paying. 
The quantity available cfinnot 
be ascertained. 


1 

1 

3.;Mi<lnapur 

1. Lime 

stone 

and 

2. Pyrites. 

They are available in the Jhar- 
^rain aub-division. The lime 

1 stone is available in fairly 
* larg*e quautities aa superficial 
deposits almost all over the 
, Jha-rgram sub-division and in 
smaller quantities in Ghatal* 
'There are iio lime stone quar¬ 
ries in the sub-division. Iron 
pyrites is found only near 
Gidhni mixed up with other 
materials bat not in any very 

1 great quantity. 

There are no 
local regula¬ 
tions or cus¬ 
toms except 
that manufac¬ 
turers of 

lime who 

collect these 
materials for 
local needs 

pay a nominal 
royalty to the 
zemindar for 
their removal. 
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Name of 
divieiou. 

Name of 
diatrict. 

Name of raw 
material. 

Note ahont the 
material 

Whether there 
are any local 
regulations or 
concessions in 
respect of the 
production or 
removal of tho^ 
materials. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I, Burdwau— 
contd. 

8. Midnapur 
- cenfd. 

3. Common 
salt. 

Common salt is found by eva¬ 
poration at places in the 
Contai sub-diviaion iu very 
small quantities. In Tamluk 
a saline crost is occasionally 
found ou the soil in small 
quantities, especially on em* 
baukmeuts of canals. 

Nil. 


4 Hooghly 


Nil 

Ni(^ 


5. Howrah 

... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2. Presidency 

1. Nadia . 

1. Limo 
stone. 

Found in very small quai.ititicB 
! in the Eanag-hat sub-division 
of the Nadia l)iBtrict. 

Ml- 

3. Dacca 

... 

mi. 

mi. 

Nil,. 

4. Eajshabi i 

1. Jalpai- 
guri. 

1. Lime 
stone. 

Available in some quantities in 
sopio parte of Alipur Tahsil 
and ill Kwnargram Police 
Station. 

Nil. 


2. narjee- 
ling. 

i 

1. Lime 
stone. 

Available at Pala block iu 
Kidimpong Government Estate 
at a distance of about 20 miles 
from the Kalimpong Road Sta¬ 
tion of the J). H. Railway. 
The estimated area is 5 acres. 
The quarry has not yet been 
worked, and the quantity 
available has not been estima¬ 
ted;- 

mi\. 

1 

1 

! 

5 Ciiittag’oiig’ 

1. Chitta¬ 
gong- 
Hill 
Tracts. 

L Lime 
stone. 

Fonhd ill small quantities of a 
poor quality in remote places. 
Extraction would be of little 
vaHe as a commercial propo¬ 
sition. 

Nil.. 

i 

1 

2, Noakhali 
and Chi¬ 
ttagong-. 

1. Salt 

Illicit manufacture takes place 
iu the seaboard areas but the 
quantity manufactured is in¬ 
considerable. 

Nil: 
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Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

Letter No. .12211. 1. C.-l, dated the 10th June, 1929. 

Subject: —Protection for chemical industry in India. 

With reference to your letter No, Cir.-189-T., dated the 14th October^ 
1928j I am directed to forward for the information of the Board a statement 
showing the raw materials which are found in Bihar and Orissa together 
with the estimated quantities and the localities in which they occur so far as 
information is available. I am also to enclose a note giving a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the production and use of each. A detailed account of the raw 
materials in the province will be found in Dr. Former’s book on the mineral 
resources of Bihar and Orissa which is reproduced at pages 15 to 97 of the 
local troverninent’s “ Hand Book of Mining and Mineral Resources in the 
Province ” a copy of which is also enclosed for the information of the Board, 

2. The regulations governing the grant of mining concessions in waste 
lands which are the property of Government, are contained in a manual 
known as the “ Bihar and Orissa Waste Lands and Mineral Concessions 
Manual, 1926 ” a copy of which is also enclosed together with a copy of the 
rules framed by th'e local Government governing the grant of similar conces¬ 
sions in court of wards estates and other px-ivate estates under the manage¬ 
ment of the Board of Revenue. 

3. A list of the works which have been established in this province for 
the manufactui'e of sulphui'ic acid and sulphate of soda is annexed. 


Enclosure No. 1. 



1 1 

Local regulations or 


Raw materials. 

Localities in which they i 
are found. 

concessions, if any, in 
respect of the produc¬ 
tion or rcriio^'al of 

Estimated quantities. 


these materials. 


1. Iron pyrites 


Common salt 


Iron pyrites are found : 
in villages Hesalong, i 
Jhumri Koira. Kliokro, 
Fata, Eearda, Tan- 
kocha in Chandil police 
station in the district 
of Manbhum. 

(a) Is found iu villages 
' Nabiganj, Kakri, 
Lakhnaura and Mus- • 
tafabad in the jurisdic- i 
tion of the Basatpur 
police station in the 
district of Saran. 
ib) In the district of 
Cuttack, Balasore and 
Puri of the Orissa ; 
Division. 


(a) The manufacture 
of common salt iu 
Saran is supervised by 
the Salt Department. 

In Orissa the manufac¬ 
ture of common salt 
is not permitted. 


Not workable. 


The annual output of 
common salt in Saran. 
is about 445 mannds. 


$1 Potassium Not found in abundance Nfl i 

Nitrate but traces of it are I 

I found almost every- ; ! 

where in the jurisdic- ; I 

i tion of Chandil police j [ 

station, Manbhum. ' ’ 

4. Sodium nitrate Found all over the dis- In Champaran licenses 
gallpetre. trict of Champaran. : to work saltpetre are ; 

“ Nitrate saltpetre ” granted by the land- ; 
in crude form is found ^ lords generally for a j 
in villages Nabiganj, j year at a time. They ' 

Lakri, Lakhanpura i are extensively granted j 

and Mustafabad in the and there is practically 
jurisdiction of the : no restriction, 

Basatpur po.ioe : 

station in the district i 

of Saran. i 


Not workable. 


Not workable. 
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S. Bauxite . 


Is found in western por¬ 
tion of the Hanchi 
District. A kind of 
white clay is found in 
Khurda subaivision of 
the Puri district, but 
it is not certain whe¬ 
ther it is bauxite or 
not. 


Not subject to any special | Not workable, 
regulation. I 


’8. Chromite 


Exists in Saitba block 
reserved forests, in the 
protected forest block 
No. 30 and in village 
areas of .Tojuhatii, ; 
ilangamatl and San 
Baukan adjoining the 
above forests in the , 
Kolhaa Goverumeut ' 
estate, Singhblium. 


Mining couces-sions are 
governed by rules in 
Bihar and Orissa Waste 
J..and and Mineral 
Concessions Manual, 
1926, local regula¬ 
tions imposed arc the 
DIku Clause, Fire 
Clause, etc. {Vide 
pages ?0, 87 and 103 
of Bihar and Origsa 
.Waste Lands Manual). 


The total average quan¬ 
tity of chromite ore 
produced (as recorded 
in the annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of 
Mines) for the years 
1925, 1926 and 1927 
was alx>ut 2,400 tons. 


7. Manganese 


8. Limestone 


Exists in small pocket 
deposits in many i>laces 
in the Kolhan Govern¬ 
ment estate and in • 
DUalbhum pargana of ' 
the Singhbhum dis- i 
trict. 

It is also bolieve<l to ^ 
exist in Ilazaribagh 
and In the DaltonganJ i 
thana in Falainaii dU- ’ 
trict but it has never ; 
been worked. 


(a) In thanas Hazari- 
bagh, Barkagaon, 
Ichak, Mandu, llara- 
garh and Qola of tlin 
Sadr Subdivision and 
in some places of the 
Giridih subdivision of 
the Hazaribagh dis¬ 
trict. 


In DhalbhiiTii parganas 
the mineral rights arc 
the properties of a 
private individual. 
Id the Kolhan mining 
concessions are govern¬ 
ed by the rules given 
in Bihar and Orissa 
Waste [..ands and 

Min'jral Concessions 
Manual, 1926; local 
regulatioi^ imposed 
are the Diku Clause, 
Fire Clause, Forest 
Clause, etc, {Vide 

pages 80-87 and 103, 
Bihar and Orissa Waste 
Lands Manual). 

(a): The limestone quar¬ 
ries in the .sadr sub¬ 
division of the Hazarj- 
bagh district are pro¬ 
perties of Haingarh 
Ward Estate and their 
grants are governed by 
the rules for the grant 
of mining concessions 
in Wards and Encum¬ 
bered Estates. These 
rules are based on the 
rules in the Bihar and 
Orissa Waste Lands 
Manual. 


The total average qiiau- 

I tity of manganese ore 
produced (as recorded 
in the annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of 
Mines) for the years 
1925 to 1027 is about 
4,000 tons. In Keen- 
jhar Feudatory State 
the output Of man¬ 
ganese in ore was 23,810 
tons in 1926, Til,115 
tons in 1927 and 72,411 
tons in 1928. In Gang- 
pur State the output 
was 10,379 tons in 1926, 
7,960 tons in 1927 and 
0,379 tons in 1928. 

(ff) The annual average 
output of this raw 
material in the Hazari¬ 
bagh district is 3,008 
tons. 


(&) In various places of ; (ft),; (d), (e) and (A), 

the Ranchi di,strict. j The workings of the 

I materials in Ranchi, 

! Palamau, Shahabad 

I excepting Kachwar 

I lulls which is owned 

I by a private company 

: aiid in Sambalpur 

! are not subject to any 

special regulations. 

I They are governed by 

rules given in the 
! Waste Land and 

• Mineral Concessions 

i Manual 1926. 


(A), (d), (/), (ff), (A), (*), and 
{j) Not workable. 
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Aaw matemls. 


9. Phosphates 


! 

J-Ocaiitics in which they i 
are found. 

( 

Local regulations or 
conclusions, if any, in 
respect of the produc¬ 
tion or removal of 
these materials. 

Estimated quantities. 

2 i 

3 

4 

(c) In Balnia, Khokro, • 

\c) None 

(c) Not W’oikable. 

Kumliaii, Dungri, ' 



Koiro, Hansa-Kocha 




and Tuiidru in the 
police station Chandllj 
ManhhTiin. 

(d) In thanas I/atehar .... 

and BaHonganj in 

Palatnau. 

(e) In Margoiii, BonUir- : _ 

khar, liamdihra, 

Tumba, Mwrli, Banjari, ' 

Kaseawan, BaJsidpur. 

Bharahi and Kachwar 
hills in Sasaram sub¬ 
division of the Shaha- ■ 
bad district, 

(/} Jn an island in the j (/) and (J) Not reported 
Chilka lake in Puri ' 
district. j 

(?) Lime is inanafac- ! {?> The owners of the 
tilled in the district lands where the gboot- 

of Cuttaek itoin | inga are available 

“ ghootings" which ! charge a royalty of 

are found in the beds j about a rupee per cent, 

of rivers and also 1^ i etc., for collecting 

digging the ground in i them, 

certain localities. 

(A) In Bampur zaniln- — 

dari In the sadr sub- i 
division, Sambalpur. t 


(e) Output for the tliree- 
years 1925, 1926 and 
1927 was 248, 445, 253,. 
281 and 291,043 tons. 


(<) Limestone In the 
shape of caU-iuin ca:- 
bonate is found to 
exist in small deposits 
in the Kolhan estate 
and in the shape of 
calcanous. Tufa is 
acahered in abund¬ 
ance all over the dis¬ 
trict of Singhbhuin, 


(i) Xji the Balbhuni pur- 
gana in Singhbhum I 

the underground ' 

minerals rights are the ; 

property ol a private i 

individual. 'While in 
the Kolhan Govern¬ 
ment estate in the ' 

same district mining 
concessions are govern¬ 
ed b^ the rules given ■ 

in Bihar and Orissa | 

I "Waste Lands and \ 

Mineral Concessions 
i Manual 1926: local 

! regulations imposed ■ 

are the Diku clause, 
j Fire clause, etc, (Vide 

pages 80-87 and 108, 
Biliar and Orissa 
"Waste Lands Manual). 


The total average output’- 
of this material In. 
Bihar and Orissa (uf 
recorded by the Chief ' 
Inspector of Mines 
Annual Beperts for the 
years 1925, 1926 and 
3627) was about 266,000 ' 
tons. 

(i) In Gangpur Feudatory 
State the output of 
limeBtone was 412,421 
tons in 1626, 764.08S: 
tons in 1927 and 518,928 
tons in 1928. 


(;) There is a certain 
amount of limestore in 
the BamH-ko estate 
In the Santal Pa^anas. 

I*hosphato of lime and 
phosphoretic rock 
commonly called f 

apatite is known to j 
exist in Dhalhhnm | 
pargana of the Singh- I 
bhum district, 1 


Not reported 


603 tons of apatitelTwas 
produced in Singhbhum 
in 1927, 718 tons in 
1926 and 1,480 tons in 
1625. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Note. 

Sulphur. —Bihar and Orissa shares the general poverty of India in deposits 
of sulphur or of sulphides suitable for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
Bmall quantities of iron pyrites are often found in the coal seams and also 
found scattered in Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj and in the former district 
there are sulphide ores of some importance. 

Iron pyrites or other metallic sulphides. —No deposits of iron pyrites large 
enough to be worth exploitation have yet been found, although small quan¬ 
tities of pyrites are often found in the coal seams and also scattered in 
Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj. 

Magnesite. —Several occurrences of chromiferous “ peridotite ” from 
which magnesite is formed as a secondary product have been found in Kolhaii 
in Singhbhum but no magnesite has hitherto been discovered in these locali¬ 
ties. 

Common Salt.—“ Formrely salt was manufactured on the coast of Orissa 
by two distinct methods. In the Balasore and Cuttack districts artificial 
evaporation was used, concentrated sea water being heated in unglazed 
earthenware pots with grass for fuel. In the Puri district, on the other 
hand, water from the Chilka lake was concentrated by solar heat in shallow 
pits fed by canals from the lake. The output in these districts amounted in 
1875-76 to about 10,600 tons, but the production has been discontinued since 
1898. The other sources of salt are the saltpetre earths of the alluvial tracts 
of Bihar, about 1,000 tons of refined salt being recovered annually as a by¬ 
product in the cour.se of refining of saltpetre ”. 

Fotassium nitrate and sodium nitrate. —The conditions necessary for the 
formation of saltpetre in a soil—particularly meteorological conditions suitable 
to the eflloresoence of the potassium nitrate at the surface, are ideally present 
in the Bihar section of the Gangetic alluvial plain. Several districts of Bihar 
are rich in nitrate—earths which have been w'orkod for centuries by suitable 
.methods. The main districts producing saltpetre are Muzaffai'imr, Saran, 
Ohamparan and Darbhanga. The total annual output in these districts ha.s 
been about 8,000 tons. The South Gangetic districts of Shahabad, Gaya, 
Monghyr and Patna produce about 600 to 800 tons annually. 

liauaAte. —The deposits of greatest accessibility and importance are those 
on the plateaus or parts of the Palamau and Banclii distircts at elevations 
of about 3,200 feet above the sea level of which Pakri Pat and Serendag 
(llanchi district) are the most important. The deposit at Netarhat (Palamau) 
is of less value. The laterite averages about 30 feet thick. It also occurs in 
the laterite capping the Khondalite hills of Kaiahandi State at elevations 
of 8,200 to 4,000 feet. The laterite is about 80 to 200 feet thick. 

Chromite. —Occurs in Poru Burn, Kimsi Buru and other hills in the 
Kolhan west of Chaibassa (Singhbhum). Annual average output for five 
years (1914-18) was about 1,641 tons. Tlio total quantities of chromite ore 
produced in this district as recorded in the annual reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines were 3,038, 1,623, and 2,552 tons re.spectively in 192-5, 
1926 and 1927. 

Manganese. —Has been di.scovered at .several localities in Bihar and Oris.sa 
chiefly in Gangpur State, with a maximum output of 55,060 tons in 1909. 
The total output from this State up to the end of 1919 was 238,343 tons 
mainly from Gariajhar. It is also found in Singhbhum where deposits have 
been located in eight villages. The production in 1906 and 1907 was 3,983 
tons. Manganese has also been found in small quantities in the Kolhan, 
Meonjhar and Bonai States. Traces of manganese can also be found in the 
Katnowa hills and Pandipahari hillfe in the Monghyr district and in 
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Mayui'banj and Kalaliaiidi States and a small percentage in the Raniganj 
coalfield. The total quantities ot manganese ore produced in Singhbhum as 
recorded in the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines were 195, 
2,473 and 9,970 tons in 1925, 1926 and 1927 respectively. 

Limestone. —Limestone found in Rohtas hills (Shahabad district) was tried 
for utilization in lithography. Specimens sent to Calcutta for trial were 
declared to be too siliceous and too thin for practical purposes. The total 
quantities of limestone produced in Bihar and Orissa as recorded in the 
annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines were 253,227, 253,966 and 
291,043 tons respectively in 192.5, 1926 and 1927. 

Phosphates. —Phosphates of possible economic value have been found in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa in the forms of “ magazine,” “ triplite " and 
“ apatite ”. Monazite is found associated with “ apatite ” in the Gaya 
district. The occurrence of “ triplite ” in considerable quantity at the 
Abraki Pahar mica mine near Singar in the Gya district has been known 
for many years. The phosphate (triplite) is also found in Gualatti mauza 
about IJ miles from Banekhap. Ten tons of the mineral were extracted 
during 1914. “ Apatite ” occurs abundantly in some of the mica-bearing 

pegmatites of liazaribagh and in the Giridih and Damodar valley coalfields. 
“ Apatite ” deposits of probable economic value have been located in Dhal- 
bhum (Singhbhum) along a belt stretching for 12 miles 8-37° E. from Pathal- 
gora through Musaboni, Badea, Kanyaluka and Sungri to Khejaedari, where 
the total output in 1925, 1926 and 1927 was 1,480, 718 and 603 tons respect¬ 
ively. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

List of ivories established for the manufacture of sulphuric acid and sulphate 

of soda. 


SULPHUBIO Acin. 

1. Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Jamshedpur. 

2. Bararie Coke Company, Managing Agents, Jardine Skinner and Com¬ 
pany (for use in producing sulphate of ammonia). 

3. The Jharia Sulphuric Acid and Company, Managing Agents, Turner 
Morrison and Company. 

4. Girdih Sulphuric Acid Plant, Managing Agents, E. I. Railway. 

5. Loyabad Sulphuric Acid Plant, Managing Agents, Barakur Coal Com¬ 
pany. 

6. Bararie Sulphuric Acid Plant, Managing Agents, Jardine Skinner 
and Oompan 3 ', 


A3HMOJTI.4 Sulphate. 

1. Tata Iron and Steel Company, Jamshedpur. 

2. Burrakar Coal Company's Lojabad Coke Recovery Plant, Managing 
Agents, Bird and Company. 

3. Lodna Colliery Company, Jharia, Managing Agents, Turner Morrison. 

4. Bararie Coke Company, Managing Agent, Jardine Skinner and Com¬ 
pany. 

5. E. I, Railway by-product recovery plant, Giridih. 
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Director, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the $8th November 1928. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 187-T, 
of the 14th of October 1928, in which you ask whether I would be good 
enough to prepare for the use of the Board a note upon the existing supplies 
of raw material required for the manufacture of certain chemicals specifically- 
mentioned in paragraph 1 of the Government of India Resolution concerning 
the application of certain mannfacturersj of heavy chemicals for protection. 
You also ask for a statement showing thks quantities of those raw materials, 
and the localities in which they are found. 

2. For your information I have the honour to forward to you under 
separate cover a copy of the Quinquennial Review of the Mineral Production 
of India for the years 1919-23, in which will he found a summary of such 
information as we possess concerning all the minerals specifically mentioned 
in paragraph 2 of your letter. From a perusal of this Review you will dis¬ 
cover that estimates of quantities of the: varions minerals existing in India 
are very rarely given. This Is for the reason that in most cases the data 
do not exist upon which reliable estimates could be framed. Under each 
mineral you will find a record of the principal localities from which the 
mineral is obtained, and I think you will find that this Review contains all 
the information that is available. 

3. As estimates of the quantities of minerals that exist have in most cases 
not been made, the best guide is in most case.s to be obtained from records of 
production which are given for 6 years (1919-23) under the heading of each 
mineral. The figures for .subsequent years have been published in the Annual 
Review of Mineral Production, but for your convenience I have had these 
latter figures complied into a separate statement for years 1924-27, which is 
appended to this letter. 

4. Taking the list of mineral sukstanoes named in paragraph 2, it is 
possible, however, to say at once, without any mention of precise quantities, 
which of these minerals exist in this country in quantities adequate for the 
chemical industry and which do not. |The minerals of which there are 
adequate supplies are magnesite, common salt, potassium nitrate, bauxite, 
chromite, manganese ore, gypsum, limestone, and metallic sulphides. The 
minerals of which the supplies are inadequate or wanting are sulphur, iron 
pyrites, sodium nitrate and potassium chloride. The minerals of which there 
are moderate quantities are phosphates. 

5. Although the relative data are given in the Quinquennial Review, of 
which a copy has been sent, nevertheless a few brief remarks on each of 
these substances may be usefully given here. 


Minerals of which supplies are adequate. 

Magnesite ,—Magnesite i.s found in adequate quantities only at Salem in 
the Madi-as Pre.sidency. The annual production during the last four years 
have varied from 19,638 tons to 30,461 tons. There is no coal in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Magnesium salts can also be obtained from sea-water, as is known 
to the Tariff Board, a.s the result of their investigations into magnesium 
chloride. 

Common Sait .—Common salt occurs in large quantities in the form of 
rock-salt in the Salt Range of the Puiijah and also in Kohat and Mandi 
State, and there is a small annual outiiut of coal in the Jhelum, Shahpur 
and Mianwali districts. Common siilt is also obtainable from the Sambhar 
Lake in Rajputana and from sea-water round the Indian coasts. The total 
production of salt during the past four years has ranged from 1,295,144 tons 
in 1925 to 1,638,749 tons in 1926. None of the occurrences of rock-salt or 
workings for the extraction of salt from sea-water are near to coal deposits- 
of any importance, except that the coal of Singareni in Hyderabad State is. 
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fairlj- near to the Madras coast. The coal of the Talcher coalfield is near 
"to the Orissa coast, but there is no industry for the extraction of salt on 
'this coast. 

_ Potassium Nitrate .—Potassium nitrate or saltpetre is one of the jirincipal 
mineral products of India. It is extracted mainly from the alluvial soil near 
village sites in the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. 
There are coalfields in the Punjab, CentraP India and Bihar and Orissa, the 
latter coal deposits beiiig relatively near to the saltpetre-producing districts 
of Bihar. The total exports during the past four years has ranged from 
98,830 cwts. in 1926 to 167,700 cwts. in 1924. 

Bauxite. —Bauxite is found in workable quantities in the Kolhapur State, 
and Kaira district in the Bombay Presidency, in the Jubbulpore and Bala- 
ghat districts of the Central Provinces, and in the Ranchi district of Bihar 
and Orissa, as well as in Kalahandi State and the Palni Hills, Madras 
Presidency. The he.st association of bauxite and coal is of the bauxite ol 
Katni with the coal of Uraaria, hut the coal of the Ranchi district is also 
relatively near to the coalfields of Chota Nagpur. The total production of 
bauxite during the past your years has ranged from 4,310 tons in 1927 to 
'23,228 tons in 1924. But this production is no measure of what India could 
produce did the demand arise. 

Chromite. —Chromite is found in workable quantities in Baluchistan, 
Mysore and Singhbhum, of which the last-named is by far the least im¬ 
portant. The total output during the past four years has ranged from 
33,382 tons in 1926 to 57,207 tons in 1927. Inferior coal is found in 
Baluchistan relatively near to tlie chromite deposits, but this conjunction is 
of no importance. Tlse chromite-of Singhbhum is of course relatively near 
to the coalfields of Chota Nagpur, but the qxiantities of chromite are small. 
There is no coal near the Mysore deposits. 

Manganese .—Manganese-ores are found in workable quantities in many 
parts of India, of which the producing districts are shown in the Quin¬ 
quennial Review. The total production during the past four years has 
ranged from 803,006 tons in 1924 to 1,129,353 tons in 1927. India is, per¬ 
haps, the most important producer of manganese-ore in the world, and the 
•Central Provinces the most important manganese area. The only deposits 
of manganese-ore in India that are relatively near to coal deposits are the 
manganese dey)osits of Singhbhum and Keonjhar, of which the latter are of 
some magnitude (61,115 tons in 1927). 

Gypsum. —Gypsum is found in important quantities in Bikaner and 
■Jodhpur States in Rajputana and also in the Jhelum district of the Punjab. 
The production during the past four tyears has been steady at 34 to 38 
thousand tons. There are also inferior deposits of coal in Bikaner State and 
in the Salt Range near the gyp.sum depo.sits of Bikaner and Jhelum respect¬ 
ively. 

Limestone .—Limestone is found in large quantities in Assam, Bihar and 
•Orissa, Burma, Central India, the Centr.al Provinces and the Punjab, and 
there is probably no province in which supplies of this stone cannot be 
obtained in .some quantity. The total production during the past four years 
has ranged from 1,851,455 tons in 1924 to 3,249,378 tons in 1927, In quality 
the limestones of India range from those sufficiently pure for use in the 
manufacture of calcium carbide and of cement down to argillaceous limestone 
pitable for hydraulic cement. A list of analyses of pure limestones is given 
in an article by myself on the manufacture of calcium carbide, calcium 
cyanamide and cyanides in India taken from the Indian Munitions Board 
Handbook, of which a copy is sent ■with this letter. 

Metallic Sulphides. —There are no known deposits in the Indian Empire 
of either sulphur or iron pyrites of any considerable magnitude, hut sulphides 
are worked on a large scale for their metal contents in the Northern Shan 
States at Bawdwin, where mixed sulphide-ore containing lead, copper, silver 
:and zinc is mined The lead, copper and silver ores are being smelted in 
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the country, but no attempt is being made to recover the sulphur. The zinc 
concentrates are exported for treatment,; but if attempts ai'e being made to 
recover tbe sulphur contained therein, this, of course, is taking place outside 
the Indian Empire. The production of; lead-ore containing lead, zinc and 
silver has ranged during the past four i'ears from 310,286 tons in 1924 to 
450,777 tons in 1927; and the production of zinc concentrates obtained from 
the above have ranged from 18,660 tons in 1924 to 58,286 tons in 1927. 
Copper deposits of some magnitude are also being developed in Singhbhum, 
and the production of copper is expected to take place in the near future. 
I have no information, however, that any attempt will he made here to 
recover the sulphur. 

M.ineTol.'s found in moderate quantitien. 

Phosphates .—Two occurrences of phosphates of possible import.ance have 
been located, vis., in the Trichinopoly district of Madras and in the Singh¬ 
bhum district of Bihar and Orissa. The available amount of phosphatic 
nodules in the Trichinopoly district has been estimated at 18 million tons, but 
as these nodules are sparsely distributed and contain carbonate, no suecees 
has as yet been made of manufacturing superphosphates. In Singhbhum 
phosphates occur as apatite-magnetite rocks in a fown of discontinuous lenses. 
The total quantity is not large, and before the phosphates could be used, 
the magnetite must he separated magnetically. A company formed to treat 
these deposits has gone into liquidation. The output of apatite-rock (entirely 
from Singhbhum) during the jiast four years has declined from 6,426 tons in 
1924 to 603 tons in 1927. 


Minerals of which there are no important deposits in India. 

Sulphur ,—A certain quantity of sulphur is obtainable from the volcanoes 
of the Barren Island in the Bay of Bienga! and volcanoes in Seistan in 
Eastern Persia. There is also a sulphur^ deposit near Sanni in the State of 
Kalat in Baluchistan, but the total quantity of available sulphur has been 
estimated at only 10,000 tons. Sulphuric acid is now being made in many 
localities in India from imported sulphur. 

Iron Pyrites .—This mineral, had it existed in quantity, might be a source 
of supply of sulphuric acid, but there are no known deposits in the Indian 
Empire of this mineral of economic importance. Some deposits of iron 
pyrites in the Madras Presidency are now being investigated by the Geological 
Survey of India. Their value has not yeit been ascertained. 

Sodium Nitrate .—There are no known depo.sits in the Indian Empire of 
■sodium nitrate of any importance. 

Potassium Chloride. —M^ith the exception of the nitrate or .saltpetre 
deposits of the Ganges valley, to which reference has already been made, the 
only potash salts worth mentioning are associated with the rock-salt of the 
Salt Range, and small quantities have l^en obtained from time to time as 
a bye-product during the extraction of the rock-salt. The total quantity of 
potash salts in the Salt Range may be considerable, but as these salts occur 
in discontinuous lenticles and irregular foliae, they are not likely to be worked 
profitably except as a bye-product of salt mining. The potash salts them- 
selve.s are mixtures of sulphates of potash and magnesia with potassium . 
chloride. I , 

6, In addition to the substances mentibned in par.agraj)h 2 of your letter 
the chemicals mentioned in the Government Resolution of the 16tli of July 
1928 include others to which reference may he made, viz., nitric acid and 
zinc chloride. 

Nitric Acid .—This may be manufactured, not only from supplies of raw 
nitrates, such as potassium or sodium nitrate, but by making use of the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere, utilising for this purpose electricity generated 
either from coal or water power. TTie ^production of substances, such as 
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calciiini cyanamide and cyanides, is discussed in the pamphlet by myself on 
the manufacture of calcium carbide, etc., already referred to. , 

Zinc, Chloride .—For the manufactm-e of zinc chloride, zinc-ores would, of 
course, be necessary. These exist in abundance in the Bawdwin mine in the 
Northern Shan States, and a portion of the zinc concentrates now being 
exported could be utilised for this purpose. 

7. You also ask in paragraph 3 of your letter for notes on materials that 
could be used as substitutes in the manufacture of chemicals for the pro¬ 
duction of which the missing materials are normally used. The substances 
enumerated in paragraph 2 of your letter, which I have shown above as 
inadequate, are sulphur and iron pyTite.s, sodium nitrate and potassium 
chloride. The sulphur and pyrites are x-equired for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid and sulphates. I have already pointed out that an alternative 
source exists in the form of metallic .sulphides being mined at the Bawdwin 
mine in Burma, in the Northern Shan States, and at the copper mines in 
Singhbhum. Sodium nitrate is i-equired for the manufacture of nitric acid, 
and I have mentioned in the preceding paragraph that such acid might be 
made direct from the nitrogen of tlie atmosphere. Potassium chloride ap¬ 
pears to be required for the manufacture of potash alum. Potassium nitrate 
or saltpetre coxild presumably be used for this purpose, but it may be loo 
valuable an article to be used in this manner, as it also contains nitrogen. 

8. You also ask for information on the chemical composition and quality 
of the raw materials found in India which might have a bearing on their 
suitability for the production of the chemicals under enquiry. To reply to 
this in detail would require a very extensive note, and the information is not 
always in possession of this Department. Such information as we possess, 
however, is given in the respective notes on the various minerals in the 
Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production. Treating the problem gene¬ 
rally, xve may say at once that all the minerals of which I have noted that 
supplies are adequate are found in quality sufficiently pure for them to be 
utilizable in the chemical industry, whilst- the metallic sulphates and the 
phosphates can only be used after .suitable treatment (frequently very co.stly), 
owing to the necessity of separating the desired mineral from the valueless 
materials with which these minerals are mixed. 

9. The following papers, to some of which reference has already been made 
in this letter, are sent under .separate cover for the information of the 
Tariff Board : — 

(1) Quinquennial Review of the Mineral Production of India for the 

years 1919-23, forming Vol. LVII of the Records of this Depart¬ 
ment. 

(2) “ The Manufacture of Calcium Carbide, Calcium Cyanamide and 

Cyanide in India,” from the Indian Munitions Board Handbook 
of 1917. 

(3) “ Metallurgical Indu.stries in India ” from the same Handbook. 

(4) “ Elector-chemical Industries. Some con.siderations affecting their 

establishment in India.” From Vol. 1 of the “ Transactions ” 
of the Institute of Engineers (India), published in 1921. 

These last three papers were written by myself, and though, in respect of 
statistics, they are not up to date, yet, as regards general considerations, 
they still apply, and I can from my Author’s copie,s supply additional copies 
if the Board so desire, whilst, if further copies of the Quinquennial Review 
are desired, these should be obtained from the Central Publication Branch. 

10. In the final paragraph of your letter you express a wish to examine 
me after receipt of this note. Sir Edwin Pascoe is returning from leave on 
the 6th of December, and if the examination takes place after this date, you 
would probably prefer to examine him, but if my evidence could be" of 
assistance, I should be glad to help also. 
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Table showing the production op certain Indian minerals during th»'- 

4 YEARS 1924 TO 1927. 

1. Minerals of which there are adequate supplies. 


— 

1921. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Magnesite .... 

* 

24,461 

29,620 

30,461 

19,638 

Common Salt 


1,623,475 

1,295,144 

1,638,749 

1,611,945 

(a) PotaBsium nitrates (Salt¬ 
petre) . 

Cwt. 

167,700 

126,973 

98,830! 

123,018 

Bauxite .... 

• 

23,228 

10,070 

4,956 

4,310 

Chromite .... 

• 

45,462 

37,452 

33,382 

57,207 

Maiig'aueae ore , . , 

• 

803 006 

889,461 

1,014,928 

1,129,353 

Gypsum .... 


38,133 

36,244 

34,473 

38,105 

Limestone and Kaukar 

• 

K85l,4o5 

• 

3,108,710 

3,095,578 

3,249.578 

(o) E.Kport figures 

! figures for theiproduotion are uot available. 

2. Minerals of which there are 

moderate supplies. 



1.924. 

1925. 

1926, 

1927. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Lead ore . 

• 

.310,286 

321,861 

362,910 

450,777 

Ziuo oouoentrateos 


18,650 

16,?J0 

48,834 

68,286! 

Copper ore and Copper matte 


2,973 

(5)34,348 

20,949 

16,882. 

Phosphates (Apatite) 


6,426 

1,480 

718 

603! 


(i) Includes 26,319 tons of eoppei- ore produced by tho Indian Copper Corporatioiv 
Limited, during both 1924 and 1925 ; separate figures are not available. 

3. Minerals of which supplies are inadequate or wanting. 

Sulphur 
Iron pyrites 
Sodium nitrate 
Potassium chloride 


Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 

(1) Letter No. 44, dated the 14ih January, 19S9, from the Tariff Board, to- 
the Agricultural Adviser to the iGovemment of India, Fusa. 

The Tariff Board is at present engaged in an enquiry into the claim of 
tho Indian Chemical Industry for protection. The principal products for 
which protection is asked for are heavy chemicals in the manufacture' of which 
sulphuric acid plays an important part: One of the grounds on which pro¬ 
tection is claimed is that an extension of the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
in India will have important results on the production of artificial fertilisers- 
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such as superphosphates. It has been proposed that if protection is granted, 
it should take the form of a bounty on sulphuric acid, so as to avoid any 

increase in the cost of chemicals used in other industries and at the same time 

to reduce the cost of artificial fertilisers. The extent to which superphos¬ 
phates are now used in Indian agricnltnre and the probable increase in their 
consumption hereafter are, therefore, matters of vital importance in this 
enquiry, and I am to ask if you will be so good as to supply the Board with 
such data as may be in your possession on this subject. 

2. The Board proposes to visit Calcutta sometime about the middle of 
February and would wfelcome an opportunity of examining you. I am directed 
to enquire if it would be convenient for you to be present in Calcutta for the 
purpose at some date in the second foi'tnight of February, 

3. I am to add that it would be of assistance to the Board if a note on 

the points raised in this letter could be sent so as to re.aoh me not later than 

February 8th. 


■<2) Letter No. 890, dated the 7th February, 1929, from the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Oovernment of India. 

With reference to your letters No. 44, dated the 14th January, 1929, and 
No. 79, dated 22nd January, 1929, I have the honour to state that a reason¬ 
able measure of protection if granted to the sulphuric acid trade in India 
might possibly result in the manufacture of this acid becoming more firmly 
■established in this oounti'y. The drawback, however, is that many of the 
important raw materials, e.g., sulphur, used in its manufacture, have to be 
imported and it has still to be shown that the industry if protected could 
pr^uce the acid as cheaply as it can be imported. If this cannot be done, 
the chances are that the manufacture of heavy chemicals in India would 
suffer. 

2. The main argument urged in favour of protection in this case is that 
it would lead to a reduction in the eo.st of artificial fertilizers, such as super¬ 
phosphates, manufactured in India. Tho amount of superphosphate used in 
this country is at present very small indeed and tlie annual growth in 
consumption is very slow'. Superphosphate is used mainly for plantation 
crops such as tea, coffee and rubber; the amount used by the ordinary culti¬ 
vator is insignificant. There is little hope of the demand from planter* 
•expanding to any appreciable extent in the near future. As far as the 
•ordinary cultivator is concerned the manurial problem in India is, in the 
main, one of nitrogen deficiency, and consequently there are much greater 
prospects of a rapid development taking place in the use of nitrogenous 
manures than in that o-f phosphates. In certain parts of India where the 
■soils are deficient in phosphates, the demand for phosphatio manures such 
as bone meal and snperphosiihate is admittedly increasing: hut the demand 
■is still very small. It is generally conceded that the oo.st of superphosphate 
(including carriage and distribution) militates against the use of it as s, 
manure for field crops. Fntil the cost of transport and distribution is 
materiall.v reduced, there is little hope of its being used by cultivators on 
any considerable scale. 

3. In this connection it may be pointed out that protection of one industry 
generally leads to a demand for protection from other allied industries. If 
the manufacturers of sulphuric acid are to be given protection, the manufac¬ 
turers of superphosphate will in course of time follow suit, with the probable 
resirlt that the internal price of “ super ” will be forced up. 

4. I regret it will not be convenient for me to meet the Board in Calcutta 
in March as I shall then have to tour in Southern India. Mr. R. D, 
Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, and Mr. C. M. Hutchinson, Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Fertiliser Propaganda of India, Ltd., 18, Strand 
Ro»d, Calcutta, have given a considerable amount of attention to the possi¬ 
bilities of phosphatio manures, I Avould suggest their being asked to give 
•evidence before the Tariff Board. 



(3) Letter No. 1S8, dated the llih Fehruary. 2929, from the Tariff Hoard, 
to the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 890 of 7th instant and to 
say that there appears to have been a misunderstanding of the intention of 
the Board in addressing you. 

2. It was not the intention of the Board to ask you for any expression of 
your opinion regarding the general question whether it is desirable to grant 
protection to the manufacture in India ' of heavy chemicals. In its letter 
No. 44 of 14th January, 1929, the Board; asked whether you would be good 
enough to supply any statistics in your pos.session regarding the extent to 
which superphosph<ates are now used in India for agricultural purposes and 
also to record a note giving an expression of your opinion regarding the 
probability of any marked expansion of their use for those purposes. This 
must largely depend on the price at which superpliosphates can be sold 
and any information regarding the price at which the use of superphosphates 
in any branch of agriculture becomes definitely profitable woiild he of great 
assistance. 

3. I am therefore to enquire whether you have in 5 ’our possession any 
such statistics and if so to request that you will be good enough to supply the 
Board with copies of the same, 

4. With reference to paragraph 4 of your letter I am to say that the Board 
is holding an important public enquiry ^ in which it is essential that all 
relevant information, especially that obtainable from such disinterested 
sources as dejiartments of Government, shoiikl be made available to the 
Board, and it is hoped that you will find it possible so to arrange your tour 
programme as to appear before the Board on the date set aside for the taking 
of your evidence. 

■5. The Board is inviting Mr. Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, 
to appear on that date also, but the Board feels that it should have an 
opportunity of hearing the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, 


(4) Letter No. Ihll, dated the 21st Felminrii, 1020, from, the .Aoricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 128 of the 11th of February, I have 
the honour to say that there are no statistics available in my office regarding 
the extent to which phosphatie manures are now used in India or the price 
at which their use in any branch of agriculture becomes definitely profitable. 
Manurial experiments involving the use of phosphates have been carried out 
on some of the experimental farms in the provinces with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing whether the soil was deficient in this constituent of plant food. Experi¬ 
ments have also been conducted with the object of determining the quantity 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen required to: give the highest profit. In such 
e.xperiments, however, superphosphate has been applied along with sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, oil cake, green manure or cattle dung, and the 
fact of its being applied with other manures somewhat complicates the experi¬ 
ments. Combined phosphatic-nitrogenous fertilisers have, within the last two 
or three years, been placed on the market in India under such names as 
Amniophos, Leunophos, Diammonphos, Nitrophoska, and these manures have 
given very good results when applied to rice fields in Burma but from the 
results obtained it is impossible to say whether the increase has been due 
mainly to the phosphoric acid or to the nitrogen which these manures provide. 

Superphosphate is being tested in India, in .short, in combination with other 
fertilisers; it is seldom or never applied alone. Further, no systematic 
attempt has, as far as I know, been made in any province to find out the 
price at which superphosphate becomes definitely profitable. Any such series 
of experiments would, in order to give reliable results, have to he carried on 
for several years, for as phosphates are not readily washed out of the soil. 
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their residual value is considerable. Departments of Agriculture have been 
lamentably under-staffed and Directors of Agriculture have, in consequence, 
concentrated their attention on lines of work which are more likely to give 
in a reasonable time results of value to the country. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture have, in their report, drawn special attention to the fact 
that the economies of manuring have not as yet been systematically studied 
in India. They have made recommendations with a view to remedying this 
state of affairs. 

Superphosphate is being used in the planting districts of Bengal, Assam 
and South India as a manure for tea and coffee. It is being used, too, 
though on a very small scale, in combination with nitrogenous manures for 
such staple crops as sugarcane and rice. Though the isolated experiments 
carried out up to date on Government farms are not very reliable, the indica¬ 
tions are that the demand in the villages for “ super ” and combined manures 
containing phosphate is increasing slowly. In the planting districts phos- 
phatie manures are already being used on a fairly large scale. Any increase 
in the demand will depend very largely on the price at which planters can 
sell their tea and coffee. 

In conclusion, I may say that in 1917 a committee was appointed to discuss 
“ The value of Phosphatic Manures in India and the possibility of their 
manufacture on a largei- scale ”. For your information I enclose the report 
of that committee. 


Copy of Beport of the Committee appointed to discuss the “ Value of Phos¬ 
phatic Manures in India and the Possibility of their Manufacture on « 
Larger Scale 

The terms of reference were: — 

To report— 

(а) Whether deterioration of soils has been noticed in the various 

provinces, and, if so, whether this is due to phosphate 
deficiency; 

(б) Whether the needs or the efficacy of manuring with phosphates 

have been noticed or enquired into; and 
(c) The possibility of procuring superphosphates in India at a figure 
which will render their application profitable to the cultivator. 

The report of the Committee was as follows: — 

(a) The Committee after considering the evidence available came to the 
following conclusion: — 

The Committee have not sufficient evidence before them to enable them 
to state definitely that any deterioration of the soil arising from 
depletion of phosphates has occurred generally throughout India. 
To decide this point experiments over a number of years would be 
necessary. Mr. Davis’ results with indigo soils in Bihar point to 
actual deterioration having occurred in this area; hut for India as a 
whole no such evidence at present exists. 

(i) Under the second heading evidence showed that enquiries had been 
made with regard to the effects of phosphatic manuring in different provinces. 

In the indigo districts of Bihar such manuring is plainly beneficial. 

In Bengal and Assam on the old alluvium there is ample evidence that 
phosphatic manuring is of value and has given consideraWe increase with 
paddy (40 per cent.), mustard and other crops. On the old alluvium lime is 
also deficient and is probably necessary to enable phosphates to produce their 
maximum effect. 

On the silt alluvium evidence is variable and no general conclusion can 
be drawn. 

Pending further investigations, on the tea garden soils evidence shows 
that phosphatic manures are of great value. Basic slag and basic super¬ 
phosphates give the best results. Bone manures and mineral phosphate when 
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applied to the soil have not given noticeable results except indirectly through 
green crops. 

In the United Provinces in the eastern districts on opium soils it is 
possible that phosphate manuring may be useful. There is no evidence of 
systems of agriculture adopted in that province. 

In the Punjab results appear to indicate that very little benefit is at 
present found in the use of phosphatic manures in most of the ordinary 
systems of agriculture adopted in that province. 

In Burma soils of the delta show great variations. In some areas the 
phosphate supply is ample, in others deficient. In general, however, it appears 
that phosphates will probably prove to be an essential manure in the great 
rice-growing areas of Burma. 

In Madras experiments with phosphatic manuring have been chiefly made 
with paddy. Marked deficiency in available phosphate is chiefly noticeable in 
old paddy soils. All forms of phosphates have yielded marked results. On 
the laterite high lands chiefly devoted to pl.anting, crops, tea, coffee and 
rubber, paying results have been obtained by the use of basic slag and basic 
superphosphates. 

In Bombay the need for phosphate was most felt in the rice lands of the 
Konkan, both superphosphate and bone meal repaying the cost of application. 
Outside this area the scarcity of nitrogen and organic matter appears to he 
the limiting factor except possibly in the ca.se of leguminous crops, notably 
lucerne. 

In the case of cane, phosphate alone: has given poor results, but when 
used as a manure on a, preceding green ; dressing crop the subsequent yield 
of cane was increased. Early ripening ‘ and greater purity of juice were 
noticed. 

In the Central Provinces there appeared to he no indication of the need 
of phosphate in the black cotton soils. On the light soils of the province it 
has proved valuable in the case of paddy, sun-hemp and cane. Experiments 
have not gone far enough to indicate whio^ form of phosphate is preferable. 

(c) At present manufacture of superphpspha,te in India is in so elementary 
a stage that no definite conclusion can be arrived at regarding the price atfc 
which it will be procurable in the future, i The retail price of superphosphate * 
before the war was Rs. 60 to 6-5 per ton psc-factory or port of entry. 

Taking India as a whole, however, there are sufficient supplies of phos¬ 
phatic manures from all sources to meet the present demands, but there are 
isolated localities where the question of the supply of superphosphate in the 
immediate future appears to be important. In these, special facilities should 
be considered to expedite either local mnnufacture or the import of this 
commodity. 

With a view to encouraging the exteiided use of phosphatic manures the 
'Committee consider that a survey of the irosources of the country in mineral 
phosphates should be undertaken by Government. In view of 'the vital im¬ 
portance to Indian agriculture of keeping the supply of phosphates at a price 
within the reach of the cultivator the Oommittee suggest ■that control over 
all the internal mineral resources of supply should be retained by Government. 

The Committee recommend to the attention of worker.s the question of 
investigation of forms of phosphatic manures other than superphosphate a« 
there seems to be distinct evidence in Iiidia that the less soluble phosphates 
particularly in conjunction with bulky organic manures are of great value. 


<5) Copy of a telegram, dated the 27th February, 1929, from the Superinten¬ 
dent, Fusa Agricultural Institute, fo the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, Calcutta. ' 

Shaw Wallace give following approximate figures of import of single and 
concentrated superphosphates in India. Single fourteen hundred tons in 1926 
forty-seven hundred in 1927 and seven tljousand in 1928. Concentrated three 
hundred tons in 1926, six hundred and fifty in 1927 and seventeen hundred in 
1928. Madras and Bengal are chief places of import. 
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(6) Letter No. ^678, dated the 3rd April, 19S9, from the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

Bbsdlis of experiments with superphosphate in India. 

As desired by the Tariff Board, 1 have the honour to forward here¬ 
with a note summarising the results of experiments with superphosphate- 
carried out by the Agricultural Departments in various provinces. The 
data contained in the note were supplied by the Directors of Agriculture. 
I am also forwarding herewith a statement showing the results of trials 
carried out in various places by the Fertilizer Propaganda Company with 
superphosphate applied with other manures. 

2. In this Connection I beg to invite a reference to page 81 of the 
“Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 1927-28’’, 
wherein the results of the permanent manorial and rotation experiments 
at Pusa, have been given. They demonstrate the value of superphosphate 
when combined with green manuring for the soils of Bihar 

Mesults of experiments with phosphatie manures in India, 

The following is a summary of replies received from the Directors of 
Agriculture, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Assam and Burma, to an 
enquiry regarding the results obtained from the use of superphosphate in 
their provinces. 

2. Bengal .—Experiments to test the effect of superphosphate and' 
ammonium sulphate on wheat and paddy have recently been started on the 
Rajshahi Agricultural Station. The results which are tabulated below are 
not conclusive. As all the red soils in Bengal are acid and most of the 
remaining soils contain practically no carbonate of calcium, superphosphate 
is not generally recommended: — 

Wheat. 


Atbeagb tibi.d per acre. 


Treatment. 

Number 

of 

plots. 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 

. , 

Grain. 

Bhusa. 

Grain. 

Bhusa. 

Double supeiphosphate . . 

i 

Mds. 

13i 

Mde. 

33'f 

Mde. 

lOi 

Mds. 

X9t 

Double Bupersulphate of aminouia . 

2 

1)| 

3ii 

lO'J 

20 

No manure 

6 

13i 


10 

ISJ, 


Faddy. 


Treatment. , 

AVBBAOB TIE1.D PEB 
ACRE 1937-28. 

1 1 

j Paddy. Straw. 

Kesidnal effect of the following mnnnrcs which were applied 
to the previous crop of wheat 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Superphosphate... . 

ui 

m 

Bo. plu--! ammonium sulphate • . 

17* 

38i 

manure . ........ 

m 

39i 
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3. Bihar and Orissa .—An extensive series of experiments to ascertain 
the value of phosphatio manures is iu progress in this province. The 
results have not yet been fully worked i up and in many cases the trials 
are not yet complete. A brief summary inf the more important information 
at present available is given below, from which it will appear that on 
the whole better results have been obtained with compound manures of the 
ammophos type than with superphosphate. Ammophos has an important 
advantage in that it is distinctly less hygroscopic than many mixed fertilizers. 

(i) Sugarcane .—On the Sepaya Farm, in addition to a fair general 

manuring, an application of superphosphate and ammonium sulphate to 
supply 50 lbs. of PjOj and 40 lbs. of nitrogen per acre gave an increased 
yield of 165 niaunds of cane, valued at Rs. 55. An increase in super to 
provide 100 lbs. of P .,05 per acre gave an increase of 253 maunds of cane 
per acre, valued at Rs. 84, so that the additional application of phosphate 
gave a return of Rs. 29 against an expenditure of about Rs. 12. There 
are no figures to show the effect of ammonium sulphate alone, but an 
application of 100 lbs. of P 2 O 5 per acre at a cost of R's. 24 gave, in the 
present year, a return of about .Rs, CO pr a nett profit of Rs. 36 due to 
phosphate. ' 

On the Nawadah Farm in South Bihar where practically no crop can 
be grown to advantage without phosphatic manure it has been found that 
with an expenditure of Rs. 50 on manure, including 3 maunds of ammophos 
per acre costing about Rs. 24, a crop of 550 maund-s of sugarcane can be 
raised with irrigation. 

(ii) Paddy.—In an article publi.shed on page 104 of the Agricultural 
Journal of India, Vol. XVIII, Pt. 2, March, 1923, the economic results of 
phosphatio ruanuring for rice in South Bihar have been described. It ha:- 
been shown that 1 cwt. superphost)ha,te per acre applied plong with a green 
manure gave in one ease a return of Rs. 32 for an expenditure of about 
Rs. 8 . Difficulties, however, arose over the green manuring as it was not 
successful in all years. Ammophos was therefore substituted for this com¬ 
bination, and very definite results have been obtained with it for a number 
of years. It contains 17 per cent, of nitrogen and 20 per cent, of PjO., 
The earlier experiments showed that an application of 1 maund per acre of 
ammophos to rice at a cost of Rs. 9 gave on an average an increa.sed yield 
worth Rs. 18 per acre, or a nett profit; of Rs. 9. A similar figure wa.s 
obtained in 1928 on farm plots and cultivator’s plots. The results obtained 
in 1927 are tabulated below: — 


1 

1 

1 

Place of ! 

experiment. 

Traatraent. 

Increased yield 
per acre orer 
tmmatiured 
crop. 

1 

Jfett profit 
per acre 
due to 
raanur* 

Ebmarks. 


! 

Grain. 

Straw. 

iug. 




1 

Mds, 

Mds. 

Es. A. P. 

1 

Jamui Farm 
(Monghyr District) 

Aminoplioa 1 rad. 

1 per acre 

7 

21 

15 0 0 ! 

1 

* This increase is 
over an excellent 
unmanured crop of 
2Sk maunds per 
acre. 

Ifhurda 

(Puri District). 

Diamouphoe, 30 srs. 
per acre. (This is 
practioall.v pure 
aiimioniura phos¬ 
phate.) 

*61 


8 0 0 

Nawadah Farm 
(Gaya District) 

AmmoptoB 1 md- 
per acre. 



10 8 0 

A bad year for rice 

1 crop on the farm. 

'Cuttack 

Ammo pi os 

1 



4 8 0 

This increase was 
j over an application 

1 of oilcake at the 
j same cost. 
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(tii) Leguminous crops .—On the Gaya Farm, interesting results have been 
obtained with the use of superphosphate on leguminous crops. An applioa^ 
tion of 30 lbs. of as super at a cost of Rs. 7 per acre increased yield 
of soybeans from 8| to 12i maunds per acre, and gave a nett profit of 
Rs. 17. On the same farm a leguminous fodder crop (Meih) yielded 
91} maunds per acre without super and 141 maunds per acre with super— 
an increase worth Rs. 26 for an expenditure of Rs. 7. 

(iv) The results on the whole demoastrate the importance of a combina¬ 
tion of nitrogen and phosphoric acid for soils in Bihar and Orissa and 
experiments are in progress to determine the most profitable ratio of these 
constituents under different conditions, 

4. Bombay .—Superphosphate is not at present a fertilizer of importance 
in Bombay and the Department of Agriculture is not pushing it. 

5. Assam .—No systematic trials with phosphatic manures have been 
conducted in this province. A few experiments have been started at two 
of the farms this year. 

6. Burma .—The results obtained in this province from the use of phos- 
phatie manures applied singly or in combination with other manures on 
paddy are given in the following table. They demonstrate the superiority 
of compound manures of the ammophos type. 


Manure applied per acre. 

Total 
period of 
experiments. 

Average ; 
increase 
per acre 
over the 
controls. 

Remarks. 



% 


Bonemeal at 20 lbs. BjOs . 

5 years. 

26-5 


Superphosphate at 20 lbs. P 2 O;, . 

do. 

35-3 


F.y.m. at 30 lbs. N pHs super 
at 20 lbs. PjOj. 

do. 

43-5 


S' y m.. at 30 lbs. N plm super ] 
at ^ Ibe PaO,i pHl sulphate of 
potash at SO lbs- KjO. 

do. 

53 


Ammonium sulphate at 30 lbs. N 
plus Super at 20 lbs. P 2 O; plus 
sulphate of potash at 20 bs. 
K, 0 . 

do 

i 

j 33 

1 No profit was obtained in thg 
beginning due to high prices 

1 of manures. 

1 

j 

Ammophos (15% N and 20% PjOj) 
at 200 lbs. per acre. 

2 years. 

115-4 

1 A nett profit of Ks. 28-11 per 

j acre. 

Ammophos (11% If and 4S % P 5 O 5 ) 
at 200 lbs. per acre. 

do* 

90-8 

j A nett profit of Rs. 22 per acre. 

Lenuaphos (30% N and 18% PjOj) 

1 year. 

103-8 

1 A nett profit of Rs. 23 per acre. 

Diammophos (20 % N and 53 % 
P 3 O 5 .) 

do. 

110-9 

A nett profit of Rs. 18 per acre. 

Ammouium sulphate 30 lbs. If 
plus super at 45 lbs. PjOj. 

do. 

98-1 

i 

1A nett profit of Rs. 11 per acre. 


N 
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Bes'uUs of treats with manures carried out hy the Fertilizer Propaganda 

Company. 


i 

i 

Treatment. ] 

' 

Number 

of 

plots. 

Avsikage yield, 

PEE AOEE. j 

In- 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
' in- 
, crease. 

Nett 

profit 


PrOvinooB. 

Treated. 

i 

Control.; 

cteaao. 

per 

acre. 



ChilUsF. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

: 

Es. i. 

P. 

Bombay 

Snlpbate of aiunio- 
nia. 

1 

2,687 

: 

2,023 

b64 

33 

32 11 

0 


Sulphate of ammO' 
nia phm super 

1 

. 4,192 

2,112 

2,080 


46 13 

5i 

Madras 

Indigo refuse, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia 
and super. 

.1 

1,791 

625 

1,166 

186 

255 8 

O' 


F.y.m., sulphate of 
ammonia and 

super. 

1 

■ 1.250 

: 

886 

863 

40 

5S 12 

8 


F.y.m., indigo 

refuse, sulphate of 
ammonia aud 

super. 

1 

■ 1.192 

' 

880 

3J2 

35 

■ 

58 H 

4 

Mysore 

F.y.m., sxilphate 
of ammonia and 
super. 

1 

5,600 

4,460 

1,120 

25 

3C 8 

O' 

Bombay . 

CatM’je. 

Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. 

. 

7,530 

5,S16 

2,216 

41 

! 

108 13 

O' 


Sulphate' of ammo¬ 
nia pittn super. 

2 : 

4,418 

2,632 

1,786 

i 67 

40' 7 

1 


F.y.m.. sulphate 
of ammonia and 
super. 

Tobacco. 

Sulphate of potash, 
super and nitrate 
of soda. 

2 

8,2 .1.6 

8,771 

4,445 

117 

' 

172 7 

•A 

Bombay 

6 

1 

1,032 

i 

1 

093 

3S9 

48 

• 

30 7 

A 

Bombay 

Wheat. 

Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. 

ii 

i 830’ 

1 

I 

651 

179 

27 

6 1,5 

0 


Sulphate of ammo* 
nia super 

8 

920 

1 

?S9 

33 L 

56 

15 13 

6 


F.y.m,, sulphate 
of ainmoiiia and 
fixiper. 

7 

i 769 

I 

542 

227 

41 

6 1 

0 


Groundnut. 


j 






Madras 

Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia piu.' super. 

;3 

: 

2.594 

1,500 

1,094 

73 

59 9 

0 . 


Ragi, 

: 

1 

j 






Madras 

Farmyard mauure 
sulphate of amino- 
nia plus super. 

i 

j i.no 

1 

756 

35.i 

4G 

10 11 

6 
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ProTinoeB. 

■ 

Treatment. 

Number 

of 

plots* 

AvEftASE YIELD. 
PER ACRE. 

In-. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
in¬ 
crease. 

Nett 

profit 

per 

acre. 

Treated 

Control. 

crease. 


Onioiiti. 


Its. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Eb, a. p. 

Bombfty 

Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. 

2 

13,866 

8 868 

4,998 

56 

140 13 6 


Pondrette and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. 

1 

9.728 

6,809 

2,928 

43 

56 0 0 


F.y.in., sulphate 

of ammonia and 
super. 

] 

10,971 

8 ,6-iO 

2,331 

26 

11 S 11 


Besults of two years' work carried out by the Fertilizer Propaganda Com¬ 
pany of India to demonstrate the value of artificial fertilizers for 
various crops in India. 


Provinces 

Treatment. 

Number! 

of 

plots. ] 

AVEBAOB YIELD. 
PER ACRE. 

Treated JcontroL 

I 

In¬ 

crease. 

Per cen- 
tage of 
in¬ 
crease. 

Nett 

profit 

per 

acre. 



Paddy. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Bs. A, 

P. 

Madras 

Sulphate ammo¬ 
nia 

P 

3,091 

2,503 

00 

00 

23 

26 13 11 


Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia piw.'? super. 

2 <.) 

2,656 

2,330 

326 

13 

12 13 

6 

Hyderabad 

Do. do. 

23 

2,6.57 

2,;02 

756 

34 

IS 11 

9 

Mysore 

Do do. 

4 

3,081 

1,988 : 

1,093 

54 

36 11 

0 

Bombay 

Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. 

7 

3,374 

2,508 

866 

34 

30 0 

0 


Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia super. 

1 

3,881 

2,161 

1,720 

79 

25 2 

9 


Farmyard manure 
and su'pbate of 
ammonia. 

3 

2,760 

1,920 

S40 

43 

29 12 

0 

Bnrma 

Amipophos 

Potato. 

... 

2,542 

1,250 

1,292 

103-4 

32 6 

3 

Bombay 

F.y.m,. sulphate of 
ammonia, super 
and sulphate of 
potash 

F.ym . Nitrate of 
.soda, super and 
sulphate of potash 

6 

15,699 

9,876 

5,824 

59 

124 1 

4 


6 

13,866 

9,875 ‘ 

3,991 

40 

74 0 10 

Mysore 

F.y.m., sulphate 
of, ammonia and 
super. 

Ooiton. 

2 

11,340 

7,560 

3,780 

50 

107 S 

0 

Bombay 

Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. 

67 

351 

246 

105 

42 

8 6 

1 


Sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia pine super. 

3 

443 

258 

185 

71 

19 5 

4 


Sulphate of ammo- 
niapiMS cake. 

12 

517 

323 

194 

60 

19 15 

9 


N 2 
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Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

(1) Letter B. 0. G. D.-277-29, dated the 26th February, 1929, from the 
Director of AgriciUture, Madras. 


Manures—Phosphatic fertilisers—position in the Madras Presidency— 

Summarised. 

With reference to your letter, dated-the lltli February, 1929, I have the 
honour to enclose herewith in duplicate a note on the points aaised regard¬ 
ing the position of phosphatic fertilisers in this Presidency. 


Enclosure. 

Note regarding the position of phosphatic fertilisers in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

In the Madras Presidency the Agricultural Department have carried out 
and published Soil Surveys of the Tanjore delta, the Guntur delta, the Kistna 
delta, the Godavari delta, the Periyar tract, and the Malabar district. In 
the majority of cases a deficiency in available phosphoric acid has been found, 
and in the Tanjore delta, and the Periyar tract this deficiency is very marked 
indeed figures as low as 0-002 per cent.; being common. 

2. In practice it has been found that in the case of paddy certainly, and 
probably in the case of other crops also, if the percentage of available phos¬ 
phoric acid falls below 0-01 the soil will respond to an application of phosphatic 
fertiliser. In many cases Nitrogen, imjiortant as it is, is not the controlling 
factor and the full benefit of nitrogenous fertilisers is not obtained unless 
phosphate is applied at the same. time. ; 

3. An extensive and detailed series of experiments was carried out on an 
Experiment Station in the Tanjore delta, Manganallur Experiment Station, 
for li series of years and these established the following facts* : — 

(o) Insoluble phosphates like Bone meal and Rock phosphate, though 
not immediately available do become available fairly quickly, 
especially if used in conjunction with organic matter like green 
leaf, 

(b) The average increased j'ield from the application of bone meal and 

rock phosphates is practically the same. 

(c) The greatest increased yield is obtained by the application of fish 

manure, due to the stimulating effect of the organic nitrogen 
present. 

id) When superphosphate is used the following increased gain yields 


are obtained :—- 

No super . . . : . . . . . 100 

100 lbs. of super . . . . . . 130 

200 lbs. „ . . ; . ... 123 

300 lbs. ,,.. 139 

400 lbs. .140 


(e) Superphosphate in conjunction with green leaves gives the highest 
yields, i.e., a combination of phosphate with organic nitrogen. 


* Bulletin No. 85 of the Madras Agricultural Department .—A summary 
of the results of the Experiments on paddy conducted at the Manganallur 
Agricultural station, 1923. 
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<J) The continuous use of cattle manure greatly inci'eases the cropping 
value of the land, 

4. When we try to translate these results into practice on the ryots’ land 
we at once encounter difficulties connected with the source of supply and 
the cost of phosphatic manures. There is never enough cattle manure to go 
round, hut this difficulty can be largely overcome hy supplementing it with 
artificial nitrogenous fertilisers, such as sulphate of ammonia, which have 
in recent years become cheap and easily obtainable. The phosphate problem, 
however, still remains to be solved. Our sources of supply are— 

(a) Fish manure made on the West Coast of the Presidency, 

(b) A deposit of rock phosphate near Trichinopoly, 

(c) Bones, and 

(d) Superphosphate. 

5, Fisk Manure ..—The supply of this-material is variable and cannot be 
depended upon. In recent years the catch of fish has been small and the 
price of the material has become too high for the ryots, especially when it has 
to be transported over long distances. There is a big export of fish manure 
to Ceylon and Japan and the e.xport price is out of all proportion to its value 
in India for low priced crops like paddy, and the demand has now reached 
such a stage that even in years when fish are plentiful the price does not 
fall much. This will be seen from the following t.able which shows the ex- 


ports of Pish 

manure and 

fish guano 

from the Madras 

Presidency. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Price Rs. 

A’ear. 

Tons. Price R 

1909-10 

8,653 


1916-17 . 

9,031 

140 

1910-11 

. 14,249 


1917-18 . 

10,374 

125 

1911-12 

. 16,199 

96 

1918-19 , 

16,459 

85 

1912-13 

. 18,002 

90 

1919-20 . 

34,284 

110 

1913-14 

. 10,899 

100 

1920-21 . 

9,581 

120 

1914-15 

2,266 

HO 

1921-22 . 

6,655 

120 

1915-16 

2,338 

126 

1922-23 . 

14,644 

125 


6, Trichinopoly Bock Fhosphaie.s .—Near Trichinoijoly there is a dep )sit 
of phosphatic nodules estimated to contain 8 million tons. These nodules 
contain 56 to 59 per cent, of phosphate of lime and about 16 per cent, car¬ 
bonate of lime, the latter rendering their conversion into superphosphate 
uneconomical by the sulphuric acid process. Attempts have been made to 
utilise them in a finely powdered form, but with little success. Experiments 
carried out by the Agricultural Department have yielded somewhat incon¬ 
clusive ansd inconsistent results when this phosphate is used in conjunction 
with green leaf and organic manure. This is possibly because the material 
was not ground sufficiently finely. It might be possible to manufacture 
superphosphate from it by an electrical process, but if at any time it is found 
possible to develop this deposit, care should be taken to avoid its exploitation 
lor the benefit of countries outside India. Attempts have already been made 
to export it to Ceylon. Restrictions should be imposed by export duties or 
other means, to ensure its use in the Tanjore and neighboui’ing deltas, or at 
any rate for the benefit of the Madras ryots. 

7. Bones .—By far this biggest source of indigenous phosphate is bones 
which can easily be collected and which are not difficult to grind. The effect 
(if hone meal when used wdth green leaf or other orgiinic nmnure has been 
conclusively proved to be very beneficial. But the controlling factor is price. 
Here again there is a very large export demand and the price of bone meal 
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has increased year by year until it is now so bigb that it scarcely pays to 
use it. This will be seen from the following table: — 


Now we may take it, as a rei 
cwt, of bone meal will give an 



Export from 

Exports from 
Madras 

Price per 

Year. 

British India 
ifi tons. 

Presidency 
in tons. 

ton. 




Rs. 

1909 


10,909 


1910 


8,181 

65 

1911 


8,560 

70 

1912 


9,303 

80 

1913 


9,426 

85 

1914 


7,143 

80 

1915 


6,146 

75 

1916 


6,039 

75 

1917 


3,920 

60 

1918 

. 

5,654 

65 

1919 

. * 

11,744 

80 

1920 


9,262 

110 

1921 •) 


9,143 

90 

1922 j ■ 

. . C'Ojt’OU < 

I QA Kf"! C 

8,276 

110 

1923 7 ■ 

1924 i ■ 

1920 7 ■ 

1926 5 ' 

. . 0^,0/1 ^ 
90,'695 ■] 
70.987 V 
84-297 5 

16.797 

9.608 

7,492 

7,894 

120 

1927 

. 

5,748 


1028 



120 


suit of experiments, that the addition of one 
increased yield of paddy of about 200 lb. of 
gram per acre. On this basis the economics of the position are as follows, the 
harvest price of rice in 1928 being taken at Es. 8-11-0 per 100 lbs. 


Value of 
increased 
yield in. 


Rs. 

17 


A. P. 
6 10 


Bs. 65 
per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

14' 3 0 


Profit with Bone meal at 

Rs. 85 
per ton. 


Rs. 120 
per ton. 


Rs, A. p. 
13 3 0 


Rs. 

11 


A. P. 

7 0 


If the market price of paddy falls while the price of bone meal rises, the 
margin of profit is still further reduced. 

It would, therefore, appear to be worth while endeavouring to reduce the 
price of hone meal to the I'yot in some way or other if this is possible in order 
that he may be able to use this large source of indigenous phosphate at a pro¬ 
fit. I ani quite aware of the difficulties in the way of this and the arguments 
raised against any form of export control or tax by those opposed to such 
measures, including the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India themselves, 
but I still submit that the question is worthy of greater examination and 
consideration than it has yet received. It should be borne in mind that 
there are possibilities of usifig bone meal in other ways than apply¬ 
ing it directly to the land in its raw state. Work on the utilization 
of the natural sulphur oxidizing power of certain soil bacteria for the 
solubilization of the phosphate of bone meal by composting carried out at 
Pusa showed that in a compost of bone meal sulphur, sand and charcoal the 
percentage of soluble P.O,, increased from 23'5 to 64'2 in 16 weeks and the 
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superiority of the compost as a manure was well marked in field trials. 
The use of bone meal in the preparation of the synthetic farm yard manure 
is related to this. It has been found that the addition of bone meal to 
composts of waste materials made by the Kothamsted method enables ferment¬ 
ation to take place much more rapidly and completely than when it is 
omitted. It also finds a useful place in the preparation of cattle manure by 
improved methods sr;ch as the loose box system or the dry earth system to 
supplement the phosphatic content of such a manure which is generally 
deficient in this plant food. Its use in all these ways is dependent upon its 
price. 


8. Superphosphate .—Under present conditions the bulk of the superphos¬ 
phate used in India is imported, but in the Madras Presidency, Messrs. Parry 
(& Co., have for many years manufactured this fertiliser. The raw materials 
are sulphuric acid which they make for themselves, and bone char from their 
sugar factories. Tlie supplies of the latter are very limited and the firm are 
now in the process of erecting, I understand, a small plant which should be 
capable of turning out 3,000 tons of super per annum. The cost of the acid, 
however, is high and the price of the fertiliser is not likely to fall below the 
cost of the imported product. 

The price of superphosphate in the Presidency is shown in the following, 
table. 




Rs. 1 



Rs. 

Year. 


per ton. { 

Year, 


per ton 

1909 


6o i 

1917 


85 

1910 


. 65 1 

1918 


90 

1911 


66 1 

1919 


90 

1912 


70 

1920 


. 100 

1913 


71 ! 

1921 


. 110 

1914 


70 i 

1922 


. 100 

1915 


76 ' 

1923 


. 105 

1916 


80 i 

1924 


98 


Like all other fertilisers the price had a tendency to rise steadily until quite 
recently. Other distributing firms have recently come into the market, parti¬ 
cularly Nitrams, Ltd., and at the present moment Superphosphate can be 
purchased at Ks, 80 per ton. 

It will be noted, however, that even at this price it is nearly double the 
cost that it is in England. The following analysis of the cost was supplied 
to me b}’ a distributing firm in 1926. Since then these items have been re¬ 
duced so as to bring the retail price down to Rs. 4-8-0 per ewt. and it does 
not appear likely that it will be possible to maimfacture superphosphate in 
India much cheaper than it can be imported. 

£ s. d. 


London quotation 20 x 26 for Superiihosphate 

S. P. 30 % ecc-works.2 16 3 

Sea freight, insurance, etc. . . . . . 1 16 0 


Cost e.i.f. Indian port . . . - • 4 11 3 

Rs. A. P. 

Equivalent to. 62 0 0 

Landing ch.arge.s, harbour dues, etc. . . . 5 5 0 
Carting to godown . . . . • ■ 1 12 0 

Carting from godown to railway station . . 1 12 0 


Commissions to propagandists, sub-agents, banias, 
godown rent ....... 

Indo-Agri. profit 
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Rs. A. P. 

Selling price f.o.r. Madias . . . . 83 0 0 

Average cost of freight up country, depots and 
cartage and handling at destination . . 12 4 0 

Share of depot rent and salaries . - . 5 0 0 

Cost of rebagging damaged bags and possible 

losses from burst bags . ; . . . . 7 12 i) 


Retail «j!;-depot selling rate @ Rs. 5-8-0 per cwt. 110 0 0 


Even at Rs. 4-8-0 per cwt. the price is high as compared with the price 
in England and any duty on it is to be deprecated as it would tend to raise 
its price still further. ; 


Nitroyen-pliosphate wtificiul fertilisers. 

A number of new artificial fertilisers are now being put on the market 
under a variety of trade names, such as ammophos, leunophos, nitrophoska, 
etc., in which the nitrogen and phosphate are combined in various propor¬ 
tions, that is to say they are ammonium phosphates. These should have a 
great future. Theoretically they should do away with the need of applying 
nitrogen and phosphate as separate feirtilisers and have the advantage of a 
saving in labour and transport. In tbe eyes of the Agricultural Department 
they have the advantage of compelling the ryot to use phosphate which he 
at present too often neglects. 

It remains for the Agricultural Departments to test out these fertilisers 
scientifically and to determine just what proportions of nitrogen and phos¬ 
phate are needed for different types of soil and crops, and any desired 
combination can be made. It i.s also; necessary to determine whether it is 
advisable to apply the nitrogen and phosphate in one dose and at one time 
instead of separately and at different times in the crops’ growth. It will 
no doubt take a little time before the Agricultural Department have made 
up their mindst upon these points, but should their verdict be in favour of 
the combined fertili.ser, there is a great possibility of this type of fertiliser 
replacing the nitrogen and phosphate as separate fertilisers. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the present need for superphosphate may be short 
lived and this aspect of the situation should be very carefully considered 
before any steps ai'e taken to subsidi.^ or encourage its manufacture in this 
country on a large scale by protecting the sulphuric acid industrx'. There 
will no doubt alw.ays be a certain demand for superphosphate, but it is quite 
on the cards that thi.s demand will not increase, in fact it may actually 
decrease siioiild these new fertilisers justify the claims that are made for 
them. 


(2) Letter No. Ii.O.C.V-:277-B9, dated 19th March, 1929, from the Virector 
of Agriculture, Madras. 

During the course of my evidence I was asked to submit figures to suh- 
staiitiate my statement that it would be cheaper to use an ammonium 
phosphate fertiliser than a mixture of .sulphate of ammonia and superphos¬ 
phate. Some figures were .supplied at the time to the Chairman by some 
one else and be remarked that this latter mixture was cheaper. I was not 
•satisfied with this but left it at the; time. 
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2. 1 now give tlie correct figures which are as follows. I have taken 
the standard dressing to be the one we use here on paddy, vie., 80 lbs. 
•ttlphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. of superphosphate per acre. 


Manurial dressing. 

N 

PA 

Cost. 

Trade price. 

so lb. sulphate of ammonia . 

112 lb. superphosphate 

116-48 

2128^ 

Rs. .4. P. 

6 5 0 

4 0 0 

hs. A. p. 

176 12 0 jer ton. 

SO 0 0 „ 

82| lb. Leunoptos 

16-48 

16'48 1 

10 5 0 

8 12 0 

10 5 C per 100 lb. 

100 lb. Ammophos 20 ; 20 . 

16 

20 

11 0 0 

11 0 0 


3. Now it will be seen that 100 lb. of Ammophos is the nearest approach 
to the standard mixture and at present it costs annas eleven more to 
supply the same amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. To set against 
this, however, is the fact that we are transporting 100 lb. instead of 192 lb., 
that is to say, the freight and transport charges from Madras to the field 
are 3 ust halved and it becomes, as I stated, a cheaper thing to us© even 
at the present price which will undoubtedly be lowered hefoie long. 


Director of Industries, Bombay. 

Leiier No. I. B. Ct2—dated the 31st October, 1928. 

With reference to your letter No. 179-T., dated the 9tb October, 1928, 
addressed to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, General Depart¬ 
ment, I am directed by Government to forward to you copies (with five spare 
copies) of the correspondence between this office and the Dhai'amsi Morarji 
Chemical Company, Limited, and the Eastern Chemical Company, Limited, 
and also correspondence with Messrs. Kemp & Co., Powel & Co. and the 
Alembic Chemical Company for the information of the Board. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. I. B. — S1~S592, dated the 17th September, 192*1, from F. E. 
Bharueha, Esq., L.M.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.E., Director of Industries, 
Bombay, to Messrs. The Eastern Chemical Go., Ltd., Bombay, and The 
Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Go., Ltd., Bombay. 

I have to request you to kindly let me know what progress has been made 
by 'your firm in the production of chemicals which are essential in the various 
manufacturing industries and the kind of chemicals manufactured with their 
monthly output. If difficulties are experienced in obtaining the raw materials 
or in their manufacture, what these are and how you propose they can be 
surmounted. The object of the present inquiry is to advise Government 
whether any steps could he taken for local manufacture of chemicals with a 
view to reducing the large imports of chemicals, drugs and medicines into 
Bombay. I attach for ready reference a statement showing figures of imports 
of these articles for the five years ending 1923-24. I have not at hand the 
figures of last year but those previous to that year are a fair indication of 
the large import trade in foreign chemicals. 

I would therefoi’e request that you will he so good as to furnish me with 
the required information so far as chemicals manufactured by your firm are 
concerned. Kegarding medicines and drugs I am asking for information from 
firms engaged in their manufacture. 1 shall appreciate any views you may 
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have_ to give concerning the general question of the local manufacture of 
chemicals, etc. 

The favour of an early reply is requested. 


Statement showing figures 

of imports of. chemicals, etc. 

193S-n. 

for five years ending 

Year. 

Chomicftls. 

Drugs and Medicines l 


Rs. 

Rb. 

1919-20 

49,88,471 

96,32,803 

1920-21 

94,77,887 

96,16,786 

1921-22 

63,75,164 

76,63,097 

1922-23 

67,11,352 

79,90,107 

1923-24 

65,88,005 

81,07,776 


Rnolosure No. 2. 

Dopi/ of letter No. E. C. L. 27i, dated the S2nd Septemher, 1936, from, The 
Eastern Chemical Co., Ltd., to F. E. Bharueha, Esq., L.M.E., M.I.M.E., 
M, I. E., Director of Industries, Bombay. 

We - have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. I. B. 
31—3592 of the 17th instant. 

We thank you for giving us the figures of the total imports of chemicals 
for the five years ending 1923-24 and if you can give us an indication of the 
separate values of the chief chemicals included in these figures, it would be of 
eonsiderable assistance to us and we will give you all the information we 
possess with regard to each item. 

By the same opportunity we will forward you a statement showing the 
various chemicals at present manufactured by us together with our monthly 
output and particulars of the difficulties wo have to overcome in obtaining 
supplies of raw materials. 

Enclosure No. 3. 

dopy of letter No. I. ,71. dated the 2Sth Sepfetiihei', 1936, from. 

F. E. Bharueha, Esq., L.M.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.E., Director of Industries, 
Bombay, to Messrs. Kem.p <(; Co., Ltd., Bombay, N. Powell d Co., Lid., 
Bom,hay, The Alembic Chemical Co., Ltd., Bombay, The Gujarat Chem.ical 
Wortis, Ahmedahad, Bhikha Kallytinji (k do., Mndan Sons A- do., and 
Cash Chemists, Bombay. 

It has been suggested to this Department in view of large imports of 
chemicals, drugs and medicines into Bombay for the last 5 years that steps 
could be taken for their local manufacture and this question so far as it relates 
to the mami fact lire of chemicals has been referred to the manufacturing firms 
of Bombay. It is in connection with the question of medicines and drugs 
that I have to request you to he so good as to let me know the progress your 
firm may have made in the manufacture of drugs and medicinal preparations 
and whether any difficulties were or have been experienced in the collection 
of raw materials, their manufacture and sale of finished products. If there 
have been difficulties, their nature may be stated, I may also be informed 
whether your firm are fully equipped to meet the Indian demand and if so to 
what extent. The total value of drugs and medicines manufactured and sold 
during a normal year may kindly bo stated, and any useful information which 
you could give will be greatly appreciated. I am making this enquiry with 
a view to advise Government what steps could be taken as would reduce the 
large import trade in drugs and medicines. I attach a statement showing 
figures of value of these articles imported into Bombay for the five years 
ending 1938-24 exclusive on account of purchase by Government for your 
information. 

I would therefore request you to kindly give me the detailed information 
on the subject and shall be glad to receive your views and criticisms in the 
matter. The favour of an early reply is requested. 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Copy of letter, dated the 30th September 19S6, from Messrs. Kemp & Co., Ltd,, 
Bombay, to the Director of Industries, Bombay. 

In reply to your letter No. I. B. 31—3701^ dated the 28th instantj we have 
to state that the amount of goods manufactured by us last year was 3,60,000 
and that by doubling the Indian staff, our plant equipment which is up to 
date is capable of producing five times that amount. 

The most of our crude materials are imported from England as unfortun¬ 
ately we are unable to trust the purity of drugs from Local Markets. 

We also find that we can import these drugs at the same price, sometimes 
cheaper in spite of the infinitely better quality. 


Enclosure No. 6. 


Copy of letter, dated the 5th October 1926, from N. Powell ch Co., to the 
Director of Industries, Bombay. 


With reference to your letters Nos. I. B. 31—8700 and -3786, dated 28th 
and 30th September i926, respectively, we beg to state that we have been 
manufacturing Surgical Instruments, Aseptic Hospital Furniture, Invalid’s 
Furniture, Artificial Limbs, Splints, Trusses, Belts, aU sorts of Orthopedic 
appliances, etc., for the last 27 years and have been supplying them through¬ 
out India, Burma, Ceylon, Aden, Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, 
etc. There is not a single Civil or Military Hospital in this country that 
does not possess some goods of our manufacture. 

2. In the year 1904 we had a very largo orcler from the Government of 
Bombay for equipping Sir J. J. Hospital. Again in the year 1909 we had 
another order worth about Rs. 60,000 for supplying Aseptic Hospital Punii- 
ture to the Bai Motlibai Hospital, Sir J. J. Hospital and several other 
Hospitals in the Presidency. 

3. During the War we used to get regular orders from the Military Works, 

Simla, for supplying Aseptic Hospital Furniture to the War Hospitals in 
India, Alexandria, Mesopotamia and Persian Gulf. Government had 
confidently entrusted us with the work of fitting the several Base, Field and 
War Hospitals. The task was uiidoubtedly the difficiilt one that confronted 
us, but by keeping our factory working day and night, we managed to render 
our help and did the work to the entire satisfaction of the officers con(»rned. 
You will be convinced of this by perusing the testimonials some of which wo 
have printed in the booklet sent herewith. The Lady Hardinge War 
Hospital, Cumbaln Hill Hospital, Gerard Freeman-Thomas War 

Hospital, Alexandra War Hospital and Scindia’s Convalescent Home were all 
fitted up and equipped by us. 

4. We rendered valuable service to Government during the War by treat¬ 
ing a large number of soldiers, both Indian and European, free of charge by 
electricity in onr Institute. Our Medico-Electric Institute is the only one of 
its kind in India and it is equipped with all the apparatus required for giving 


X-Ray and Electric treatment, 

5, We are now the Pioneers in the manufacture of Artificial limbs. We 
have attained so much success in our Deformity Branch that from the year 
1924 the Secretary of State for India in Council has been pleased to appoint 
us contractors for supplying Artificial limbs and Deformity appliances to 
patients belonging to the Civil and Military Hospitals throughout India. 

6. Nearly 40 years ago was the foundation of our business laid and since 
then we have been endeavouring onr best to bring our different lines to 
fection In order to meet the demand for Pharmaceutical preparations that 
is increasing day by day we had to install number of modern machinery at a 
great experuse. ‘ We have spent lacs of rupees in equipping onr works and 
laboratories with the required plant and machinery and the proper buildings, 
ft i.s really a wonder to us as to how the Government is .still not aware of this 
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when we has^e been already getting bminess from them. Mr. Bell, who waa 
the Director of Industries, had visited our place with Sir M. Viswesar Aiyar 
some years ago and had personally seen our works. 

7. We are manufacturing Pharmaceutical preparations since the year 191S. 
Our Laboratory is well equipped having all the modern apparatus and machin¬ 
ery and is worked on Electric and Steam Power. We manufacture all B. P. 
Pharmaceutical preparations such as Tinctures, Extracts, Liniments, Powders, 
Ointments, Spirits, Tablets, etc., etc., iunder the supervision of highly quali¬ 
fied chemists. In fact we are in a position to meet any demand for these pre¬ 
parations which are prepared according to the B. P. Standard. All prepara¬ 
tions containing spirit are prepared in our Bonded Warehouse which is one 
of the best and most up-to-date. 

8. We are at present experiencing some difiBcuIty in obtaining Rectified 
Spirit for our Medicinal preparations. There are only few Distilleries in the 
Bombay Presidency and the manufacturers of Spirit have actually mono¬ 
polised the situation. The Government Distilleries should, therefore, begin to 
sell the spirit at the lowest prices free of duty to the Manufacturers of Medi¬ 
cinal preparations who possess bonded warehouses. We understand the Gov¬ 
ernment Medical Stores are manufacturing the spirituous preoarations. If 
this is a fact they are coming in the way of manufacturers like ourselves and 
we are afraid this will impede the progress of the industry. 

9. As regards the Crude Drugs, we buy some from the Indian market, 
some from New York and London and Hamburg Markets. These we have to 
purchase in large quantities in different seasons. 

10. In conclusion we shall be highly obliged if your goodself will kindly 
give us an appointment and pay us a visit so that we may take you round our 
works and show you both our Surgical Factory and Pharmaceutical Labora¬ 
tory, You may then get a personal knowledge and find out what we are 
actually doing. We .shall feel much obliged if you kindly inform^ this to the 
Stores Department so that they, too, will be able to get an idea of our 
capacity. 


Enclosure No. 6, 

Copy of Utter No. 8833, dated the mh October 1926, from the Mei)\Me 
Chemical Works Co., Ltd., Baroda, to the Director of Industries, 
Bombay. 

With reference to your letter No. I. B. 31—3699, dated the 28th September 
1926 we have the honour to state that the Alembic Chemical Works^ Company 
is a Limited concern formed and started in 1907 within British territor.y vvith 
its registered office at Bombay with the object of promoting chemical indus¬ 
tries on this side of India. 

Reirardincr the difficulties experienced by our company are summarised in 
tbe memorandum .submitted by our Mr. B. D. Amin showing the require 
meiits of the spirit industry, copy of which is enclosed herewith foi youi 

perusal. • j • I 

Our Mr. B. D. Amin also recorded evidence before the Indian Indtirtna! 
Commission in 1917 perusal of which will throw great light on various difficul¬ 
ties experienced in the development of various industries copy of which is 
enclosed herewith. 


plays a very important part as a chief 
of chemical medicinal as well as other 


It is a well known fact that Alcohol 
ingredient or solvent in a large number 
industrial preparations. 

The Commercial and Industrial community of this country naturally 
expects a favourable industrial policy from the Government following on the 
report of the Industrial Commission yhich has the following ob.servationa 

regarding this question, . c n j ■ 

“ We recommend that a more liberal policy should be followed by tne 
Excise authorities in respect of the class of denaturant prescri >ed 
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and more regard might be paid to the likelihood rather than to 
the mere possibility of frauds upon the revenue.” 

Our company is fully equipped to meet the Indian demand as we are manu¬ 
facturing about four hundred gallons of Rectified Spirit of 68° 0. p, per day. 

Our company has made great progress in the manufacture of drugs and 
jnedioinal preparations after the reduction of duty on spirituous medicinal 
preparations. The greatest difficulty at present which we are experiencing is 
with regard to transport facilities. W© have submitted a case to the Rates 
Advisory Committee as per clause 4 of Railway Board Notification No. fiOfi-T., 
dated 25th March 1926, copy of which we herein enclose for your support. The 
rates fixed and classed by the Railway are so prohibitive that unless the reduc¬ 
tion in freight rates is made it is very difficult to compete with imported 
Java spirit. 

Cost of Rectified Spirit placed at the Distillery is Re. 1-8-0 per gallon 
and the cost of denatured spirit which is styled as Industrial Alcohol is 
Re. 1-10-0 per gallon and the alcohol percentage in both the Rectified Spirit 
and Industrial Alcohol being the same there is no reason why the railway 
fixed freights for Rectified Spirit under class 9 and denatured spirit or Indus¬ 
trial Alcohol under class 4 and medicines under class 8 and medicinal herbs 
or leaves and country drugs under class 4 at Railway Risk as there is no pro¬ 
vision of rate under owner’s risk. 

The total value of drugs in medicines manufactured and sold during a 
normal year is about Rs. 6,00,000. 

Spirituous medicinal preparations manufactured in India are restricted 
for free movements from province to province as each Provincial Government 
have not uniform excise rules and regulations and each provincial govern¬ 
ment wants to charge excise duty on articles consumed within its province, 
whereas in the case of imported spirituous preparation there is a free move¬ 
ment from province to province as they are required to pay custom duty of 
the Government of India at the place of import. 


Enclosure No. 7. 

Copy of letter, dated the ISth October 19S&, from The Alembic Chemical TTorbi 
Co., Ltd., Baroda, to the Agent, B., B. dc G. I. Bailway, Bombay. 

Subject .—Rates for Ayurvedic medicines and British Pharmacopia medi¬ 
cines and other perfumery, etc., prepared locally in Indian Factories. 

We beg to state that we manufacture in our factory situated at Baroda 
the following articles: — 

1. Ayurvedic medicines. 

2. Indian Perfumery from perfumed spirit. 

3. Rectified spirit for use in Industrial purposes and as a solvent for 

medicinal drugs and manufacture of alkaloids from vegetable 

drugs and certain other articles. 

4. Essences for Syrups and aerated waters. 

6. British Pharmacopia medicines containing spirit. 

6. Potable spirits such as Brandy, Whisky, Gin, Ginger Wine, Masala 

Liquor and country liquor for Abkari Farm. 

7. Furniture polishes and Lacquers. 

8. Denatured spirit for burning and motive power commercially called 

Methylated spirit. 

Chief raw material for the manufacture of spirit both potable and Indus¬ 
trial is Mahuwa flowers and is brought to our factory siding in full waggon 
loads from Chhota Udepur side to Baroda via. Vishwamitri and we are made 
to pay Be. 0-1-2 per B. M. from Vishwamitri to our siding for a distance of 
three miles on Broad Gauge Section of your railway. 
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The above articles manufactured at our factory at Baroda are exported 
to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Karachi, for sale and export therefrom 
to other parts. They are also despatched locally to stations in India such aa 
Ahmedabad, Hyderabad (Sind), Shikarpur, Succor, Delhi, Agra Fort, Oawn- 
pore, Amritsar, Lahore, Benares, Allahabad, Surat, Nagpur, Belgauin, 
Ahmednagai', Poona, Nasik, Bntlam, Indore, Hyderabad (Deccan), etc. 

Enclosed herewith i.s a statement A lowing different rates taken out from 
the Goods Tariff, Part 1-A now in force ion B., B. & C. T. Railway. 

It would appear therefrom that no rates are quoted for Ayurvedic medi¬ 
cines and other drugs prepared in our factory and owing to the absence of 
which Ave have to admit any nomenclaiture applied by the Raihvay station 
master as he may find suitable out of those quoted in the Tariff. 

We iiiay mention here that Ayurvedic medicines contain no .spirit and for 
the purpo.se of railway conveyance are quite harmless. Medicines manu¬ 
factured according to the requirements of “ British Pharmacopia ” do no 
doubt contain small quantity of spirit bpt they are also harmless. 

To encourage Indian Indnstrie.s, while the Provincial Governments in 
India have lowered the Excise Duty from Rs. 21-14-0 to Rs. 5 per proof 
gallon of .spirit contained in medicines and made the concession appUcahle to- 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories in Bond, the Railway companies have made no 
reduction in the freights. The rates now in force compared with those of 
pre-war time are abnormally high and prohibitive for an enterprise started 
in India. For articles and drugs imported from foreign countries into- 
Bombay there are several quotations of tow special rates anil B., B. & 0. I. 
Railway Goods Tariff, Part T-B is full ofj,sucb quotations. 

Besides, the present olas.sifiootion and nomenclature is so arranged that 
it helps the imported goods and where there is a slight difference there is a 
quotation of special rate. We would here submit that from a carrier’s point 
of view the Railway Company should ta-eat both the exports to foreign coun¬ 
tries and the despatch of Indian made goods from one station to another same- 
way as they do in the case of import traffic. If quotations of rates from 
Ports are compared with those quot-ed from inland places in India where 
similar articles are manufactured or prepared the difference will be self 
explanatory. 

Recently a port has been opened at Okha b.v H. H. the Gaikwad’s Govern¬ 
ment and there is another port Bedi near Jamnagar station. If you -will 
please see the recent reduction made in rates on goods imported vid these 
ports you will find they have quoted '200 pie per niaund per mile for all classes 
of goods irrespective of their quality without any terminals—either short 
distance or other terminals and -100 per mile per maund for 1st and 2nd 
classes and ‘160 per mile per maund for other eight classes vid Bedi Bunder. 
There also both the terminals are foregone. At these rates the charges for 
medicines (irrespective of any classes) imported vid Okha Port come to 
Be. 0-2-7 for a distance of l.o6 miles to Ra.ikot and Re. 0-0-6 for a distance of 
.53 miles from Bedi Bunder to Rajkot for I and TI cla.ss goods, whereas the 
rates from Bombay to Sachin a distance of 156 miles for medicinal prepara¬ 
tions at 8th class will ivork out Re. 0-14-8'per maund. 

We therefore request that a more liberal vieiv should be taken by your 
Railway to foster our industry and the rafjes as now quoted for the convey¬ 
ance of medicinal drugs containing spirit or no spirit and other articles 
manufactured by our factory at Baroda may be reduced and brought to the 
lei'el of 1st class. 

It is an admitted fact that ivith facilities afforded in transit charges the 
trade in the country gets an impetus and is hound to increase and with this 
increase both the railway company and the trader will be a helping factor to 
each other automatically. During the last 5 years the railway earnings have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. TTiis is of course due to the development of 
G'ade in the country and in fairness of the circumstances the railway authori¬ 
ties should not be partial to their intere.sts .alone. The profits of the com- 
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■pany swell up, not only by Foreign Imports but tlie indigenous indu^ries also 
•contribute their share which is comparatively not a small one. It follows 
therefore that the latter should also in return get facilities by way of reuucea 
rates for the transmission of their mannfactures. 

Further, the statistics show that there is a great reduction in the working 
expenditure of the Railways as compared with the previous years and it is 
hoped that this would receive attention when considering our application ror 
reduction in rates. 

As announced by the Railway Board, the above application is you 

for submission to the Rates Advisory Committee as the rates affert more 
than one railway but the traffic originates at Baroda on B., B. cc (<• 
Railway, 

A. 

Bailway Freights. 

The present railway freights on the following articles are olasseil a-; 


under : — 


Name of the article. 

Railway 

risk. 

Owiier’s 

risk 

Rbmaeks. 

Alisolute Alcohol .... 


9 


Ale and Beer uioluding' Porter and 


2 


Stouts. 




Bottles. 

B 

2 


Camphor. 


6 


Cardamom. 

4 



Catechu. 




■Caustic Soda . ... 


2 


•Chemicals not explosive . . 


... 


Chloroform ..... 

8 



Cinchona . 

4 



Cinnamoui. 

6 

4 


Corks . 

4 



CulieTjs or Gnbebeliini 

G 



Country drugs . ... 

4 



Drugs, imported .... 

8 



'Prug’S, Narcotio, Bhaiig, Gaiija . 

<1 



Empties. 

1 



Essences 

9 

... 


lEther. 

9 

S 


Glass Carboys. 

6 

4 


Olycetiue, cryHe - • • 

2 

... 
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Name of the article. 

Railway 

risk. 

Owner’s 

risk. 

Glycerine other than crude . . 

4 


Gum . , . 

4 

2 

Industrial Alcohol including denatured 

6: 

4 

Alcohol, Denatured spirit ordinary. 
Denatured spirit special, Methylated 

Denatured spirit 

ordinary and speci- 

spirit, Mahua spirit denatured. 

al and n 
spirit ar 
equal t< 
clasis. 

icthyiatea 
e charged 
second 

Mahua flowers . . . • ■ 

2 

1 ove 
jai 

By 
1 Pil 
By 

the Gn¬ 
at-Broach 
. and Kaj- 
ila State 

Medical stores, imported . 

8 


Medicinal herbs , , . . 

4 


Medicinal leaves .... 

4 


Medicines. 

8 

... 

Medicines, Narcotio .... 

9 

... 

Oils. 

' 4 

2 

Perfumery. 

9 


Rose water. 

9 


Spirit, Rectified .... 

10 

9 

Spirits, wines and cordials imported in 
casks or oases or hampers bottled or 
in jars. 

^ 6 

... 

Spirits, wines and cordials not bottled, 
accepted at owner’s risk only. 


i 

Spirits, wines and cordials, oovmtry: 
includes. Liquor, Mhowra, Spirit 
P. D. 

4 

Bee 5VE 

page 

to iStati 

, Part IB, 
2, Station 
on Bate. 

Wines, non-alcoholic . 

6 

1 * 


Beuabes. 


Morvi Railway charge Recti¬ 
fied Spirit as Methylated 
Spirit. 

R. & K. By. and O. &B- By- 
prepayment of freight not 
compulsory on coneignment 
of Methylated Spirit booked 
by Messrs. Carlo & Co., 
Rossa. Pages 245,246. 

Short distance from Yiehwa- 
mitri to Baroda Re. 0-1-2 
per R. M. 


Special rate from Ahmeda- 
bad to Carnao Bridge, 
owner’s risk, for Gujarat 
Chemical Works. Page 29, 
Part IB. 


WiSOO B. G. 

W/160 M. G., 0. R.; L. 
charged at rates e(ina.l to 
second class on B. I- Ry. 
and other railways. 


Enclosure No. 8. 

Copy of letter No. E. C. L. 7, dated the 26th October 1926, from the Eastern 
Chemical Co., Ltd., Bombay, to F. E. Bharucha, Esq., L.M.E., M.I.M.E., 
M.l.E., Director of Industries, Bombay. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. I. B. 31— 
4069 of the 19th instant giving separate values of the chemicals and chemical 
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preparations imported into India during the years 1919 to 1924, for which 
we thank you and, as desired in your letter No. I. B. 31—3692 of the 17th 
September, we append hereto a list of the principal chemicals manufactured 
at our Works at Rowli Hill, Dharavi, together with a statement showing the 
monthly outturn capacity of our plant. 

In the manufacture of several of our products difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining the necessary raw materials and we give below one or two 
examples; — 

Epsom Salt is manufactured from Sulphuric Acid of which, of course, we 
have an ample supply and Magnesite obtained from Salem in the Madras 
Presidency. To produce 100 tons of Rpsoms we require 40 tons of Crude Mag¬ 
nesite and though supplies can be easily and cheaply obtained at mine-head, 
the Railway freight is so heavy that it increases our cost of production out 
of all proportion to the actual value of the raw material used. 

The Magnesite Syndicate charge us Rs. 10 per ton delivered f.o.r. Salem 
and the Railway freight from Salem to Bombay amounts to no less than 
Rs. 33 per ton, i.e., more than three times the cost of the raw material. 

Printing Inlc is manufactured from a variety of ingredients most of which 
have to be obtained from England and whereas the duty on imported Printing 
Ink is only 2^ per cent, of the o.i.f. price the duty payable on the components 
required for its manufacture in India is 16 per cent, in every ease. , 

We have now perfected our. Printing Ink and trials have been carried out 
on every type of machine and on several classes of paper varying from a 
highly glazed non-absorbent paper as used by the “Indian Daily Mail” to 
a rough and absorbent paper such as is used for the “Bombay Chronicle 
and the results have been, without exception, an unqualified success. 

We therefore suggest that the duty on imported Printing Inks should be 
raised to 16 per cent, or else that the ingredients necessary for its manufac¬ 
ture in India should be allowed to come into the country at 2J per cent. 
Customs Duty only, as the result of the present system is to handicap the 
Indian manufacture very severely. 

Transport. —Our Works are situated near Rowli Hill at the end of the 
Government Salt Pans Road and the most serious obstacle of all that we have 
to surmount is the fact that Government has closed this road to all lorries of 
over 1 ton although from time to time we have observed Government 5-ton 
lorries carrying Road Metal, Bricks, Building Materials, etc. 

When our Works were built some 12 years ago lorries of any size and 
weight were allowed to pass freely to and from our Works and this was the 
case until October 1923 when a heavy lorry unfortunately fell down a 6 ft. 
bank owing to the side of the road collapsing. The road has now been repair¬ 
ed and strengthened and we do not consider that there would be any danger 
of a .similar occurrence in the fixture but though we are continually requesting 
the Authorities concerned to reconsider their decision, the ban on heavy 
lorries has not been removed. 

If you are able to help us in surmounting any of the difficulties detailed 
above we feel confident that we will capture a larger proportion of the Indian 
Chemical Business as a result of reducing our cost of production and delivery. 

TAst of Principal Chemicals manufactured at our Works at Bowli Hill. 

Per mensem. 


Acid Sulphuric—Accumulator and B. P. 95% . 40,000 lbs. 

Acid Sulphuric—Commercial .... 220 tons. 

Acid Nitric—B, P. 100% ..... 6,500 lb?. 

Acid Nitric—Commercial. 84° Tw. ... 32 tons. 

Acid Hydrochloric—Commercial 32° Tw. 35 ,, 

(Muriatic), 
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Green Copperas—(Ferrons Sulphate) 

Epsom Salts—(Mag. Bulph.) . , . , 

Soda Crystals—(Sod. Carbonate) 

Glauber’s Salts—(Sodium Sulpli..) 

Liquid Disinfectant . . i . . . 

Printing Inks ... . . . 

Killed Spirit or Soldering Flux-—(Liquid Zinc 
Chloride) .... . . . 


Per mensem. 
120 tons. 

200 


6,000 gallons. 
15 tons. 


'Enclosure No. 9. 

'Copy of letter No. GIS.59, dated the 89tjf, Novemher 19B6, from the Vharamsi 
Morarji Chemical Co., Ltd., Bombay, to the Director of Industries, 
Bomhay. 

In reply to your No. I. B. 31—3593, dated 17tb September 1926, we beg 
to submit the following .statement for your consideration and for such action 
as you may be pleased to take. \ 

The main difficulties in the way of our progress are : — 

(11 Very keen foreign competition ■ in the matter of certain chemicals, 
(2) Heavy llailway Freights on all Chemicals and Raw Materials 
and (3) Present financial stringency. 

During the days of the wa.r ail countries had started factories for the 
production of War Materials. Since the close of the war many of them were 
transformed into Chemical Factories, which became a source of over-produc¬ 
tion in almost ail the We.stern Coiintrie.s. It has been this over-production 
which is one of the main causes of the dumping on the Indian Market. This 
dumping can only be met by a levy ofi higher tariff rates on all Foreign 
Chemicals. This, however, is a matter which can be dealt with by the Cen¬ 
tral Government and in view of this fact: we approached the Government of 
India directly with applications, entreating that Government to reque.st the 
Tariff Board to take up the consideration of this subject at an early date. 
Our applications to that Government were treated with scant courtesy. Un¬ 
fortunately the cogency of our arguments failed to impress the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce, and he declined to for¬ 
ward the matter for an investigation at the hands of the Tariff Board. We 
append copies of the whole correspondence in this regard for favour of your 
perusal. 

We know the Local Government has no direct control or connection with 
the working of the Tai iff Board, but it is one of the Government’s very essen¬ 
tial duties to assist with a fostering care the healthy growth of a Key Indus¬ 
try on the success of w'hich so many Industries depend. 

Under the circumstances mentioned above, ive hope yon will strongly sup¬ 
port our representation and urge upon the Government of India to refer this 
question to the Tariff Board at an early date. 

The next point is regarding the treatment we get at the hands of the 
Railway Administration. When we first consented to establish our Factory 
at Ambernath, w'c ivere led to expect a liberal treatment from the Railway 
Administration in consideration of the fact that ive were the pioneers in this 
industrial area aud were thus iustruurentaliiri opening up a new centie which 
would expand their bu,siness. It is now more than five years we have been 
at Ambernath and the facilities afforded id us by the Railway have been next 
■ to nothing, as will be seen from what is sHited below'; 

(i) The station building remains what it once was, a^small but scarcely 
big enough to provide standing room to the Railway Staff itself. 
(it) There is no platform; all heavy goods have to be lifted up into, 
or to be taken down from the wagons on a temporary platform 
lately erected. 
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(iii) There is no proper goods-slied and the goods coming in or to ho- 
despatched remain exposed to sun and rain alike, in all seasons,, 
without being protected from the weather or properly guarded 
against theft or damage. 

These appear to be but small matters, but inconvenience, unnecessary expenses 
and losse,s in breakages, etc., they have caused us can only be gauged by 
those who have had similar experience. 

Of all the items relative to this question the recklessness in the matter of 
shunting operations is playing havoc and causing the greatest injury to our 
trade. Our consignments whether consisting of jars or carboys full of acids 
sent to Bombay and up-country stations or of empties being returned from 
our Bombay Godown or coming from our up-country clients, hardly ever 
reach their destination without tremendous amount of breakage occurring, 
howsoever securely they might be packed. Our clients have all along been 
complaining to us and we have even lost the patronage of some, on account of 
this. The loss of material and containers is by itself a considerable item, but 
the loss of custom is still more serious. We have complained to the Railway 
Administration in this connection a number of times, but our grievances have 
not in any material degree been redressed. 

Under the circumstances there is only one remedy that we can suggest 
and it i,s that the Railway Authorities should be made responsible for the 
losses caused by rough shunting operations. This can easily be brought about 
by the Local Government interesting itself in the matter and recommending 
this remedy to the Railway Board. 

As regards freights charged on raw materials coming in, or finished goods, 
going out, we are constrained to say that we are not only not treated liber¬ 
ally, but not even treated in a reasonable or business-like way. We have had 
repeated correspondence with the Railway Administration, but we have not 
succeeded in waking them up to the necessities of the situation. We stand- 
almost where we were five years ago. 

As the Central Government have now acquired a more direct control over 
the G. I. P. and certain other railways, it would not be out of the proper 
sphere of the Local Government to forward to the Railway Board, with a force¬ 
ful recommendatiou, our demand for a v'ery special treatment in the matter 
of all freights on the incoming raw materials or the outgoing finished 
products. 

Regarding the third question, that of the financial stringency, it would 
not he out of place to give you some idea as to how we are presently 
.situated. 

The Dharam.si Morarji Chemical Company, Limited, was started with a joint 
stock capital of Rs. 60,00,000 out of which about Rs. 30,00,000 have so far 
been paid up, and invested in the undertaking. The Company was started 
mainly with the object of .supplying heavy chemicals to the Textile Industry 
and artificia.! manures to agriculture. All throughout the initial stage, as 
has been stated above, the concern has had to contend against unexpected 
and very severe competition and certain disabilities in the matter of Chemi¬ 
cals Expert knowledge has had to he sought at the start at great expense. 
Advisers had to he engaged in England and experienced men were brought to 
manage the concern. As regards mannres and fertiliser ,5 we have had to 
spend large amounts of money on propaganda work. The result has been that 
great lo.sses have been sustained in the first case and large preliminary 
expenses have been niidergon© in the other. 

By way of information, we may mention, here, that we are the only manu¬ 
facturers of Chemical Manures in Western India. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that Indian soils generally are deficient in phosphates, while raw bones 
to the extent of nearly a lakh of tons on the average are annually being export¬ 
ed. These exports are draining the natural supply of phosphates year by year,. 
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lihe inevitable result of which will be a complete dearth of this very important 
plant-food in time to come. This exportation and consequent process of 
impoverishment has to be stopped by all means. We have started with the 
manufacture of bone-superphosphate with a view to utilise this very valuable 
raw material of the country to the greatest advantage of Indian Agriculture 
as far as we can. 

It need not be said that fertilisers do benefit the crops and bring better 
profits to the cultivator but the Manure Manufacturers, at least in the first 
stages, have to keep a large amount of money locked up in long credits. 

The introduction of Chemical Manures is a novel experiment to the Indian 
cultivator; he is again very poor and being a cautious and conservative fellow 
he has to be persuaded to give the experiment a trial. In order to do this, 
a very vigorous propaganda has to be carried on and long credits have to be 
given. It need not be mentioned that as a matter of fact the Manure Manu¬ 
facturer has to bear the whole brunt of the situation.- If Government is 
really interested in the uplift of Indian Agriculture, it should come forward 
to help the Indian Manure Manufacturers who are entitled to the Govern¬ 
ment’s best support. 

The Local Government can fulfil this obligation by granting us a substan¬ 
tial subsidy or a long-term loan. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the Chemical Industry in this Presi¬ 
dency can best be made after a detailed personal discussion between your 
good self and our representative. If, you are of the same opinion, an ap¬ 
pointment can be fixed up at your convenience at an early date and our re¬ 
presentative will wait upon you. 


Statement showing Capacity and present Production. 



. . . 

Preaetit 
production 
in tons. 

Present 
cost of 
production 
per ton. 

Future 
maximum 
production 
in tons 
with exist¬ 
ing plants. 

Future 
cost of 
production 
per ton 
with 

maximum 

production. 



Es. 


Bs. 

Camphor .. 

2,800 

57 

8,000 

3.S 

Acid (Sulphuric) .... 

•4 

... 



Coucoiitratt'd Aci'-l .... 

,800 

170 

1,100 

130 

Hydrochloric Acid . . ■ • 

610 

218 

900 

194 

Nitric Acid. 

100 

562 

270 

465 

Soda Sttlpiiide . ■ - 

250 

228 



Aluraiuium Sulplia-fe . . ■ . 

■450 

102 



Aluni (Potash) - 

450 

MO 



Zinc Chloi'ide , . . « - 

300 

oee 



Copperas {Green) . . * . 

;180 

59 



Copper Sulphate .... 

100 

39s 



Glauber’s Salt .... 

350 

61 
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Copy of letter No. 199-T. (S), dated the SOth July 1928, from Bai Bahadur 
L. Sen, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

SuEJisCT : —^lieference to the Tariff Board on the question of protection 
for the Indian Chemical Industry. 


In continuation of this Department Resolution No. 199-T (8), dated tho 


16th July 1928, I am directed to forward for information, copy of the 


letter from the G(jvernment 
of Bomlay, No, B407-II-B., 
dated the 23rd November 
1927. 

letter to the Government of 
Bombay, No. 1-29,'), dated 
the 15th May, 1928. 


corresi>ondence cited on the margin between the 
Government of Bombay and the Department of 
Industries and Labour. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. 6407 JI-B., dated the 23rd November 1927, from the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of, Bombay, General Department, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour. 

Subject : —Question of the local manufacture of chemicals, drugs and 
medicines. 

I am directed by the. Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) 
to say that the question of the desirability of encouraging local manufacture 
with a view to reducing the large imports of chemicals, drugs and medicines 
into Bombay has recently been engaging their attention. In this connection 
I am to point out that the actual figures of imports of these articles into 
Bombay (chief port) for the five years ending 192^24 are as under: — 



(. bemicals. 

Drugs and Medicines. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1919-20 

49,88,471 

96,32,303 

1920-21 

94,77,887 

90,15,785 

1921-22 

. . 63,75,154 

76,63,097 

1922-23 

67,11,352 

79,90,107 

1923-24 

65,88,005 

81,07,776 


These figures are exclusive of the imports of chemicals, etc., on behalf of 
Government. With a view to obtaining material upon which to base pro¬ 
posals for the local manufacture of these articles, the Director of Industries 
in this Presidency addressed the two large manufacturers of heavy chemical; 
in Bombay, viz., the Eastern Chemical Company and the Dharamsi Morarji 
Chemical Company, as well as a few manufacturing chemists. Their replies 
are summarised in paragraph 2 below. 

2. The Eastern Chemical Company state that they have experienced 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary raw materials and they cite the example 
of Epsom Salts, for which large quantities of crude magnesite are apparently 
necessary. They complain that the railway freight on this article is so 
heavy that the cost of production of the salts is prohibitive. They also quote 
the instance of printing inks, for which most of the ingredients have to he 
obtained from England. Their complaint is that the tariff duty on these is 
«o high that they cannot compete with imported inks. 
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The Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company refer to three difficulties, viz., 
(1) foreign competition, (2) railway freights, and (3) finance. As regards 
(1), they complain of dumping and state that the only remedy is protection, 
it seems that they have been in correspondence with the Central Government 
on the subject. With regard to (2) they point out that the railway author¬ 
ities do not give them adequate facilities and charge too high freights. 
Here, too, they have been in correspondence with the Railway Administra¬ 
tions. With reference to (3), they complain of their large expenses and ask 
for a subsidy or long term loan. 

Coming to the manufacturing chemists, Messrs. Kemp and Company say 
that it i.s cheaper to import their ravv^ material which is al.so superior in 
quality to the indigenous article. Messrs. Powell and Company state that 
they can meet all demands but cannot get all their raw materials in India. 
The Alembic Chemical Company also point out that they can meet all demands 
hut complain of high freights and transport difficulties and also of restric¬ 
tions on the movement of spirituous preparations. 

.3. I am to observe that the replies received from the local manufacturers 
of heavy chemicals and others do not furnish adequate material for the 
formation of definite proposals for the local manufacture of chemicals, etc. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether the local manufacture of chemicals can he 
organised on a scale which would permit this Presidency to compete on 
favourable terms with foi’eigu manufacturers. The Bombay Government, 
therefore, venture to think that the question of competition with the gigantic 
ehemical manufacturing interests in the rest of the world can only be under¬ 
taken as an All-India problem. The Government of India are probably 
aware that the world’s trade in heavy chemicals is practically in the hands of 
less than half a dozen enormously wealthy companies and it is rumoured 
that four of the biggest of these concerns arc to he amalgamated with a view 
to crushing all competition. In the opinion of the Local Government any 
idea of starting small local industries in opposition to the immense interests 
abroad is out of the question and the problem of the indigenous manufacture 
of chemicals in India can only be seriously tackled by treating it as an All- 
India one and having it investigated by tpe best exijerts obtainable. 

I. That large scale chemical industries' are po.ssibIe in India appears to 
have been the opinion of the Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18, but 
it is obvious that these industries must he .started in localities where raw 
materials are readily available and <'ommunications and other conditions are 
favourable. Because Bombay, for instance, is a large user of heavy chemicals, 
it cannot be inferred that Bombay or oven the Bombay Prc.sidency is the 
proper place in which to .start the manufacture of even a single chomical. 
There are a. large number of factors t(j be talsen into consideration, Fir.stly, 
with regard to the supply, it is axiomatic tliat it is mofst economical to 
manufacture articles where the raw material is found, hut this is modified 
hy other con8ide,Tation.s, The climatic conditions may be unfavourable for 
the manufacture or the place may be unsuitable for the distribution of the 
biiished product to the markets. It might; therefore, be more economical in 
the long run to despatch the raw material to more convenient^' situated 
places for manufacture and distribution.; The Local Govei-nment are of 
opinion that these are the prim.-iry oon.siderations and that it woirld have 
to be decided by a central authority in what place the factories should be 
set up for each chemical. Having settled this, the next question would 
be the cost of manufacture, including plant and establishment. It would 
then have to lie worked out with the utmost care at what cost the finished 
product could be placed on the large markets and that cost compared with 
the cost at which the imported article could be sold in the .same markets. 
Here the question of freights and tariff,i would arise and it would have 
to be calculated to a nicety -what freight and tariff rates would have 
to be imposed to enable the indigen.ou.s article to comjiete on favourable 
terms with foreign imports. All these pi-eliminary matters having been 
decided, the crux of the whole problem would then be reached, viz., finance. 
An enormous capital would be required if it prolonged struggle with foreign 
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interests were anticipated and that there will be snch a struggle is faiily 
certain. It is doubtful whether a sufficient amount could he provided without 
the very siihstantial help of Government. The Local Government consider 
that private enterprise alone would never be able to overcome foreign 
competition. 

5. In view of the circumstances set forth above, the Bombay Government 
are inclined to the opinion that the problem of organising local industries to 
reduce the imports of foreign chemicals, etc., is one which will require a most 
patient and exhaustive investigation at the hands of experts and I ani to 
■enquire whether the Government of India are prepared to have the whole 
question examined by a committee of such experts. I am also to observe 
that if Government took the lead in patronising local manufactures of 
chemicals, it might give the required impetus to the investment of private 
capital in such enterprises. Over and above the question of patronage to 
local manufactures, the difficulties due to high freight charges and tariff 
duties, the inadequacy of triinsport and the cjucstion of protection are 
matters which can he handled by Government alone. I am accordingly to 
request that the Government of India may be moved to take tlie necessary 
steps to remove the difficulties of the local manufacturers mentioned in 
paragraph 2 of this letter. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Oopy of letter No. 1-895, dated the 15th May 198S, Jrom the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Industries and Tjabowr, to the 
Secretary to the Government of ’Bombay, General Department. 

SuB.iiCT; —Question of the local manufacture of chemicals, drugs and 
medicines. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 6407-II-B, dated the 2Srd Novem¬ 
ber 1927, ill which the Local Government enquire whether the Government 
of India are prepared to have the whole question of organizing local industries 
with the object of reducing the imports of foreign chemicals, drugs and 
medicines examined by a committee of experts, 

2. It will be within the recollection of the Local Government, though no 
reference is made to this in your letter, that as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Industrial Conimi.ssion the Government of India 
initiated certain action with the object of developing chemical industries and 
organizing cliemical research in this country. The Commission in Chapter 
IX of their report had recommended the appointment of a special Committee, 
including a distinguished chemist from abroad, to form late proposals for the 
permanent organization and terms of employment of a new Chemical Service 
and for the location and equipment of research laboratories and in pursuance 
of this recommendation, the Government of India appointed in November 
1919 the Chemical Services Committee under the presidency of Professor 
F. J. Thorpe. That Committee stated in the forefront of their report their 
opinion that the development of the chenfical industries of India could ■ 
only be adequately realised through the agency of an efficient Government 
Chemical Service. But their recommendations in this respect could not be 
carried into effect in view of the lack of support received from Local Govern¬ 
ments. In this connection, reference is invited to the letters from the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay, Nos. G-16 of the 8th March 1921, and the 20th January 
1923. In the absence of the services of trained chemists no general survey 
of the chemical problems of India has hitherto been undertaken. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have, however, examined the question in the light of your letter 
of the 23rd November 1927 with the assistance of the best technical advice 
available to them. 

3. The Indian Industrial Commission in paragraph 79 of their Report 
recognised the difficulty of the problem of developing chemical industries in 
India. They pointed out that owing to the great variety and the relatively 
small quantities of each kind consumed in India under peace conditions, 
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local manufacturers had confined their attention to the few “ heavy ” chemi¬ 
cals which were in sufficient demand to support an economic unit of manu¬ 
facture and, as in the case of acids, were protected by heavy sea freights. 
The complexity of the problem may, however, be better appreciated from 
what is stated below. In the Local Government’s letter chemicals, drugs and 
medicines are dealt with together, but the ^losition will be clearer if chemicals 
are considered separately from drugs and medicines since the problems pre¬ 
sented are not the same. 

4. Tlio total imports of chemicals into Bi'itish India have in the past five 
years been as follows : — 

Rs. 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


2,01,69,541 

2,04,74,317 

2,02,82,640 

2,02,63,680 

2,44,35,046 

2,64,93,977 


More detailed figures fo^ the year 1926-27; are given in Appendix I. Many 
chemicals are imported into India, or in fact are used in India, only in 
small quantities and the total number of chemicals made for one purpose 
or another is extremely large. The number of different chemicals imported 
into India is probably several thousands, although many of them are used 
only for .special and very restricted purposes. For this reason it seems likely 
that mo.st of the chemicals coming under the head of “ Other sorts of 
chemicals ” are required in quantities so small that it would not be feasible 
to manufacture them in India. These doubtless include the “ fine ” chemicals, 
while the remaining materials, valued at about 178 lakhs, come generally 
under the heading of “ heavy ” chemicals. A deduction has been made for 
sulphur which is not a chemical but a raw hmterial. 

5. By far the most valuable of the chemicals imported into India is 
sodium carbonate. If this were manufactured in India, it may be taken 
that other allied manufactures would he carried on together with it. The 
nature of the.se would depend on the process; adopted. The two principal 
processes are the Leblanc proee.ss and the ammonia soda process. The 
Leblanc process produces large quantities of hydrochloric acid and is economi¬ 
cally practicable only if there is a sale for the acid. At present in India 
the demand for hydrochloric acid is small. It is true that a supply of 
relatively cheap hydrochloric acid might stimulate some other branch' of 
chemical industry, but this possibility is too speculative to make the Leblanc 
process an attractive venture. Apart, therefore, from other difficulties the 
Government of India consider that the difficulty of disposing of the large 
output of hydrochloric acid is too great to make this process feasible. 

6. For this reason they believe that if sodium carbonate can be manu¬ 

factured in India, it is likely to be by the ammonia soda process, which 
produces sodium carbonate via the bicarbonate. From the carbonate could 
be produced caustic soda and sodium silicate. Consequently a convenient 
groitp of manufactures appears to be: ' 

Imports into 
India in 
1926 - 27 . 

Rs. 


Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium bicarbonate 
Caustic soda 
Sodium silicate 


58,34,215 

9,11,135 

18,06,462 

2,68,799 


88,10,601 
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The imports of these materials are thus about half of the total imports of 
heavy chemicals. 

7. In view of the large scale on which the alkali industry is conducted 
in England and elsewhere it is obvious that only large scale manufacture 
could be economically successful in India. If all the needs of India could 
be supplied from one factory, this condition would be satisfied as the con¬ 
sumption approximates to 5,000 tons a month. A single large factory would, 
however, introduce an only too familiar difficulty, that of distribution. The 
sea freight from Calcutta to Bombay is much the same as that from a British 
port. On the other hand, the division of manufacture among different 
centres would mean that the output from each was insufficient for economic 
working except in Bengal. 

8. Here the demand is great, since more than half of the sodium car bo- 
nate imported into India goes to Bengal. A factory near Calcutta would 
therefore be suitably placed provided raw materials were available. This, 
however, is not the case. The principal materials required are salt, limestone 
and fuel. None of these is on the spot, while most of the salt used in Bengal 
is imported from abroad. Salt is the most obvious starting point for the 
manufacture of the majority of sodium compounds and, because of the im¬ 
portance in industry of these compounds,, the supply of salt is a point of 
fundamental importance in the chemical industries. In India salt is obtained 
from the Salt range or the salt sources in Rajputana, which are however 
remote from industrial centres, or by the evaporation of sea water on the 
coasts of Bombay and Madras. There is no such industry in Bengal. More¬ 
over one part of salt yields rather less than one part of soda. Over one part 
by weight of limestone is also necessary in addition to fuel and ammonia, 
BO that the distribution of the raw materials which is all important is, unfor¬ 
tunately, an adverse factor. There is, in addition, the possibility of utilizing 
alkaline earths as a source of sodium carbonate, but the investigations hitherto 
made into this question seem to indicate that the cost of manufacture and 
the difficulties arising from the distribution of the raw material are effective 
obstacles jn the way of profitable manufacture on a large scale. In Europe 
the alkali industry exists only in localities where the raw materials are 
immediately available and the conditions prevailing in India render it in 
all probability impossible to manufacture in this country except under heavy 
protection. 

9. Sulphuric acid is made in India from imported (Sicilian) sulphur. 
The amount of acid imported is negligible so that the industry may be re¬ 
garded as firmly established in India. Nevertheless, the small scale of 
manufacture and the necessity of using imported sulphur (there is no native 
sulphur in India) make the price of the acid high—not high enough to permit 
the importation of acid, but high enough to affect adversely the general 
tendency of prices of other chemicals whose manufacture involves the use 
of sulphuric acid, 

10. Sulphuric acid, owing to its corrosive nature and the high cost of 
freight, is best made near the point of consumption and this gives a sort of 
natural protection to the Indian industry. But this does not apply to mate¬ 
rials manufactured from sulphuric acid. It is generally acknowledged that 
plphuric acid is of primary importance among chemicals and its high cost 
in India must hamper the chemical industry. On the other hand the small 
extent of the chemical industry, is one reason for the high price of sulphuric 
acid. 

11. No other chemical imported into India approaches those discussed in 
its^importance and it is doubtful if any could well form the basis of a separate 
industry. Some however might be manufactured in existing factories in 
addition to present manufactures. Each of these presents a problem of its 
own and the Government of India have no doubt that the advisability of 
attempting the manufacture of each of the more important chemicals ha,s 
been carefully considered by the different Indian manufacturer. 



12. Tliei’e are however cei'tain general considerations that adversely affect 
the majority of chemical industries. These are— 

(1) The prices of the basic materials, alkali and sulphuric acid, 

very high compared with those prevailing in other manufac¬ 
turing countries. 

(2) Kaw materials are in general inconveniently situated and therefore 

involve high freight charges. 

(.3) The demand for most chemicalg is so small that large scale manu¬ 
facture is out of the question unless export is possible. For 
reasons (1) and (2), however India can seldom compete in the 
export market. 

Pei'haps the most important of these points is the small demand that exists 
at present. In those branches of chemioal manufacture in which elaborate 
machinery and skilled supervision are necessary, it is evident that only 
large scale production is feasible. The demand for chemicals is, however, 
largely governed by the general industrial development of a country and it 
would he difficult for the Indian chemicifl industry to develop substantially 
without a large advance in other industrial activities. 

13. What has been said above refers to chemicals only. As regards drugs 
and medicines, details of the imports, amounting to some two crores, are 
given in Appendix II. A comparison of these figures with Appendix I 
shows tba.t there i.s nothing in common between the two sets of imports and 
they cannot in any way be classed as orie industry or group of industries. 
The drugs and medicines include the sb-ealled ‘ patent ’ medicines. The- 
manufacture of these is clearly a matter which must he left to private enter¬ 
prise. The remaining items, except cod Uver oil, are all vegetable products. 
Their production cannot suitably be taken up by a chemical manufacturer, 

14. In the last sentence of your letter, the local Government request 
that the Government of India be moved to take the necessary steps to remove 
the difficulties of the local manufacturers mentioned in paragraph 2 of your 
letter. These diffioulties are (1) foreign competition, (2) finance and (3) 
high railway freights. Special reference is also made to the tariff duty an 
the ingredients required for printing inks. With regard to this last point, 
1 am to invite your attention to the report of the Indian Tariff Board 
regarding the grant of protection to the I’rinter’s Ink Industry, where the 
question was thoroughly examined, and to the action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on that report. As regards railway freights, I am to invite 
your attention to Railway Department Resolution No. 606-T., dated the 
26th March 1925, as amended by Resolution No. 606-T., dated the 24th 
January 1927, which relates to the appointment and the functions of the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee. This Committee already provides the 
required means for conducting a irroper enquiry into complaints from local 
manufacturers in regard to unreasonableness of railway freights. 

16. The two other difficultie.s mentioned, foreign competition and finance, 
raise wider issues. One method which has been suggested of meeting foreigu 
comjietition is by tariffs, but in this connection it is important to bear in- 
mind th.at in general chemicals are also the raw materials of other industries 
which desire their free importation. For example, in order to assist the 
cotton industry in Bombay, the customs duties on certain chemicals have 
been abandoned. It is not therefore possible to consider any particular 
chemical merely as the finished product of its factory, without regard tw 
its uses as a raw raa-terial for other indnstrie.s. In individual cases where 
protection may be considered desirable, the existence of the Tariff Board 
provides the necessary means for the exaimination and justification of any 
proposal for protection and the Government of India in fact propose to 
refer to the Tariff Board, as soon as its programme of work permits, the 
applications for protection received from Messrs. Dharamsi Morarji Chemical 
Company, and the Eastern Chemical Company of Bombay. Further, so far 
as chemicals are concerned, though the totjal imports amount on the average 
to some two crores, the amount, apart from alkalies, is only large because of 
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the large number of products over which it is sjjread. The amount is actually 
small compared with the chemical trades of other countries. The Local 
Government rightly realize that the starting of such local industries in 
opposition to the immense interests abroad is out of the question, but in the 
circumstances above explained it is difficult to visualise, as in paragraph 4 
of your letter, a vast concern apparently with numerous factories in different 
parts of India, and it is doubtful whether the inauguration with Goveruraent 
assistance of any such concern could be justified by results. 

16. On a review of the whole situation, the Government of India are not 
convinced that the special assistance of the Government of India in financing 
such a ventiwe is a practicable proposition or that there are such special 
features in the situation as to justify the treatment of chemical industries 
differently from other industries. In the absence of concrete proposals from 
existing chemical manufacturers, they doubt whether the appointment of a 
Committee suggested would be productive of valuable results. They have, 
however, recently addressed Local Government generally on the subject of 
central co-ordination of industrial research and if His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor in Council lias no objection, they propose to forward your letter, which 
has a bearing on that question, to the other Local Governments and to 
invite their suggestions upon it. A copy of this letter will probably be 
forwarded also, but the Government of India will welcome any criticisms or 
comments of the views expressed in it which the Government of Bombay 
desire to offer. 


Commerce 


Copy of correspondence is forwarded to the 

Railway 


Education, 

Health and Lands 

Department for information. 



APPENDIX 

I. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Acetic Acid 

1,41,370 

1,20,338 

Carbolic Acid 

39,695 

62,668 

Citric Acid 

50,266 

37,095 

Nitric Acid .... 

14,268 

23,252 

Oxalic Acid .... 

43,490 

49,993 

Sulphuric Acid 

22,281 

63,953 

Tartaric Acid .... 

1,52,345 

1,46.448 

Other Acids .... 

1,69,691 

1,72,101 

Alum ..... 

3,96,625 

3,57,580 

Aluminium Sidphate 

2,80,682 

2,53,874 

Ammonia and its salts only . 

1,78,945 

1,89,773 

Other sorts .... 

6,44,694 

6,69,905 

Arsenic and its oxides . 

1,65,031 

1,01,762 

Bleaching materials 

7,85,216 

8,88,551 

Calcium Carbide 

5,98,820 

8,89,576 

Ferrous Sulphate 

14,737 

14,311 

Copper Sulphate 

3,09,516 

2,76,116 

Naphthalene .... 

80,673 

1,37,307 

Other disinfectants 

6,04,659 

7,94,255 

Glycerine .... 

3,66,236 

2,91,010 

Lead acetate .... 

2,30,066 

1,76,211 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Litharge 


31,136 

49,395 

Other lead salts 


10,917 

18,161 

Magnesium Chloride 


2,22,579 

1,62,578 

Magnesium Sulphate 


1,47,243 

2,03,294 

Other magnesium salts . 


36,227 

54,185 

Potassium bichromate 


1,75,534 

1,66,138 

Potassium Chlorate . 


6,53,303 

4,96,687 

Potassium Cyanide . • . 


7,876 

11,440 

Other sorts 


2,45,606 

3,91,192 

Sodium Bicarbonate 


9,11,135 

8,32,626 

Sodium Bichromate . 


1,91,686 

3,07,271 

Borax and Boric Acid 


1,99,416 

2,64,599 

Caustic Soda . 


18,06,452 

19,62,784 

Sodium Cyanide 


5,85,647 

5,82,806 

Sodium Sulphide 


3,48,345 

3,65,128 

Sodium Carbonate . 


58,34,215 

60,00,580 

Sodium silicate 


2,68,799 

2,81,844 

Other salts 


4,39,497 

6,67,743 

Sulphur 


15,99,109 

19,93,801 

Zinc Chloride 


4,46,271 

4,12,310 

Other Zinc salts 


20,380 

9,911 

Other sorts of chemicals . 


49,74,980 

55,94,413 

Total 

• 

2,44,85,046 

2,64,98,97' 


Director-General of Department of Commercial Intelligence and 

Statistics. 

Letter dated the 7th Decemher 1928. 

“ Imports op heavy chemicals into Kathiawar Ports.” 

With reference to your letter No. 845, dated the 24th November 1928, 
on the above subject I have the honour to enclose a statement showing the 
quantity and value of the heavy chemicals imported into the Kathiawar 
Ports during the last five years and in the last seven months of 1928-29. 
These figures nave been specially compiled from the returns submitted to 
this Department by the Kathiawar Staites and are incomplete inasmuch 
as quantities of chemicals in certain returns were shown under a combined 
head as “ chemicals ” or “ chemical products ” without the names of the 
particular chemicals or groups to which bhey belong. There is also a lack 
of uniformity in the denomination of quantity. 
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Figures incomplete, inasmuch as certain retnrns for October 1S2S have not yet been received. 
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His Majesty’s Mint, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 15th January 1929, 

With reference to your letter No. 26, dated 8th January 1929, forwarding 
a printed extract, I have the honour to state that the price quoted to the 
Mint by a German Finn is correctly cited in the extract as 2 annas 3 pies 
per pound of acid. This figure, however, represented the cost of nitric 
acid of a purity of about 65 to 66 per- cent., actually the German acid is 
supplied about 99 per cent, pure, in returnable aluminium casks, and the 
price actually quoted was Rs. 24-8 per cwt. nett delivered at the Mint, 
which is equivalent to about 3 annas 6 pies per pound of this pure acid or 
2 annas 3 pies per pound of 65-66 per cent. acid. I think the figure of 3 
Annas per pound given in the extract as the minimum price of acid from 
the Eastern Chemical Company, also j’eferred to 65-66 per cent, acid, though 
this is not definitely stated in the extract. The amount of such acid re¬ 
quired by the Mint in the near future is calculated at about 200 tons 
annually, 

2. As regards actual purchase, it is believed that the general policy is 
likely to be to buy the acid in the cheapest market irrespective of its origin, 
unless the difference in price is quite small. As the same course is likely to 
be pursued by the public it would seem that the local manufacture of nitric 
acid could not long be continued without protection, in face of the very 
low prices offered by the German importing firm. 


Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Letter No. iO'42, dated the SOth March 19S9. 

With reference to your letter No, 277 of 28th instant, I have the honour 
to state that the issue price of .salt without duty at the following Govern¬ 
ment salt sources in the Bombay Presidency, js as under: — 

Per maund. 

Rb. a. p, 

Kharaghoda.0 4 3 

Kuda.036 

Dhara.siia-Chbarvada . . . . . .039 


Cordite Factory, Indian Ordnance Department, Aruvankadu, 

Niigiris. 

Letter No, W. M.-695, dated 16th October 1938, from 0. S. Butter, Esq., 
B.A. (Oxon.), F.I.C., Worf-s Manager. 

Ref.—Your No. ISS-T., dated j2th/18th October 1928. 

I return herewith, duly corrected, the evidence tendered by me before 
the Board on the 11th instant, 

2. 1 also enclose the information regarding costs wbiob I was asked to 
furnish. 
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Cost of Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 


Particulars, 

Cosf per cwt. 

!925-26, 

1926-27. 

1927-2S. 


R«. 

Rs, 

Es 

Acid, Nitric. 

4 ^ 

’57 

•4.5 

Brimstone. 

2 32 

201 

2-15 

Labour . 

•17 

•18 

“22' 

Steam 

•87 

1-24 

'90- 

Power 

•01 


•02. 

Compreesed air. 

... 

13 

•10 

Repairs to plant.. 

•29 

•33 

. ■27-' 

Repairs to building's. 

... 



Depreciation on plant ..... 

2^03 

2-53 

I’To 

Depreciation on buildings .... 

•16 

’55 

•41. 

Miaoeilaueoua overhead charges . . . 

1-21 

I'SO 

ris 

Total cost of Sulphuric .Acid (60% strength) , 

7-S4- 

8-83 

7'45 








o 






c C 

^ c 



^ at 

5 T-. 

O’ <x> 

11 

0 +a 

02 hi 

0 

c 

Cost of couoeutrarioii to 95% strength . 

407 

3*69 

3'71 

Total cost of Snlplinrio Acid, concentrated 
9.i% strength. 

11-91 

12 52 

.1119 


Note.—S ome of the acid is concentrated to 95 per cent, strength and 
some to 92 per cent, strength. 

Cost per cwt. of brimstone delivered at Factory; — 

Rs. A. P. 

1925- 26 . .. 6 14 5 

1926- 27 . 5 15 .3 

1927- 28 .. . 6 6 3; 
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Cosi of Manufacture of Nitric Acid. 


Particulars. 


Acid, Sulphuric ...... 

H 2 SO 4 coat of concsatration to 92% strength. 


HMO 3 Distillation feoncentration of weak 
nitric iac id). 


Soda Nitrate .... 
Timber firewood .... 

Labour . 

Compressed air .... 
Repairs to plant .... 
Repairs to buildings 
Depreoiatiou on plant . . . 

Depreciation on buildings 
jVIisoellaueous overhead charges . 

Total cost of Nitric Acid 


Cost per cwt. 


1925-26. 


X926'27. 


Es. 

-Ra. 

Es. 

1315 

12-01 

11-77 

4-62 

5*66 

5 62 

3'25 

5-61 

1-01 

19-63 

19-20 

15-93 

• 9.5 

-JO 


1-55 

1-Sl 

1-52 

•91 

1-32 

I 01 

‘59 

■66 

■6S 

•03 

•03 


•82 

■74 

•63 

*15 

•13 

•12 

8-98 

10-43 

ll'lO 

54-63 

58-19 

.53-38 

Equal to 18-34% of 
the cost of Cordite. 

*o-S 

C<1 
c * 

■ (35 

§s 

or' oi 

'c 

p 

S g 

«4-I 

^ HI 

c 

0 


1 927-23. 




Cost per cwt. of nitrate of soda delivered at Factory; 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 . 


Ra. A. p. 
13 5 10 
13 4 9 

10 16 1 











Tiui Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(1) Dated the 7th January 1929. 

_ . STA'J'BMENT No. 1. 

Staiement showing General Classificaiton, G. I. P. Pailway Exception and Special Rates per maund far vertain Chemicals and Acids. 
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Statemrnt showing General Cla^djicaiion, G. J. P. Railivay Exception and, Special Eates per mmini for certain Gheniaals and Acids 

—contd. 
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* \V.-300 means minimum weight, for charge is 300 mds. per wagon. 
'W'.-120 do. do. 120 lio. 

O. R. means “ At owner’s risk.” 

li. means loading and nnloading to he done hy owngcs. 



Rittes for Or(:,s, Common (Bauxite). 



OTE. —Italic figures ®how pie per md. per mile. 

Kates in column i are charged on the carrying capacity of the wagon used. 
























STATEMENT No. 3, 

'Rates for Magnesite, Crude, etc. 



foTE.—Italic figures show pie per manBd per mile. 

O.E. means ** At owner^e risk.’* 

.0. means charges are levied on the carrying capacity of the wagon used. 
I. means loading and unloading ninst be done by the owners. 



STATEMENT No 
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Note-—I talic fignree show pie per mauud per mile. 

* 0 . B. means At owner's risk/’ _ . ^ 

t These rates are subject to the condition the traiBc must he consigned in two metre gauge wagons or multiples thereot. 
W.-160 means minimum weight for charge is 160 maunds per iiietro gauge wagon, 

L. means loading and unloading to he done hj owners. 
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(2) Letter No. ISSSOi, dated IMh Mavch, I'JMO, from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Jtailivdy, Lomhay. 

* * • * ♦ • 

Dui'ing tlie lieariiig of lay oral evidence before your Committee on the 
Vth January, 1929, I was asked for, and promised to furnish information upon 
the following points ;— 

(a) What objection there was, from the point of view of the railway, 

of granting protection by means of reduced railway rates, the 
reduced rates to apply to the protected industries only. ■ 

(b) What the reason was for the fixation of luininia to the class 

rates. 

(c) In the event of the railways concerned receiving the support of 

the Rates Advisory Committee in objecting to a recommendation 
of the Tariff (Jorninittee to charge minimum rates to assist an 
indigenous industry, whether there would be objection to the 
difference between rates recommended by the Tarifi Gomiriittea 
and those ordinarily charged by the railways being made up by 
Government. 

(d) Whether it would be feasible for the G. I. P. Railway and other 

Railways concerned to reduce rates for bones to the minimum of 
the class when consigned to Ambernatb or Dadar for the che¬ 
mical works. 

{e) Whether it would be feasible for magnesite crude to be charged at 
the minimum of the class rate. 

(/) The practicability of uouveying sulphuric acid in tank wagons. 

(g) The reason for the following commodities being classified differ¬ 
ently : — 

Glauber’s salt, 

Epsom salt. ; 

Zinc chloride. 

Copper sulphate. 

Sodium sulphide. 

(It) Whether aiiy weight condition is attached to the present schedule 
; for the carrying of manures. 

4. 1 send herewith a memorandum dealing with each of these points. 


Enclosure- 

Memouandum. 

(A) Objections to the grunting of protection by means of reduced railway 
rates, the reduced rnies to apply to the protected industries only ;— , 

(aV Tor protection by railway rating to be effective, rates for the protected 
-«rticles must be lower than for the imported article, and, in ordinary cir- 
eumstances, the longer the haul tboi greater would bo the difference, for 
^example, if indigenous acid sulphuric iwere reduced to .‘Ird class, O. R. and 
imported acid sulphuric remained at! 6th class, 0. R., the difference per 


maund would, be ;— 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

.'50 miles haul 







0 

1 

1 

100 

, 

. 

. 




0 

2 

1 

200 

, 



. 

. 


0 

4 

2 

400 

. 

. 


. 



0 

8 

4 

o 

o 






■ 

1 

0 

8 
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Presumably protection siioukl not be based on length of haul for if say Re. 1 
per maund or Rs. 27 per ton was considered the correct amount by which 
freight for indigenous sulphuric acid should be cheaper than imported sul-| 
phurio acid, then, for all hauls less than about 790 miles, the differenoe would 
be inadequate, whilst for 800 and over the difierence would be excessive. It 
would be impossible to estimate with any accuracy what total difference in 
freight on all consignments to all distances was secured, and the protection thus 
afforded coilld have no mathematical exactness. 

(6) The alternative to different class rates for imported and indigenous 
articles would be to fix a difference in total freight at all consuming points. 
For example, at Sholapur, indigenous sulphuric acid would be freighted at, 
say Re. 1 per ton less than hniiorted. Indigenous sulphuric acid would be 
contained from Dadar or Ambernath and the Railway would be required presu¬ 
mably to make the freight from both Dadar and Ambernath the same, whilst 
from Bombay it would be Re. 1 dearer. Ambernath .would lose its geogra¬ 
phical advantage over Dadar and, in fact, the rates from Ambernath would 
be increased, and exactly the same position arises if Nagpur were the market 
to be served. The existence of a factory at Dadar would invariably operate 
against a factory situated in the interior. 

(c) To secure any difference in freight between imported and indigenous 
articles, it would be necessary to quote innumerable special station-to-staticn 
rates at great cost to the Railways. All rates competitive with other railways- 
would be disturbed and the further quotation of rates on ordinary_ rating 
principles would he subjected to a restraint that would cause considerable 
diversion of traffic. 

(d) The benefit to the industry would- be very indefinite on account of the 
tendency of rates to change in sympathy with changing economic conditions. 

It would be impossible for the Tariff Committee to fix definitely for any long 
period the rates to be applied to any particular industry and its competitors, 
both foreign and those situated in other parts of India. 

(ti) It would be necessary fo obtain a declaration that articles were made 
in India before the protective rates were applied to them, but the railway 
(sould not accept any responsibility in the matter. Railways would naturally 
object most strongly to performing work for which the Custorns and Excise 
Departments were created. Tt is work to wRich they are unsuited; it would 
cause unplea.santness with their constituents, and would involve expenses- 
for 'ivhleh railway operating revenue is not intended. 

(/) If the system of fixation of rates for particular industries by Tariff Com¬ 
mittees were once admitted, it would gradually be applied to one industry 
after another and the work of rating on railways would become so bampsrad 
that it would be impossible to continue to fix rates on sound economic prin¬ 
ciples; and the position would become so complicated that the Rates Advisory 
Committee would find it impossible to adjudicate on many of the cases brought 
before them. 

(g) It is true that an indirect bounty given by a reduction in rates would 
not tend to raise the price of the article as direct protection would, bpt 
the same result would be obtained by a direct bounty. A direct bounty, as- 
compared with an indirect bounty through the rates, would have the advantage 
of being applicable to local sales as well as to bookings by rail. It would 
have the further advantages of being definite, and of being an obvious instead 
of a concealed charge on the public revenues, and, consequently, in much 
less danger of being continued after the necessity for it had ceased. Railway 
rates and industrial conditions interact on one another, and tend to become 
so interwoven that a protected business would feel it a greater burden 
to have rates raised than to have a direct bounty removed, when the time 
same that the Tariff Board considered that the protection should be removed. 
It is undesirable to use railways as a cloak behind which to give protected 
industries concealed preference instead of an open bounty, or tariff protec¬ 
tion. 

(h) It woulJ constitute undue preference under the Railway Act. 
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{B) The reason for the fixation of minima to the class rates^ 

The miHimum was introduced many years ago when the guaranteed railwayB 
were built. The railway being guaranteed by the State, it was necessary to 
impose a minimum rate so as to obviate cut-throat competition. 

(C) The difference between rates recommended by the Tariff Committee and 
those ordinarily charged by the railways being made up by Government. 

The only way in which it could be done, without tending to chaos in 
fating, would be for Government to give a rebate of a certain portion of the 
ordinary rate, for a fixed period, as is qone, for instance, for fodder in times 
of famine. This method, although the least objectionable, would yet not be 
free from some of the important objections mentioned in the statement under 
heading (A). 

(D) Beducing rates for bones to the minimum of the class when consigned 
to Ambernath or Dadar for the chemical worlcs. 

One-tenth pie would be too low a jfate for bones. Its introduction might 
cause the opening of a bone mill and we could not refuse the same rate to 
the mill, which would use the bones for export purposes only. Would the 
chemical works guarantee to utilise tho bones only for a special purpose, and 
not to sell them or sinews or crushed bones for export or in competition with 
the bone mills at Vikhroli and Thanay There would be opportunity for eva¬ 
sion which would require adequate check to safe-guard railway revenues, and, 
as the cause is outside railway control, the safe-guards should be provided free 
of cost to the railway. 

(B) Magnesite crude being charged at the minimum of the class rate: 

.There would be objection to charge magnesite crude at the minimum of 
the class even if the two other railways ooncemed also agreed, because mag¬ 
nesite crude would require to be oarri^ at the same rate to other destinations 
and the railways would be unable to withstand sea competition and traflSo in 
magnesite would travel vid Madras and by sea to Bombay, 

(F) Conveying sulphuric acid in tank wagons. It is practicable to carry 
sulphuric acid in tank wagons. 

(G) The reason for the following commodities to be classified differently, 

Glauber’s salt. 

Epsom salt. 

Zinc chloride. 

Copper sulphate. 

Sodium sulphide. 

A reference was made to the General Secretary of the Indian Railway 
Conference Association enquiring the reasons for the classification of these 
commodities. The General Secretary states that he is unable to give 
reasons for the existing differences in classification, but the question would 
be placed before the Committee at their next meeting. 

(H) Weight condition attached to the present schedule for the carrying 
of manures. 

There is no weight condition attached to the present manure schedule so 
far as the conveyance rate is concerned. We charge a higher terminal for 
smalls than for wagon load consignments. 


(3) Letter, dated the 8th April, 19S9, from the Great Indian Peninsula 

'Bailway. 

Be Special bate for sTOPHUi.io acid from Ambernath to Tatanagab. 

Your demi-official No. 322 .of 6th April, 1929. It is a fact that a 
gpeci.il rate for sulphuric acid from Ambernath to Tatanagar was quoted in 
the year 1923, hut this was at the request of the Dharamsi Morarji Chemical 
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Company, that it was much cheaper for them to transport their acid to 
Tatanagar by the rail-cnm-sea route vid Bombay and Howrah than by the 
all rail route vid Nagpur, but if the two> railways concerned saw their way 
to reduce their freight rate they would book all their acid by rail. In order 
therefore to capture this traffic to the railw.ay route, a special rate of 
lls. 357 per wagon, 0. E. W. R. L. P. W'as quoted from Ambernath to 
Tatanagar (vid Nagpur) in conjunction with the B. N. Railway, with effect 
from 8th March, 1923. This rate was based at As. 5-6 per w^agon per mile- 
The rate was subsequently cancelled, with effect from 1st December, 1926 
because it was not being used, ft is understood that the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid commenced at Tatanagar in 1924. The following traffic was 
despatched at this rate : — 


Maunds. 

1923 . 7,691 

1924 . , ... . 567 

1926 .......... nil 

1926 .... . nil 


(4) Telegram No. 337, dated the 16th April, 1929, from the Seeretary, Tariff 
Board, to the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, Bomtay. 

Your R. C. 603 of 8th instant. Please wire what carrying capacity was 
assumed per wagon for the special rate quoted, from Ambernath to Tata¬ 
nagar. 


(5) Telegram No. B. C. 1053, dated the 19th April, 1929, from Mr. Baper, 
Commercial Department, Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, Bombay, to 
the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Your wire of 16th, 3 standard maunds per wagon were assumed for 
the special rate quoted from Ambernath Station to Tatanagar. 


The Agent, East Indian Railway. 

(1) Letter dated the 7th December, 1928. 

With reference to your letter No. Cir.-187-T., dated 14th October, 1928, 
I beg to say that the complaints have been made by certain Chemical Works 
in the Bombay Presidency, and it is therefore only possible for the East 
Indian Railway, which is not concerned in the carriage of either the raw 
materials or the finished products of the complainant Companies, to deal with 
these allegations on very general lines without reference to any particular 
industry, commodity or circumstances. 

On the East Indian Railway there arc only two Chemical Manufacturing 
centres of special importance, viz., Konnagar and Cawnpore, and we have 
been very liberal in the matter of any requests for concessions made by the 
Chemical Companies in these places. Such requests have been confined to the 
following commodities only—■ 

Sulphur, 

Sulphuric Acid, 

Alum, 

Sulphate of Iron, 

Bauxite, 
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tor all of which suitable concession rates to the satisfaction of the applicants 
have been readily conceded. 

It will be observed from the memo, giving particulars of rates on each 
commodity, that no preference is shown to imported chemicals and acids, 
but on the contrary, there are preferential rates in favour of the indigenous 
manufacturer. No fault, also, can be found with the charges on such raw 
materials for which a demand for movement over this Railway exists. It is 
always our special aim to foster the development of indigenous industries 
and if any specific case of hardship under existing rates adjustments can be 
■quoted, we would be very glad to examjine the matter. 

As regards the question of facilities on this Railway, we have at the pre¬ 
sent time 19 Tank wagons ear-marked for the transport of sulphuric acid in 
bulk, and they have fully met requirements in this respect. No application 
for similar or other special facilities for the transport of chemicals or other 
acids has been received, but in the event of the demand arising, the ques¬ 
tion would undoubtedly receive the fullest consideration. 


The details herewith submitted probably cover all or most of the ground 
of investigation in respect to freight charges and facilities for the transport 
of the chemicals and acids under reference. Any further information 
required will be promptly submitted oh hearing from you as to the parti¬ 
cular point or points that may remain! nndealt with, and if it is still con¬ 
sidered necessary to secure oral evidence from the railway in this connection 
over and above the written evidence submitted, we shall be very pleased to 
furnish it. 


Enclosure No, I. 

MkMOB.4NDUM IK EEGARD TO n,WES ON CHEMIO-itS^ AciDS AND RAW 

MATERIALS, 

(a) Chemicals and Acids. 

I, Sulphuric Acid —Listed under dgngerous goods. Classified 8th class 
at R. R. and 6th class at O. R., and charged on this basis when in small 
quantities subject to a minimum W'eight for charge of 20 maunds. In book¬ 
ing from Ghaziabad, Delhi, Bareilly, Cawnpore, Konnagar and Howrah, where 
acid is manufactured, charge is made on the actual weight. 

On the E. I. Railway sulphuric acid in wagon loads of ,300 maunds is 
charged at 4th class rates at O. R. and this applies to all movements in 
wagon loads. No special concessions are quoted for imported acid. 

Numerous special rates are, however, in operation for wagon load des¬ 
patches as well as bulk despatches in tank wagons from the principal points 
on the system where acid is manufactured. A list of these special rates and 
points between which they operate will be found in Annexure “ D ”, 


2. HydrocMoric Acid.~') , , , , ™ 

3 Nitric Acid _ j Listed under dangerous goods. Charged at 10th 

■class rates at R. R. and 9tb class at p. R., subject to a minimum weight 
for charge of 20 maunds except when booked from Delhi, Ghaziabad, Cawn¬ 
pore, Konnagar and Howrah when charges are made on actual weight. No 
special r.ates quoted for imported movement. The following special rates 
are in operation:— o 


Hydrochloric .Acid .—Cawnpore to! via Ghaziabad Re. 0-9-8 per maund 
O. R. ))er 4-wheeled wagon. 

Cawnpore to ■rid Ghaziabad Rs. 101 O. R. WR/ 
300L. 


Nitric Acid .—Same as above. 
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4. Magnesium Sulphate or Epsom salts _^Classified 4th class at R. R. 

No special rates quote from the ports. The only special rates are the follow¬ 
ing, conceded to the Cawnpore Chemical Works: — 

Per md. 

Rb. a. p. 

® “ I jat O. R. W/300L- 

5. Ferrous Sulphate. —Provided for in the classification tinder the nomen¬ 
clature “ Copperas ” charged at 1st class rates at R. R., also mov^ under 
the head Sulphate of Iron charged on the same basis. No special ratea 
quoted for the ports but the following rates are quoted for sulphate of iron 
from chemical manufacturing centres: — 

Per md. 

Rs. A. p. 

Konnagar to Cawnpore . . 0 8 1 ..^ri’^nnr 

,, to Delhi . . . 0 10 0 j 

6. Potash Alum or Potassium Aluminium Sulphate. —Not provided for in 
the General Classification of Goods, but would probably be charged (subject 
to further investigation) on the same basis as Aluminium Sulphate Item 7. 

7. Aluminium Sulphate.—-Charged at 1st class rates at R. R. No special 
rates quoted from the jiorts or elsewhere. 

8. Sodium Sulphide. —Charged at Si'd class rates at R. R. and 2nd class 
rates at 0. R. No special rates from ports or elsewhere. 

9. Zinc Ohloi'ide.—hhted under dangerous goods. Charged at 4th claw 
at R, R. No special rates quoted from the ports or elsewhere, except vid 
Gomoh (for traffic from Tatanagar) to Cawnpore and Mirzapur, these re¬ 
duced rates, however, being specifically applicable to zinc dross only. 

10. Copper Sulphate. —Charged at 4th class rate.s at R. R. No special 
rate.s quoted from the ports or elsewhere, 

11. Glauber’s Salt or Sodium Sulphate or Salt Oa/ce.y-Charged at 3rd clasA 
rates at B. R. and 2nd class rates at 0. R, No special rates quoted from 
the ports or elsewhere. 

(5) Baw Materials. 

12. Alunite or Ahim stone.—Ra-w material for potash alum. Not specially 
provided for in the General Classification of Goods, and no recorded demand 
for movement of such traffic. 

It is a mineral akin to bauxite (item 13) and would probably he subject 
to the same basis of charge although this could only be decided after a 
full investigation. 

13. Bauxite. —Raw material for Aluminium Sulphate—Classified 1st class 
atR. R., hut charged over the East Indian Railway at 0. R., C. 0., L at 
0/N telescopic scale the basis of which is:-^ 

Per md. per mila- 

Por the first and up to 75 miles . . . . '333 

For extra distance above 75 miles but not exceeding 

150 miles to be added to the charge of 76 miles . '200 

For extra distance above 150 miles but not exceeding 

.300 miles to be added to the charge for 150 miles . '170 

For extra distance above 300 miles but not exceeding 

400 miles to be added to the charge for 360 miles . '125 

For extra distance above 400 miles to he added to 

the charge for 400 miles ..... '100 

A list of reduced special rates for bauxite ore will be found in Annexur^ 
“ E 


Cawnpore to Delhi 

,, vid Ghaziabad 
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14. Brimstone.-^Bee under Sulphur itent 32. 

15. OKina Olay.- —^Raw material for aluminium sulphate—classified 1st 
class at R. R. but charged over the East Indian Railway O. R., 0. 0., L at 
C/N scale rates (see item 13). 

A number of reduced special rates are quoted for China clay for use in 
paper mills, pottery manufacture, etc. 

16. Coal Bust. —Raw material for Sodium Sulphide—^Reduced rates for 
coal apply. 

17. Copper. —Raw material for copper; sulphate—copper (ingots, sheets 
and slabs) is classified 4th class R. R., and 2nd class 0. R., and is charged 
pn this basis. No reduced rates are quoted. 

18. Copper ore. —Raw material for ferrous sulphate—classified 2nd class 
R. R., and charged on this basis. No reduced rates. 

19. Copper Oxide or Cupric Oxide. —Raw material from Copper Sulphate 
—Indexed to Colours, Paints and Dyes Div. “ B ” 4th class R. R. and 2nd 
class 0. R., and charged on this basis. No special rates. 

20. Bolomite. —Raw material for Magnesium Sulphate or Epsom Salts. 
Not provided for in the General Classification of Goods. Is a mineral sub¬ 
stance akin to Limestone and is charged accordingly on this Railway—1st 
class rates at R. R., and at C/N scale O. R., C. C., L (see item 13). A 
very large number of rediiced rates for Lime and Limestone from the prin¬ 
cipal producing centres are in operation. 

21. Hydrochloric Acid. _Raw material for Zinc chloride—see Item 2. 

22. Hydrogen Chloride. —Raw material for Hydrochloric Acid—Not speci¬ 
fically provided for in the General Classification of Goods and no recorded 
demand for this movement. 

23. Iron Pyrites. —^Raw material for ITfirrous Sulphate—Pyrites are not 
specifically classified in the General Classification of Goods. They are a 
mineral substance and would probably bo Charged if offered for despatch at 
the rates applicable to Ores common N. 0. C. classified 1st class. 

24. Magnesium Limestone. —^Raw material for Epsom Salts—Not provided 
for iu the General Classification of Goods, and no recorded demand for 
movement. Further investigation would be necessary to determine the 
charges leviable on such traffic, but charges would probably be as for Dolo¬ 
mite, item 20. 

26. Magmsimn Sulphate or Epsom Salts. —Raw material for Glauber’s 
Salt—See item 4. 

26. Nitrate of Soda. —Raw material for Glauber’s Salt. Listed under 
dangerous goods. Classified 2nd class at B. R. and charged on East Indian 
Railway at C/L scale C/300. Basis of scale is:_ 

Per md. per mile. 


For the first and up to 100 miles . i . . ’380 

For extra distances above 100 miles but not exceed¬ 
ing 300 miles to be added to the charge for 100 

. miles.: , . . . '220 

For extra distances above 300 miles but exceed¬ 
ing 600 miles to be added to the charge for 300 
miles . , . . ... . . , '130 

For extra distances above 600 mil^s to be added to 
the charge for 600 miles . , ; . . . . -110 


No special rates. 

For the manurial purposes, charged at C. F. F. scale basis of which is 
1/lOth pie per maund per mile (minimum rates) plus terminals, 

27. Pyrites .—Raw material for Sulphuric Acid—See item 23. 
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28. Sodium Chloride or Common Salt. —Raw material for Glauber’s salt. 
Classified 1st class. Charged over the East Indian Railway in wagon loads 
at 0/Ii scale (see item 26). Numerous special rates in operation. 

29. Saltpetre. —^Raw material for Nitric Acid—Listed under dangerous 
goods. Classified 2nd class at R.. R. Charged in wagon loads O. R., at 
C/L scale and for manurial purposes at C. P. P. scale. See item 26. 

30. Scrap Iron. —Raw material for Ferrous Sulphate—Classified 1st class. 
Numerous special rates to and from iron manufacturing centres to Oalcxitta 
for export over-seas, and between other points where a demand for large 
movements has arisen. 

81. Spent Oxide of Gas Works, —Raw material for Sulphuric Acid. Ordin¬ 
ary spent Oxide or Oxide of Iron, falls under the nomenclature Earths 
N. 0. C. and is classified 1st class and charged in wagon loads 0. R., 0. 0., 
L at C/N schedule scale. See item 13. 

Spent Oxide of Gas Works is not provided for in the General Classifica¬ 
tion of Goods. In the English Railway Classification it is listed under 
dangerous goods. Rates and conditions for its movement on Indian Railw^ns 
under this head do not exist at the present time, and would have to bo 
specifically provided for. 

32. Sulphur. —Raw material for Sulphuric Acid—Classified 3rd class at 
R. R. and 1st class at 0. R. in wagon loads of 800 maunds. Charged on 
this basis. The following special rates are in force for Sulphur for Sulphuric 
Acid manufacture. 

Bate. 

Rs. A. p. 

Howrah to Cawnpore ■, . 0 11 0 T „ „ 

, X r... . t. O X.. , f 0. R„ W/300L. 

Howrah to Ghaziabad . . 0 15 7 J 

33. Sulphureted Hydrogen. —Raw material for Sulphuric Acid. Not pro¬ 
vided for in General Classification of Goods, Indexed under dangerow goods 
in English Railway Classification. Rates and conditions of carriage on 
Indian Railways do not at present exist, and would have to be specifically 
.provided for. 

34. Sulphuric Acid. —Raw material for: — 

Aluminium Sulphate. 

Potash Alum. 

Copper Sulphate. 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Ferrous Sulphate. 

Magnesium Sulphate. 

Nitric Acid. 

Glauber’s Salt. 

Bee item 1. 

35. Sodium. Sulphate or Glauber's Salt, —Raw material for Sodium Sul¬ 
phide—See item 11. 

86. Zinc.—Raw material for Zinc Chloride—Zinc (ingots, sheets and 
slabs) is classified 2nd class R. R. and is charged on this basis. No special 
rates are quoted. 

37. Zinc Blende. —^Raw material for Sulphuric Acid. Not provided for 
in the (General Classification of Goods, and no recorded demand for move¬ 
ment, It is a mineral substance and would be charged at the same rates 
.as for zinc, item 36, or Zinc Ore also charged 2nd class. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 


Statement showing special rates for acid, sulphuric or oil of ritriol or vitriol 
hehoeen the undermentioned stations. 


Stations. 



From 

To 


COmliliiitlS. 

Vid Asansol (for traffic 
from Tatanagar.) 

Mokamoh g-hat an<] 

Bs. 0.3-2 per md. 

(® WffiOO I. 

Cawnpore . . 

Agra City and Jnnma 
Bridge. 

(151 miles) 

Es. 70 per waS'OU. 

In tank wagon; 
OE; L. 

Do. . . . 

Via Agra East Bank 
for traffic to Aiffio- 
dabtid and Petiail 

(157 miles) 

Eb. 70 per wagon. 

Do, 

Do. 

Benares Cantt. . 

(202 miles) 

Ra, 91 per wagon. 

Do. 

Do ... 

BhadoM . 

(175 miles) 

Eg. 01 per wagon. 

(OE-W/B-SiWL in. 
tank wagons.) 

Do. . . 

Qhasiabad 

(258 miles) 

Es. 0-10-9 per md- 

OB 

Do. . . . 

Do. 

(258 miles) 

Be, n7per4-wlieeled 
ivagon. 

OE-W/E: I, 

Do. . 

Vid Gh»yia))ad and 
vice ver^a* 

(258 miles) 

Eg. 0-10-9 per md. 

OE 

Do. 

Do. 

(258 miles) 

Es. 117 per 4-wheclod 

OE-W-E ; I, 

Cawnpore.... 

Koniiagar . 

(62d miles) 

Rb. 305 per 
4-wljooled waffoii. 

OE ; in tank, 
wagon ■, L 

Do. 

Vid Saliaranpore 

(368 miles) 

Re. 0-14-.5 per md. 

OR 

Do. ... 

Do, 

(368 raileg) 

Es. 156 per 4-whoeled 
wagon. 

OE-W-B; L. 

Ghaziabad and rid . 

Chnkeri . 

(264 miles) 

Eg. 120 per 4-wheeled 

Do, 

Ghsziabad 

Cawnpore . 

(25S miles) 

Re. 0-10-9 per md. 

OE 

Do. 

Do. . 

(258 miles) 

Eg. 117 per d-wheeled 
n'agon. 

OB-W-E ; I, 

Giridih (Knrlinrbarae) 

Koluiagar 

(198 miles) 

Eb. 191 per waffon. 

OE-W-B ; iiv 
bulk, L 

Vid Goiiioi (for traffic 

Agia City vi’i Agra 

602 miles) (a ) 

OR 

frcni Tatanagar). 

East Bank. 

Re. V-8-2 per md, 

■\V/300: I. 

DOr « 

Cawnpore .and viA, 
f except for traffic to 
B. & N.-W. Eailway 
statioHB and r»il). 

(445 miles) 

Re. 0‘(?-0 per md. (ff) 

Do. 

Do. 

Via Saliaranpore 

(752 miles) 

Be. 0-J0*9* per md- 

Do. 

Do 

Vid (ihaziabad . 

(703 miles) 

Ee. 0-9-7 per md. 

Do. 

Do, 

Hatliras and vid 
(except for traffic to 
B. & £. Railway 
vid Kaeganj), 

(618 muos) (n) 
Ee. 0-8-5 per md. 

Do. 


(«} Tho differential rule regard^i distance applies. 
* This rate -will come into force from let Decemljer 
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Stations. 





Bates. 

Conditions. 

From 

To 


VOX Qomoh (for traffic 
from Tatanagar). 

Jnmna Bridge (Agra) 
and vtA. 

(602 miles) (a) 
Be. 0-8-2 per md. 

OB 

W/300 ; L 

Do. 

' 

Moghaleerai 

Knlti 

(332 miles) (o) 

Be. 0.3-9 per md. 

(10 miles) 

Es. 28 per wagon. 

Do, 

OR, WR, 12^ 
tons iu tank 
wagons; L 

Burn Oo.’a siding . H 

1 

1 

Lodna Colliery Co.’s 
siding (Pathardihi). 

(46 miles) 

Rs. 73 per 4-wheeled 

OR ; L iu tank 
wagons. 

L 

, f 


wagon. 


yi4 A.^aiiftol 4 * 

{46 miles) 

Rs. 73 per wagon. 

OR, WR i L, ]21 
tons iu tank 
wagons. 

iodna Colliery Co.’a.; 




Biding (Pathardihi), 

Chaziabad and vi3, . 

(730 miles) 

Bs. 904 per wagon. 

OB; In tank 
wagons. L. 

r 

I 

Tatanagar . . 

, Re. 0-0-9 (6) 

per md. 

OB, W/300, L iu 
tank wagon E. I. 
Be. 0-1-3 and 

Lodna Colliery’s siding 1 



B. N. 0-8-6. 

(Pathardihi and viA ■( 
Pathardihi exchange 

Bhowra aiding . . j 

Be. 0-2-7 (c) 
per md. 

Do, 

link.) 

E. I. 0-1-3 

B. N. 0-1-4 

Komiagar 

ViA Howrah tor traffic, 
to Tatanagar. 

(10 miles) 

Bs. 26 per wagon. 

OB, WE, 12i 
tons in tank 
wagon ! L 

KiiUi .... 

Do . 

Cawupore . • 

Do. 

(491 miles) 

Es. 214 per wagon. 

(491 miles) 

Be. 0-0-7 per md. 

OB, WE, L iu 
bulk. 

OB, C/270 i L 

Do . 

Giridih 

(72 miles) 

Es. 136 per wagon. 

OB. WE in 
bulk ; L 

Do. 

Do . 


(132 miles) 


Bs, 182 per wagon. 


Kuauiida (for traffic from 
Loyabad Coke Oven’s 

Burn Company's sid¬ 
ing- 

(39 miles) 

Es. 68 per wagon. 

OR ; L in tank 
wagon. 

si<^ng vi4 Kankane© 
link). ^ ^ 

Pathardilii (for traffic 

(12 miles) 

Do. 

Loyabad Elootrlo Supply 
and Coke Co.’s siding, 

to Lodna Colliery 
Company’s siding). 

Rs. 32 per wagon. 


vvl Kankanoe). 



Do. 

Pathardihi (for traffic 
from Lodna Colliery 

Biiri^Company’s sid¬ 
ing. 

(46 miles) 

Es. 73 per wagon. 

Co.’a siding). 




Pathardiki 

VvX Naihati (tor 
traffic to Budge- 

(159 miles) 

Bs. 206 per wagon. 

OB; WE/3 L40, 
iu tank wagons. 

Sijua (for traffic from 
Bararee Coke Ovou’s 

Budge). 

, Burn Company’s sid- 
1 ing. 

(43 miles) 

Bs. 69 per wagon. 

OB, in tank 
wagons, L.. 

aiding). 





Bfi 14-2-0 per tank wagon U to be levied. o s n 

(c) In addition to this rate empty banlage of E^?. i- 

Es. 1-4-0 per tank wagon is to be levied. 


■6-0, via., E 
oil., JE- 


I. Es. 1-1-0, B.N. 
I. Es. 1-4-0, B» N. 
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Enclosure No. 8. 

Statement showing rates for Sartxite ore OB, C-C; L between the under¬ 
mentioned stations. 


Stations. 

Bate per ton. 

From 

To 

(}. I- P Ey. 

E. I. Ey. 

Total. 



Did 

Naini 




Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Ea. A. P. 

Duiidi • a • 

Howrah . 

3 3 9 

190 

8 10 9 

509 

11 14 6 

699 

Katiii 

Do. , 

2 8 0 

165 

7 8 0 

509 

10 0 0 

676 

Katui-Marwava (for 
traffic from Lime 
sidiug). 

Do. . 

2 8 0 

16£ 

7 8 0 

509 

10 0 0 

678 

Niwar 

Do. . 

2 11 0 

175 


10 8 0 

684 

Eatni Marwara (for 
traffic from Lime 
siding). 

Kouuagar 

, 2 S 1 

169 

7 7 11 

600 

10 0 0 

669 

Eatni . • . 

Kumarduh 

sidiug. 

3 13 6 

167 

6 3 9 

366 

9 1 2 

533 

Eatui 

Kouuagar 

1 2 8 1 

167 

7 7 11 

500 

10 0 0 

667 

Fid Katiii Marwar . 

Dot 

2 8 1 

169: 

7 7 11 

600 

10 0 0 

669 

Katni Marwara (for 
traffic from Lime 

Kumarduhi 

Biding. 

2 13 6 

169 

6 3 8 

3C6 

9 1 2 

535 

siding). 

1 



Niwar . . 

Do 

2 15 8 

175 

6 3 9 

356 

9 8 5 

541 

Do. 

1 

Fid Naihati 

0 1 fc* 

175 

0 4 S*' 

489 

0 6 4*per 
664 md. 
OE, 
C-C, L. 

Do. . . . 

Darakiir 

2 15 8 , 

175 

6 8 9 

366 

9 3 5 

541 


* This rate apjjlies to crude hauxitc ore only. 


(2) Note on the policy of the East Indian Bailway in regard to indigenous 

industries. 

1. The policy of the B. I. Bailwoy may be defined as follows 

(a) The railway is fully alive to the importance of the development 
of indigenous industries and is out to give every assistance that 
will encourage the establishment of new and the development 
of existing mdustires on its system, in the shape of reasonable 
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facilities, reduced rates on raw materials, and if necessary and> 
provided also that it was feasible to do so, on the finished pro¬ 
ducts as well. 

(&) The railway holds that no preference should be accorded to compe¬ 
titive foreign products and that any concessions to the latter 
should be open to indigenous products moving under the same 
conditions and on the same terms. 

(c) The railway is not prepared to admit that the imported product 
should be discriminated against and that preference should ipso 
facto be accorded to indigenous products wholely and solely 
because they are of domestic origin. Eailways are primarily 
commercial undertakings and their tariffs must be so adjusted" 
as to secure a maximum volume of traffic at the most favourable 
rates, always having regard to the mutual interests of thei? con¬ 
stituents and themselves, and subject to the obligations imposed 
on them by the Bailway Act, 

2. As regards assisting indigenous industries the railway views the matter 
as Sir Thomas Eobertson did in his report on Indian Eailways (1903), vig. :— 

“ The more numerous the local industries are along a line of railway 
the greater always is the prosperity of that railway. They not 
only give their products to the railway to carry but their presence' 
creates a great deal of traffic in passenger and goods, which but 
for the local manufactories would never come to the railwav at 
all." 

8. In respect to the question of the feasibility of quoting reduced rates on. 
the finished products of an indigenous industry of the nature of the Chemical 
industry, the position is a particularly difficult one for the railway, for the 
simple reason that as their products largely constitute the raw materials used' 
by other indigenous industries, the railway is not in a position to confine 
its consideration of the rating issue merely as between the indigenous pro¬ 
duct on the one hand and the imported commodity on the other, but must 
also take into account the possible effects on the other industries of a reduc¬ 
tion granted to the indigenous product alone. 

Just as the chemical industry would expect to he unhampered in the' 
securing of their r.aw materials, it also seems to the interests of these other 
industries that they should hove an equal facility of purchasing their raw 
material from the cheapest and most efficient sources and to secure as low 
freights as possible on such raw materials. 

To take a case in point, is the railway to debar the glass works at Bajhoi 
and Firozahad from getting sulphate of soda or sulphate of copper from 
Calcutta and compel them to take it from Cawnpore or some other centre,?" 
In other words, is the railway to keep up the rates on the imported product 
to benefit the chemical industry probably at the expense of glass industi-y? 
How are these conflicting interests to be reconciled? 

The Bajhoi G-lass Works, just prior to the introduction of the C/L scale 
for sulphate of soda, applied for reduced rates from the port of Calcutta. 
They were extending their activities to the production of glass panes, and they 
contemplated the purchase of their requirements from Calcutta. Could the 
railway in such circumstances have told them to buy their requirements from 
the Cawnpore chemical works? 

Moreover, any reduction the railway can afford or find itself competent to 
make in the case of the indigenous product may not suffice for ensuring 
the use of that product as against the imported chemical. Is the consuming 
industry in such a case to be debarred from the benefits attaching to con¬ 
cession rates from the port? _ Would not the railway also find it difficult to 
reconcile such an attitude with their avowed policy of assisting indigenous 
industries generally? ' 
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4. As i'<?gards the question of freight rates on iiidigenons products as 
compared with those applicable to eonapetitive foreign products the railway 
would enunciate its policy in this respect in the words of the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission (1916-18) thus • 

“ The governing principle which,' we think, should be followed in rail¬ 
way rating, so far as it affpcts industries, is that internal traffic 
should be rated as nearly as possible on an equality with traffic 
of the same class over similar distances to and from the ports.” 

5. In regard to the matter of discrimination against the imported pro¬ 
duct merely on the ground of indigenous manufacture this contemplates the 
products of an industry from which an individual railway derives no direct 
advantages in the shape of freight on taw materials and subsidiary traffic. 

Take for instance the two Chemical Works in Bombay whose claim for 
protection is the subject of this enquiry. The E. I. Bailway probably carries 
none of their raw materials and derives no direct benefit from them. In any 
event let us assume that this is the eaae. Should the E. I. Eailway charge 
traffic from these works at lower per maund per mile rates than imports from 
the Calcutta port solely on the ground that the former are Indian manufac¬ 
tures? To accept this as a policy is tantamount to a definite acceptance 
by railways of the principle of protection of indigenous industries against out¬ 
side competition. Under such a policy' the Bailway Tariff structure would 
aim at low rates for all ai'ticles of donjestic origin, low rates on raw mate¬ 
rials whether of domestic _ or foreign origin and high rates on competitive 
finished productions of foreign origin. The implications, immense significance 
and far reaching effects of such a policy; are obvious. 

The essential factors to he taken into consideration are; — 

(a) There are well defined obligations imposed on railways by the rail¬ 

way act. 

Bates must be reasonable and there must be no undue preference 
or disadvantage. Discrimination in rates against an imported 
product based wholly and solely on iirotective considerations could 
not be justified under the provisions of the law as it stands. The 
trader or consumer of imported products is entitled to the same 
benefits or jirotection under the Railway Legislation as any other 
constituent of the railway. , 

(b) The interest of manufacturers located at the ports have to be con¬ 

sidered. 

This is obvious since so many industries are concentrated at the 
ports, and would be adversdy affected by a policy of \mdue dis¬ 
crimination in rates against traffic moving from the ports for 
the benefit of industries located at internal centres. 

In this connection the railway would invite attention to paragraph 128 (3) 
of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, which reads as follows:_ 

” We recognise with the Industrial Commission the danger of a policy 
of individual concessions to industries and of treating railway 
rates as an indirect method of subsidy by the State. But we 
think that within the limitations laid down by the Industrial 
Commission it is not unreasonable that special rates should be 
granted for a term of years to new industries, and even to others 
if they can make out a propej: case for special treatment.” 

6. Subject to the incidence, where necessary, of the limiting factors 
■referred to, the railway is fully prepared to give every consideration to repre¬ 
sentations from the Chemical industry m the matter of freight charges on their 
raw materials required in the manufacture of acids and on heavy chemicals 

7. The other issue raised by the Tariff Board is the question of facihties. 
The terms may refer to physical connections such as assisted sidings or to 
transport facilities. As regards the former the railway Is always prepared 
to give consideration to requests for siding facilities and there are standard 
terms and conditions on which such sidings are provided. As the provision 
of sidings involves a railway in the investment of capital outlay a necessary 
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condition that must be satisfied is that the trafRe prospects are sufficiently 
good to justify the outlay in question. 

In. that matter of transport facilities, the issue really arises^ in the case 
of the specialised equipment necessary for the _ transport of acids in bulk. 
On this railway 19 tank wagons have been specifically allotted for the trans¬ 
port of acid in bulk, mainly sulphuric acid, for factories along the line, and 
these have adequately met all requirements in this respect. 


(H) Note reqardiny the details of the rates position with particular reference 
to the transport of ehemieaU hy the East Indian Bailway, 

1. All goods are classified within 10 classes of maxima and minima rates 
which are sanctioned by the Railway Board, 

2. Matters affecting the General Classification of goods are dealt with by 
the Indian Railway Conference Association and their recommendations are 
subject to the approval and sanction of the Railway Board. 

:5, The railway has the autliority to fix its own rates within the maxima 
and minima limits laid down by the Railway Board in the form^ of the 
General Classification of goods. In respect to general I’eduetions in rates 
and other matters of great importance the approval of the Railway Board, 
however, would be obtained. 

4. A statement is attached giving the chemical industries and their loca¬ 
tion along the East Indian Railway, together with particulars of the sources 
from which the raw materials are obtained and an idea of the destination to 
which their products are despatched also the special bases of charges in force 
below the ordinary or class rates applicable. This statement is supple¬ 
mental to the information already conveyed officially to the Tariff Board by 
the Agent, East Indian Railway, 

It will be noticed that special lump sum rates hav6_ been quoted in, 
numerous instances both for the raw materials and the finished products of 
the indigenous chemical works situated along the East Indian Railway and 
that in many cases similar concessions do not obtain for traffic from 
port. On the other hand any rates, which are lower than those applicable- 
under the General Ciassificiation available from the port apply equally for 
traffic originating at internal points. 

(4) Letter dated the. 11th March, 1929. 

Thi.s is the further . note I undertook to furnish tbi.s morning at the- 
request of the President. 

Enclosure. 

Note. 

The following is a comparison of the existing and reduced coal rates 
from the Jherriah Coalfield to selected destinations ;— 

Rate per ton. 




Present 

Proposed 

.Station to. 


including 

mcludiiig 



tonniiials. 

terminals. 



etc. 

etc. 



Ea. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Caw'iipore 

• 

7 3 0 

6 10 0 

Dellii 


9 7 0 

8 10 0 

Agra City 


8 8 0 

7 12 0 

Bombay 


13 12 0 

12 6 0 

Karachi City 


16 13 0 

14 0 0 

Madras 


12 11 0 

11 7 0 

Ahmedabad 


13 2 0 

11 11 0 

Amritsar 


11 12 0 

10 7 0 

Lahore Cantonment 


12 0 0 

10 12 0 
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It may be noted that in case of destlinationB, such as Bombay , Ahmedabad 
and Karachi, the rates are actually calculated on distances by alternative 
shorter routes but applied vid the East Indian Bailway route. 

For example ;— 

Distance and rate by the alternative Distance and rate by the B. I. Eailway 

shorter route. route, 


Distance from Bhaga (vid 

Miles. 

Distance from .Therriah 

Miles. 

Nagpur). 

(via Naini). 

Bhaga to Nagpur 

633 

Jherriah to Naini 

345 

Nagpur to Bombay 

518 

Naini to Bombay 

840 


1,161 


1,186 


Rate 


Rate 


per ton. 


per ton. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rate for 1,151 miles 

11 6 0 

Bate for 1,185 miles . 

11 8 0 

E. I. Ry. terminal . 

0 4 0 

E. I. Ry. terminal . 

0 4 0 

G. I. P. Ry. terminal 

0 4 0 

G. I. P. Ry. terminal 

0 4 0 

G. I. P. By. Ghat 


G. T. P. Ry. Ghat 


charge 

0 8 0 

charge 

0 8 0 

Total 

12 6 0 

Total 

12 8 0 


The rate of Rs. 12-6-0 per ton by the alternative route (vid Nagpur) has 
therefore been applied vid Naini. 

(5) Letter dated thf 18th March, 1930. 

As desired, I attach a note with necessary Tables concerning the further 
information you called for over the phone this morning. 

; Enclosure. 

Note by the Chief Commercial Manager, Bates and Development, East Indian 

Bailway. 

SuMMABY OP BASES OF CHARGE FOR ; DIFFERENT COMMODITIES AT PRESENT 
ACCORDED BY THE EaST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

The calculated Distance Tables for the C/L and C/N Schedules which 
accompanied this office note, dated the 7th instant, only show the rate for a 
maximum distance of 900 miles as this is approximately the longest lead for 
which consignments can travel over the East Indian Railway, as the bases 
of charge as illustrated apply to the East Indian Railway alone. 

However, I now attach six copies each of revised tables of these Schedule 
rates calculated up to a maximum lead of 1,200 miles as desired. These 
revised tables are marked “ 1 ” and 2 ” respectively. 

Similar tables in regard to the rates applicable— 

(1) Bones and Bone Meal, 

(2) Oil Seeds, and 

(3) Oil Cake 

'*re also attached herewith marked “S”, “4” and “5” respectively. 
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STATEMENT 1. 

{(1) Magnestom Sulphate (Epsom Salt), (2) Fbbrous Sulphate (Copperas) 
OE (Sulphate op Iron), (3) Potash Alum (Alum), (4) Aluminium 
Sulphate, (6) Sodium Sulphide, (6) Zinc Chloride, (7) Copper Sulphate, 
(8) Sodium Sulphate, (9) Sulphur, (10) Nitrate op Soda, (11) Sodium 
Chloride. 


Existing Schedule Mate (C/L Schedule). 


Distances. 

C/L 

Sotedule 

rate 

(withoat 
, terminals). 

(Basis) 

Per maunl 
per mile. 

Distances. 

C/L 

Schedule 

rate 

(without 

terminals). 

(Basis) 
Per maund 
I er mile. 


A. p. 

Pies. 


A. p. 

Pies. 

50 

1 7 

•38 

660 

10 7 

•20 

100 

3 2 

■38 

700 

11 0 

■19 

160 

4 1 

•33 

750 

11 6 

•18 

200 

5 0 

•30 

800 

11 11 

•18 

250 

5 11 

■•28 

850 

12 5 

•18 

300 

6 10 

•27 

900 

12 10 

■17 

360 

7 6 

•26 

950 

13 4 

•17 

400 

7 11 

•24 

1,000 

IS 9 

•17 

450 

8 6 

•23 

1,050 

14 3 

•16 

600 

9 0 

•22 

1,100 

14 S 

•16 

550 

9 7 

•21 

1,150 

15 2 

■16 

600 

10 1 

•20 

1,200 

15 7 

•16 


STATEMENT II. 

(1) Lime Stone 0. R. C. C. L. (up to 300 miles), (2) Iron Scrap O. R. C. C. L. 
Existing Schedule Bate (CJN Schedule). 


Distance. 

C/N 

Sohedle 

rate 

(without 
terminals). 
Per maund. 

(Basis) 

Per maund 
per mile. 

Distance. 

C/N 

Schedule 

rate 

(without 
terminals). 
Per maund. 

(Basis) 
Per maund 
per mile. 


A. p. 

Pies. 


A. p. 

Pies. 

50 

1 6 

•34 

650 

8 7 

•16 

100 

2 6 

•30 

700 

9 0 

•15 

150 

3 4 

•27 

750 

9 5 

•15 

.200 

4 0 

•24 

800 

9 10 

•15 

250 

4 9 

•23 

860 

. 10 3 

■14 

300 

5 5 

•22 

900 

. 10 8 

•14 

■350 

6 0 

•21 

950 

. 11 1 

■14 

400 

6 6 

•19 

1,000 

. 11 6 

■14 

450 

6 11 

•18 

1,060 

. 11 11 

•14 

.500 

7 4 

•17 

1,100 

. 12 4 

•13 

550 

• J 9 

•17 

1,160 

. 12 9 

•13 

600 

8 2 

•16 

1,200 

. 13 2 

■13 
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STATEMENT III. 


(1) Bones, (S) Bone meai.. 
(,Ef'is,tiiui Itate {CjN Schedule), 


Bistanee. 

Rate 

(witl'iOut 
terminal). 
Per jnaiind. 

(Basis) 

Per inaund 
per mile. 

Bistanee. 


.Rate 

(without 
terminal). 
Per maund. 

(Basis) 
Per maund 
per mile. 


A. p. 

Pies. 



A. p. 

Pies. 

50 

1 6 

•84 

650 


6 7 

•16 

100 

2 0 

•30 

700 


9 0 

•15 

150 

. 3 4 

•27 

750 


9 5 

•15 

200 

4 0 

•24 

800 


9 10 

•15 

250 

4 9 

•23 

850 


10 3 

•14 

300 

5 5 

•22 

900 


10 8 

•14 

350 

0 0 

•21 

950 


11 1 

■14 

400 

6 6 

•19 

1,000 


11 6 

•u 

450 

6 11 

•18 

1,050 


11 11 

-14 

500 

. 7 4 

•17 

1,100 


12 4 

■13 

550 

7 9 

•17 

1,150 


12 9 

-13 

600 

8 2 

•16 

1,200 


13 2 

•13 



STATEMENT IV. 






On. Seeds. 





Existing Schedule Itate {€IB — (JIM Schedule). 



C/B—C/M 
Schedule 
rate 

(without 

terminal). 

(Basis); 

Per maund 
per mile. 



0/B—C/M 
^hedule 
rate 

(without 

terminal). 

(Basis) 
Per maund 
per mile. 

Bistanoes. 

Bistances. 



A. p. 

Pies. 

• 


A. p. 

Pies.. 

50 

1 5 

•34 

650 


9 1 

•17 

100 

2 10 

•34 

700 


9 6 

•16 

160 

3 8 

•29 

750 


9 11 

•16 

200 

4 6 

•27 

800 


10 4 

■16 

260 

6 4 

•26; 

850 


10 9 

•15 

300 

6 2 

•25; 

900 


11 2 

•16 

350 

6 7 

•23^ 

950 


11 7 

•15 

400 

7 0 

•21 

1,000 


12 0 

•14 

450 

7 S 

•20 

1,060 


12 5 

•14 

500 

7 10 

•19 

1,100 


12 10 

■14 

550 

8 3 

•is; 

1,160 


13 3 

•14 

600 

8 8 

■17 

1,200 


18 8 

•14 
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STATEMENT V. 

Oil Oakb. 

Existing Schedule Bate (CfFF Schedule). 



C/FF 



C/FF 


Miles. 

ScViedule 

rate 

(without 

terminal). 

(Basis) 

Per iiiaund 
per mile. 

Miles. 

Schedule 

rate 

(without 

terminal). 

(Basis) 
Per inaund 
per mile. 


Per maimd. 



Per niaiind. 



A. i». 

Pies. 

.. 

' 

A. p. 

Pies, 

50 

0 5 

■10 

650 

. 5 5 

•10 

100 

0 10 

•10 

700 

5 10 

•10 

150 

1 3 

•10 

750 

6 3 

•10 

200 

1 8 

•10 

800 

6 8 

■10 

260 

2 1 

•10 

8.50 

7 1 

•10 

•300 

. 2 6 

■10 

900 

7 6 

•10 

.350 

2 11 

■10 

960 

7 11 

•10 

400 

.3 4 

■10 

1,000 

8 4 

•10 

450 

3 9 

•10 

1,050 

8 9 

•10 

500 

4 2 

•10 

1,100 

. 9 2 

■10 

660 

4 7 

•10 

1,150 

9 7 

•10 

600 

5 0 

■10 

1,200 

. 10 0 

•10 



OoAL AXi) Coke. 




Existing Bates, 



Rate 

Per n aund 


Rate 

Miles. 

per ton 
(without 
terminal). 

A. p. 

per mile 
equivalent. 

Pies. 

Miles. 

per ton 
(without 
teriiiinal). 

50 


A. p. 

1 2 

•16 

6-50 

7 13 

100 

2 7 

•17 

700 

8 1 

160 

3 9 

•17 

750 

. 8 8 

200 

. 4 11 

•17 

800 

8 13 

250 

5 11 

•16 

8.50 

9 3 

.300 

5 15 

•14 

900 

9 8 

350 

5 16 

•12 

950 

9 15 

400 

5 16 

•10 

1,000 

. 10 3 

450 

6 6 

•10 

1,0-50 

. 10 10 

■ 500 

6 11 

•09 

1,100 

. 10 15 

5.50 

7 1 

•09 

1,150 

. 11 6 

600 

7 6 

■09 

1,200 

. 11 10 

eceiving and terminal 

charge:— 



N. 

-W. Railway 

. 

, * 

. As. 2 per 

Gl. 

I. P. Railway 

• • • 


• 4 

B. 

B. & 0. I. Railway 

, 

• „ 4 

B. 

& N. W. Railway . 


- ,, 2 

■ E-. 

B. Railway 

. 

- 

• „ 2 


Per maimd 
per mile 
equivalent. 

Pies. 

•08 

•08 

•08 

•08 

•08 

■07 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•07 
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Summary of basis of charge for mfpekent commodities as at present 

ACCORDED BY THE EaST InDIAN RAILWAY. 

Finished Product. 

In Small la Wagon 

Lots.' Loads. 

Pies per md. Pies per md.- 

per mile. mile. 


1. Sulphuric Acid . 

•83 


■42 

2. Hydrochloric Acid 

1-25 


•42 

3. Nitric Acid 

1-25 


•42 

4. Magnesium Sulphate (Ep¬ 




som Salts) 

•42 >1 



5. Ferrous Sulphate (Copperas) 




or (Sulphate of Iron) 

•38 

1—100 miles 

•380 

6. Potash Alum (Alum) . 

•38 

Plus 101—300 miles 

•220 

7. Aluminium Sulphate . 

•38 

’^Plus 301—600 miles . 

■130 

8. Sodium Sulphide 

•42 

Plus 601 miles and above . 

•110 

9. Zinc Chloride 

•42 



10. Copper Sulphate 

•42 



11. Sodium Sulphate 

•42 j 




Baw Materials, 


1. Bauxite (Ores N. 0. C.) 

■38 1—500 miles 

501 miles and above . 

■12 

•10 

2. Sulphur .... 

•68 1—100 miles 

Phis 101—300 miles . 

•380- 

■220’ 


Plus 801—600 miles . 

•130 


Plus 601 miles and above . 

•HO’ 

3, China Clay 

•38 1—500 miles 

501 miles and above . 

•16 

•14 

4. Coal (with effect from a 
d-ate to be notified) 

... (1) For traffic carried for 

distances 400 miles and 
under ; 



1—^200 miles 

0-16& 


Phis 201—400 miles . 

0-13 


(2) For traffic carried for 
distances over 400 

miles; — 



1—^200 miles 

0-15 


Plus 201—400 miles 

0'06 


Plus 401 miles and above , 

0-06 

5. Copper .... 

6. Copper Ore 

•42 

•42 1—500 miles 

501 miles and above . 

•42 

•12 

•lO 
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In Small 

In Wagon 


Lots. 

Loads, 


Pies per md. Pies per n’d 


per mile. 

Saw Materials —contd. 

per mile. 

7. Copper Oxide or 

Cupric 

. -42 

Oxide (Colours Div. B) . *42 1—400 miles 


401—660 miles 

. -35 


651 miles and above 

. -30 

B. Limestone 

-38 1—75 miles 

. -333 


Plus 76—150 miles 

. -200 


Pliu 151—300 miles 

. -170 


From 301—500 miles . 

. -12 


501 miles and above 

. -10 

9. Hydrogen Chloride^ 

-Not classified, dangerous, and no traffic moving. 

10. Iron Pyrites 

•38 1—500 miles 

. -12 


501 miles and above 

. -10 

11. Nitrate of Soda 

. . *42 1—100 miles 

. -380 


Plus 101—300 miles 

. -220 


Plihs 301—600 miles 

. -130 


Plus 601 miles and above 

. •no 

12. Pyrites 

•38 1—500 miles 

. -12 


501 miles and above 

. -10 

13. Sodium Chloride 

(Salt 

, -380 

N. 0. C.) 

. . *38 1—100 miles 

Phis 101—300 miles 

. -220 


Plus 301—600 miles 

. *130 


Plus 601 miles and above 

. •no 

14. Saltpetre (Crude) 

. . '38 Plus 601 miles and above 

. -no 

15. iron Scrap 

. . -38 1—75 miles 

. -333 


Phis 76—150 miles 

. ^200 


Plus 151—300 miles 

. -170 


Plus 301—400 miles 

. -125 


Plus 401 miles and above 

. •lOO 


16. Spent Oxide of Gas Works—Not classified, dangerous commodity. 

17. Sulphurated Hydrogen—Not classified, dangerous, and no traffic mov¬ 

ing. 

18. Zinc.-42 '42 

IB. Zinc Blende—Not classified and no traffic moving. Would probably be 

charged as for Item (1). 

N.B .—With the exception of the items marked *, the following termi¬ 
nal charges are leviable in addition to the above quoted rates: — 

(1) On Coal. Re. 0-4 per ton. 

(2) (a) On Howrah traffic— 

Below 75 miles. Oner 75 miles. 


Pies per md. Pies. 

Local Booking.8 ' 8 

Through Booking .... 6 5 

(6) On other traffic— 

Local Booking ..... 9 6 

Through Booking .... 6 3 
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Bengal Nagpur Railway Co., Ltd. 

(1) Letter dated the ^nd March, 1929, 

Herewith as verbally requested six^ copies of our menioranduin in oonneo^ 
tion with rates for certain acids and chemicals, etc. 


MeMOUANDUM in UEGARD to hates EOU CEUTAIN CHEMICALS, ACIDS AND RAW 
MATERIALS OVER THE BENGAL-NaGPDR RAILWAY. 

(a) Acids and chemicals. 

1. Bulphurio acid. —Listed under dangerous goods—charged over E. N. 
Railway at 8th class at R. R. and fith class at 0. R- The following special 
rates are in force 

Svlphnric acid — 

Shalimar and via to Nagpur and Itwari, Rs. 1-14-4 or (62 per cent., 
per maund.) 

2. Hydrochloric acid.— t Listed under dangerous goods, charged over 

B. Hitric acid, — _) E. N. Railways at 10th class at R. R- and 9th 

class at C. R. as per General Classification of goods. The following special: 
rates are in force ;— 

Hydrochloric acid — 

Shalhnar and via to Nagpur and Itawari, R.s. 1-14-4 or ('52 per cent, 
per maund). 

Hitrio acid, —Same rate as above. 

4. Matincsiwii, svlpluitc or cpioiia ■':<ilt .—Charged o\'er E. N. Railway at 
4th class at R. R. a.s per General Glassification of goods. No special rates 
are in force. 

6. Ferrous sulphate (copperas ),—rProvided for in the General Classification 
of goods as copperas and charged at l?t class rate at R. R. No special rates 
are in force. 

6. Alununi’um sulphate, —Gliarged oyer E. N. Ilailway at 1st class rate at 
R. R. as per General Glassification of'goods. No special rates are in force. 

7. Sodium sulphate.—Charged over B. N. Railway at 3rd class rate at 
R. R. and 2nd class rate at 0. R. No special rates are in force. 

8. Zinc chloride. —Listed under dangerous goods—charged over B. N.. 

Railway at 4th class rate at R. R. as per General Classification of goods. 
No special rates are in force except^ fi'om Tatanagar to Shalimar, to via 
Gomoli and to all stations, Bombay to Ainbern.ath both inclusive (vid Nagpur). 
These reduced rates are, however, being specifically applicable to zinc dross 
and flux shimmings only, ■■ 

9. Copper sulphate. —Charged over B. N. Railway at 4th class rate at 
R. R. as per General Classification of goods. No special rates are in force. 

10 Glauber’s salt or sodium sulphate. —Classified 3rd class at R. R- ani 
2nd oiass at O. R. but charged over B. N. Railway at C/K schedule or W/800,. 
L, the basis of which is :— 

Pie per tad. 
per mile. 


For the first and up to 1.60 miles .... 
For extra distances above 150 miles but not exceed¬ 
ing 260 miles to be added to the charge for 150 
miles . . • • • • . . 

For extra distanees above 250 iiiiles but not exceeding 
400 miles to be added to the charge for 250 miles 
For extra distances above 400 miles to be added 
to the charge for 400 miles: . ... . 

Plus an extra charge of 4 pdeB per maund 


■380 

•250 

•126 


11.5 
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11. Potash aluminium. —Not provided for in the General Ciassifioation ol 
goods. 

(b) Haw materials. 

12. Sulphur. —Raw material for sulphuric acid—charged over B. N. Railwty 
at 3rd class at R. R. and let class at 0. R., in minimum consignment of 
300 maunds as per General Classification of goods. No special rates are in 
force. 

13. Sodium chloride or pomrnon salt. —Raw material for hydrochloric acid ■ 
charged classified Isb class at R. R., but eliarged over B. N. Railway at 
■C/H schedule, O, R., the l)asis of which is; — 

Pie pei: md. 
per mile. 

For the first and up to 300 miles . . • . ‘380 

For extra distances above 800 miles but not exceeding 

VOO miles to be added to the charge for 300 miles . '130 

For extra distances above 700 miles to be added to 
the charge for 700 miles ...... ‘100 

Plus extra charge ; 

Up to 000 miles, 8 pies per manud. 

001 miles and beyond, 4 pies per mamid. 

Numerous special rates are in force. 

14. Sulphuric ac/d.—Raw material tor 
Hydrochloric acid. 

Nitric acid. 

Magnesium 8uli)hate, 

Ferrous sulphate, 

.•V-luminiurn sulpliate, 

Copper sulphate. 

Potash alum. 

For rates charged over this Railway see item 1. 

15. Potassium nitrate (nitre or saltpetre). —Raw material for nitric acid— 
Listed under dangerous goods—classified 2ud class at R. R., charged over 
B. N. Ry., for manure purposes only at C/PF schedule in wagon loads, 0. R., 
■C. G., ij, the basis of which- is I'/lOth pie per maund per mile (minimum 
rate) plus terminals and at G/N schedule in small lots, the basis of which 
3s ;— 

Pie per md. 
per niile. 

For the first and up to 75 miles . . . . '333 

For extra distances above 75 miles but not exceeding 

150 miles to !>e added to the charge for 75 miles . ’200 

For extra distancces alwvc; 160 inilea hut not exceeding 

300 miles to be added to the charge for 150 miles '170 
For extra diataiioea alcove 300 miles but not exceeding 

400 miles to be addcxl to the charge for 300 rniles . '125 

For extra distancses above 400 miles to he added to 
the charge for 400 miles ..... "100 

16. Sodium nitrate (c-hili saltpetre). —^R-aw material for nitric acid, listed 
under dangerous goods, classified 2nd class at R. R., charged over B. N. 
Railway for mamirial purposes at the same scales as shcwvn in item 15. 
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The only special rate in force 
Sodium nitrate — 


over B, N. Railway is :— 


Shalimar and vid, etc., to Did Nagpur (for traffic to stations Bhusavat 
and beyond on the G. I, P, Railway and vid) —Rg. 0-14-8, C/300 
('24 per cent.) per maund. 

17. Magnesite :—Raw material for magnesium sulphate, charged over B’. 
N. Railway at 1st class at R. R. No special rates are in force. 

18. Scrap iron. —Raw material for ferrous sulphate, classified 1st elass- 
at R. R., but charged over B. N. Railway at C/K schedule, C. E., 0. C. L, the 
basis of which is shown in item 10. The following special rates are in force :— 

Scrap iron — 

Tatanagar to—■ 

vid Jubbulpore —Rs. 0-12-6 ('25 per cent.) per maund. 
vid Nagpur (for traffic to stations Bhusaval and beyond on the 
G. I. P. Railway and vid —Rs. 0-15-3 ('33 per cent.) per maund. 
Kidderpore Docks—Rs. 0-4-0, or W/400, L. (‘25 per cent, ex; 
Ferry and D. T.) per maund. 

vid East Dock Junction (for traffic to Ichhapur)—Rs. 0-4-0 or, 
W/400, L. '26 per cent, ex: Ferry and haulage) per maund. 
Biseo—-Rs. 0-3-0 or, W/400, L. ("29 per cent.) per maund. 
vid Asansol (for traffic to Kumardubi siding)—^Rs. 0-2-10 or, W/400, 
L. ('29 per cent.) per maund. 

Did Nagpur (for traffic to Bombay)—Rs. 0-8-0 or, CO, L. ("17 
per cent.) per maund. 

Cuttack to— 

Kidderpore Docks—^Rs. 0-5-0 or, CC, L. (-20 per cent, ex: Ferry 
and D, T.) par maund. 

vid Asansol (for traffic to Kumardubi siding)—Rs, 0-6-9’ or, CC,. 
L. ('22 per cent.) per maund. 

19. Bauxite .—Raw material for aluminium sulphate, charged over B. N. 
Railway at Ist class rate at R. R, as per General Classification of goods. The 
following special rates to Kidderpore Docks for export overseas are in force :— 

Bauxite — 

Katni-Murwara to— 

Shalimar—Rs. 10-0-0 ('ll par cent.) per ton. 

Kidderpore Docks—Rs. 10-0-0 ('10 per cent, ex: D. T.) per ton, 
vid East Dock Junction—10-0-0 (’10 per cent, ex: Ferry) per ton. 
Lobardaga to Kidderpore Docks (introduced from 1st January 1929)— 
Rs. 5-2-0 ('10 par cent ex: transhipment charge and D, T.) per 
ton. 


20. Sodium sulphate or salt cake. —^Raw material for sodium sulphide. As 
for rates charged over this Railway—see item 10. 

21. Coal. —Raw material for sodium sulphide. Reduced rates for coal at 
coal scale rates. 

22. Zine. —Raw material for zinc chloride. Zinc (ingots, sheets or slabs) 
is charged over B. N. Railway at 24d class R. R. as per General Classification 
of goods. No special rates are quoted. 

23. Hydrochloric acid. —Raw maverial for zinc chloride. For rates charged 
over this railway, see item 2. 

24. Copper. —Raw material for copper sulphate. Copper (ingots, sheets or 
slabs) is charged over B. N. RaOway, at 4th class at R. R. and 2nd class at 
O. R. No reduced rates are quoted. 

25. Alunite or alum stone. —^Ravv material for potash alum. Not provided 
for in the General Classification of goods. 
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(2) Letter No. Ci792l2llS60, dated 6th March, 1929, from, the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailway Company, Limited. 

In compliance with the President’s request to me to-day I have the 
honour to note below the numbers of cast iron sleepers which have been 
or will be placed in the road on the B. N. Railway during the years shown 
ngainst each: —■ 

1928- 29 . ... . . . . . 220,000 

1929- 30 . .. 100,000 

1930- 31 .. 110,000 

These sleepers are supplied to the Railway by the Bengal Iron Company, 
and Messrs. Burn & iCo. None are cast by the Railway. 

I also enclose a copy of our freight rate agreement with Messrs. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. 


APPENDIX. 

Memoranditm oi' agheement sfADE the 28th day of August one thousand 
nine hundred and nine between the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
a Company incorporated under the Indian Companies Acts 1882 to 1895 and 
having their registered office at Bombay (hereinafter called the Steel Com¬ 
pany) of the one part and the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company, Limited, 
(hereafter called the Railway) of the other part whereby it is agreed as 
follows ; —■ ' 

1. Subject to the conditions contained in clause 3 and clause 4 (2) 
hereof— 

(a) Raw materials from any station on the Railway to Kalimati 

for the manufacture of Iron and Steel of all kinds at the 
works there situated; 

(b) Materials of all kinds and plant required for initial construction 

of the works from any station on the Railway to Kalimati pro¬ 
vided always that such plant can be loaded on existing wagons 
of the Railway, 

(c) Finished products and bye-prodnots of coking ovens sent from 

Kalimati to Calcutta for shipment; 

will be carried by the Railway at a charge for carriage of one-fifteenth pie 
per maund per mile exclusive of ferry charges and transhipment charges 
where transhipment between gauges is necessary and which excluded charges 
are to be fixed in addition. 

2. All manufactured articles despatched by rail from the works except 
those specified as (c) in clause I will be carried at the minimum rate 
sanctioned on the first of January one thousand nine hundred and five by 
the Government of India for each class of articles as specified in the Goods 
Tariff of the Railway in force on tho first of January one thousand nine 
hundred and five or at such lower rate as may be introduced by the Railway 
from time to time for carriage of such articles for the public. 

3. The rates to be conceded under clauses 1 and 2 will only be given 
subject to the following conditions: — ! 

(а) That the materials and goods of all kinds are carried at owner’s 

risk. 

(б) That the ton mileage on which freight has to be paid of material 

and goods of all kinds carried by the Railway for the Steel 
Company to or from the works in any one calendar year shall 
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not be less than thirty uiillions subject -to the exception in 
clause 3, sub-dause (d). ' 

(_c) That the minimum, distance for any consignment on which the 
charge shall be calculated at the reduced rate shall be fifty 
miles. 

{d} That the charges levied by the Railway at the reduced rates shall 
be calculated on the full marked carrying capacity of any wagon 
used and that the loading and unloading of wagons with freight 
for distance three hundred jnilos and under shall be done by or 
at the expense of the Steel Company. The Steel Company may 
b.ave the oijtion of being bhaT-ged at tadlf rates instead of the 
reduced rates for consignments of any weight or for any distance 
and in cases where such option i.s exercised the consignments 
so carried in any year will not be included in the total of 
thirty millions ton miles sis per clau.se 3 (&) hereof. 

■(e) That all Railway works required for the service of the Steel 
Company within the boundaries of the Steel Company’s pre¬ 
mises .shall he carried out: by or at tlie cost of the Steel Com¬ 
pany and that the Engines and Rolling Stock of the Railway 
shall not he required to enter upon any lines the property of 
tlie Steel Company until .liuch lines have been certified by the 
Chief Engineer of the Railway ns safe and adequate for the 
Engiue.s and Rolling stock to he employed thereon. 

/f) That material and goods of all kinds offered fot despatch by rail 
to and from the works shall be carried in whatever class of 
wagon is most convenient iio the Railway except that the Wagons 
used for the carriage of iron ore from Gu7umasini to the works 
at Kalimati will Hopper bottom Wagons of not less than 
twenty-three tons carrying capacity and will l)e provided by 
the Railway. Whenever possible the Railway will carry coal 
required for the w'orks in dump wagons of their K. C. or K. E. 
Class. 

4. (I) In the first instance rates will in all cases he charged at Tariff 
rates and at the end of every Calendar year a rebate will be payable to 
the Steel Company of the difference between Tariff rates and the rates 
■uientioned in clauses 1 and 2 subject to the conditions contained in clause 3 
und to a minimum traffic of thirty millions ton miles a year having beeii 
carried. _ A proportional rebate will Ise given every six months final adjust¬ 
ment being made at the end of each year. 

(2) To cover the period of caustrucjlion and development of the w^orks the 
rebate will during the fir.st five years from first July one thousand nine 
hundred and eight he payable to thie Steel Company at the end of every 
'half-year irrespective of the conditions reganling annual minimum in Clause 
3 (h) subject to its being afterward.s ascertained at the end of such five 
years that the total carried at j-educed rates during that period shall have 
amounted to thirty millions ton mijes. By whatsoever amount the total 
ton mileage during this period may have fallen short of thirty millions 
ton miles, the railway shall he lepaid by the Steel Company the difference 
between one-fifteenth pie per mannd per mile and the minimum tariff rate. 
For instance if during the period ;above mentioned the Steel Company 
had only provided the Raihvay with a total of twenty-five millions ton 
•mile,s at the reduced rates, the amount payable by the Steel Company as 
an adjn.stment would be the full minimum tariff rate as referred to in 
CIaii.se 2 minus one-fifteentli pie per mannd per mile on five millions ton 
liiiles. 

■5. Traffic will be made over or taken over in the exchange siding.s to 
lie provided by the Railway at Kaliijnati. The Steel Company will do their 
own shunting from those exchange hidings to the works, but in the case 
of a breakdown of locomotives belonging to the Steel Company the Raihvay 
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will temporarily do sliunting for them at a cliarge of Rupees Eight per 
hour, with a minimum of Rupees Fifty a day. The running charge of 
Rupees one arid annas eight per engine mile to be paid by the Steel Com¬ 
pany to the Railway for bringing an engine from the nearest shed of the 
Railway to the wsorks- 

6. Free time for loading and unloading .—From the time a wagon is made 
over to the Steel Cpmpany in the exchange sidings at Kalimati to the 
time of its return forty-eight hours will be allowed free: beyond that time 
demurrage will accrue under the rules laid down in paragraphs 110 _ and 
116 of the Railway Goods Tariff, Part I of 1907, subject to such revision 
as may from time to time he made in the above rules and such demurrage 
shall be paid by the Steel Company to the Railway. In the case of a 
loaded wagon made over to the Steel Company and returned loaded a further- 
free time of twenty-four hours or seventy-two hours in all will he allowed. 

7. Damages to Stock .—The Steel Company will pay for all damages 
done to the stock of the Railway rvhile in their charge. 

8. Supply of Wagons .—The Railway will spare no effort to meet the 
Wagon requirements of the Steel Company but no preferential claim for 
wagons can be accorded to the Steel Company. 

9. The Railway will construct subject to the approval of the Qov-erii- 
meut of India a branch Railway from the ore mines at Giirumasrni to a 
suitable point on the existing Railway line. 

10. This agreement as above set forth shall continue to first July one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three and then be subject to considera¬ 
tion and revision as to terms of renewal and if then renewed shall he similarly 
subject to consideration and revision at the end of each ten years. 

11. In any case of difference of opinion between the two parties the 
Steel Company and the Railway as to the construction of any part of this 
Contract or as to its application to any particular ease or in reference to 
any matter arising tliereunder either party .shall be entitled to call 
for- an Arhitratioii to be held in Calcutia and to he conducted 
in the usual manner of a reference to the Arbitration of two Arlii- 
trators under the terms of the Indian Arbitration Act, 1889, save that the 
notice by one party to the other to appoint an Arbitrator shall he a notice 
of eight weeks and that the Arbitrators .shall appoint an Umpire before 
entering upon their reference. 

In witness' -vvheheop the Steel Company and the Railway have caused 
their respective common seals to be hereunto affixed the day and year first 
above written. 

The common seal of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, was hereunto affixed 
pursuant to the authority of the Directors of 

the Company in the presence of— TATA SONS & CO., Agents. 

Witness— ' 

VlTUALD.rS I). TH-ACKEBSET. 

N.crott.am Moe.aujuptomd.as. 

K. S. Am-AB, ; 

Navsari Buildings, 

Fort Bombay. 

Signed by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Com- 
])any, Limited, through their Attorney G. C. 

Godfrey, duly constituted under Power of 
Attorney, dated 24th December 1908, in the 

presence of— G. C. GODFREY. 

pALLiSTEii, Young, 

Personal Assistant to the Agent, 

B. N. Railway. 
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(8) Letter No. BA-i7lg81, dated lith March, 19S9, from the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailioay Corn,pdny. Limited. 

As requested by the President of Tariff Board, I enoloBe herewith 

a, Memorandum, in duplicate, comparing existing rates for certain Acids, 
Chemicals and Raw Materials between Calcutta and Bombay and between 
certain other points with rates based at -10 pie per maund per mile. 


Enclosure. 

Memorandum in regard to rates comparing existing rates for certain Chemi¬ 
cals and Acids and Baw Materials pjith rates based at '10 pie per maund 
per mile. 

Note. —The existing rates include terminals where leviable. The rates 
shown below the existing rates at ’10 oie per maund per mile are exclusive 
of any terminals. 


(A) ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


1. SupPHURio Acid— 

Shalimar to Bombay—Bombav to Sualimar (vid Nagpur), 1,321 miles. 
B. N. 703 miles, G. I. P. 518 miles. 


Existing — 

At 6th class (adjusted) over 1 

3. N. (Actual 

Aniount 

per 

Maund. 

Rs. A. P. 

Per Maund 
per mile 
basis. 

Weight, 0. R., L.) . 

At 4th class over G. I. 

P. *(W/300, 

2 7 1 

•67 

0. R., L.) ... 

. 

1 11 6 

■62 


Total 

4 2 6 

•66 

At ’10 pie— 

B. N. 

* . . 

0 6 10 

•10 

G. I. P . 

. 

0 4 4 

•10 


Total 

0 10 2 

•10 


•Note. — W/SOO means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for 
•charge on 300 mds. per wagon used; 

I’ I Hydbochlorio Acid and Nitbh Acid— 

Shalimar to Bombay—Bombay to Shalimar (vid Nagpur), 1,321 miles. 

B. N. 703 miles, G. 1. P. 618 miles. 

Existing—■ 


At 9th class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, 0. R., L.) . ... .3 9 3 -98 

At 9th class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

O. R., L.). 3 6 8 1-25 


Total 


6 16 11 


1-10 
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Amount 

Per Maund 


l^er 

per mile 


Mauml. 

bosif. 

Rs. A, P. 


At ’10 pie— 

B, N. . .. 

0 5 10 

•10 

G .1. P. 

0 4 4 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

Masnesium: Sulphate or Epsom Salt— 

Bombay to Shalimar (via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. 

G. I. P. 

518 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles 

Existing— 

At 4th class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

R. R.). 

1 11 5 

•62 

At 4th class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, R. R.) . . . . 

1 14 0 

•61 

Total 

3 9 6 

•66 

At -10 pie- 
G. I. P. 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. N. 

0 S 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

Ferrous Sulphate (Copperas) — 

Bomba.v to Shalimar (vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. 

G. I. P. 

618 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles. 

Existing— 

At 1st class over G. 1. P. (Actual Weight, 

R. R.). 

Ill 

•38 

At 1st class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, R. R.). 

12 7 

•32 

Total 

2 3 8 

•36 

At GO pie— 

G. I. .. 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. .. 

0 6 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

Aluminium Sulphate — 

Bombay to Shalimar (vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. 

G. I. P. 

618 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles. 

Existing— 

At 1st class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

R. R.). 

Ill 

•38 

At Ist class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, R. B.). 

12 7 

•32 

Total 

2 3 8 

•36 
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Amount 

Per Maund 


per 

per mile 


Mamui. 

l:)aais. 


Eg. A. p. 


At ‘10 pie — 



G. I. P. . . 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. N . 

0 6 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

7. Sodium Sulphide— 



Bombay to Shaliniav (vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 

618 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles. 



Existing —■ 



At 2nd class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 



0. R.) . 

1 2 10 

•42 

At 2nd class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 



Weight, 0. B.) . 

14 4 

•36 

Total 

2 7 2 

■38 

At "10 pie — 



G. I. P. ....... 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. N . 

0 6 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

8. Zing Chlobide— 



Bombay to Shalimar (vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 

618 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles. 



Existing — 



At 4th class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 



B. E.) ..... • 

1 11 6 

■62 

At 4th class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 



Weight, B. B.) . . 

1 14 0 

•51 

Total 

3 9 6 

•66 

At -10 pie — 



G. 1. P. . . . • 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. N . 

0 6 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 


8(a). Flitx Skimmings— 

Tatanagar to Bombay (vid Nagpur), 1,068 miles. B. N. 560 miles, 
G. I. V. 518 miles. 


Existing— 

At Special rate over B. N. (C. 0.,* 

0. B., L.) . . . . . .OSS') 

At Special rate over G. I. P. (O. 0.,* > ‘18 

O. B,., L.) . - . . .0 7 9) 

Total .10 0 

* Note. — C. O. means that the rate applies to a miniTtinm weight for 
charge on the carrying capacity of the wagon used. 
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Amount 

per 

Maund. 

Per Slauad 
per mile 
basis. 


Rs. A. P. 


At -10 pie— 

B. N. 

0 4 7 

•10 

G. I. P. 

0 4 4 

■10 

Total 

0 8 11 

•10 

9. CoppBB Sulphate— 



Bombay to Shalimar (via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 

B. N. 703 miles. 

618 miles, 

Existing— 



At 4th class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 
It. . 

1 11 5 

•62 

At 4th class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, R. B.). 

1 14 0 

■51 

Total 

3 9 5 

■66 

At -10 pie— 



G. I. P. ... ... 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. N. ... 

0 S 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

10, Glauber’s Salt or Souium Sulphate— 



Bombay to Shalimar (via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 

B. N. 703 miles. 

518 miles, 

Existing— 



At 2nd class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 
0. R.) . ,. 

1 2 10 

•42 

At C/K Schedule over B. N. (W/300,* 
0. R., L.) . . . . 

10 11 8 

•20 

Total 

1 14 6 

•30 

Ax ‘lO pie— 



G. I. P. 

0 4 4 

■10 

B. N. 

0 6 10 

■10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

* Note.— W/SOO means that the rate applies 
charges on 300 maunds per wagon used. 

to a minimum weight for 

11. Potash Alum.—^N ol provided lor in the General Classification of Goods. 
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12. SuLPHUB- 


(B) RAW materials. 


Bombay to Shalimar (via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I- P. 518 iililes, 

B. N. 703 miles. 


Amount 

per 

jiaand. 


Per Maund 
per mile 
basis. 


Existing— 



Rs. 

A. P. 

•38 

At 1st class over G. I. P. 

(0/300,* 0. 

R.) 

1 

1 1 

At 1st class (adjusted) 

Over B. 

N. 



•32 

(0/300,* 0. R.) 

. 

• 

1 

2 7 


Total 

. 

2 

3 8 

•85 

At '10 pie— 






G. I. P. 

* . A 


0 

4 4 

•10 

B. N. 

• 

• 

0 

6 10 

•10 


Total 


0 10 2 

•10 


* Note.— hC/ 300 means that the rate applies to a minimum consignment 
of 300 maunds. 

18. Sodium Ohlobide ok Common Saw— 

Bornbav to Shalimar (vid, Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 618 miles, 

B. N. 7Q3 miles. 

Existing— 


At K schedule over 6. I. P. 

(W/400, L.) 

0 14 

2 

•33 

At 0/H schedule over B. 
Weight, 0. R.) 

N. (Actual 

0 14 

2 

•24 


Total 

1 12 

4 

• -28 

At •lO pie— 

G. I. P. 


0 4 

4 

•10 

B. N. 

. 

0 6 10 

•10 


Total 

0 10 

2 

•10 


NaUpada to Shalimar, 436 miles. 

Existing— 

At 0/H schedule rate over B. N. (on 
Actual Weight, O. R.) . . . . 0 11 8 ‘32 

At '10 pie . . . . . . .0 3 8 '10 

. Ganjam to Shalimar, 354 miles. 

Esisting— 

At Special rate over B. N. (W/400,* 

O. R., L.) . . . . . .0 4 2 -14 

At ‘10 pie . . . . • • . 0 2 11 "10 

* Note. —^W/400 means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for 
ehaige on 400 maunds per wagon used. 


14. SuLPHUBio Acid. —Tide item (1). 




16. Potassium NiiTUTH (Nitue, Sampetke)— 

Bombay to 8halimar {via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 618 mileSi 
B. N. 703 miles. 


{When not for use as manure.) 

Amount Per Manud 
per per mile 

Mauiid. basis. 


Existing— 

At 2nd class rate over G. 1. P. (Actual 
Weight, R. R.). 

Rs. A. P. 

1 2 10 

•42 

At 2nd class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, R. R.). 

14 4 

•35 

Total 

2 7 2 

•38 

{When despatched for manwe purposes.) 

(In wagon loads.) 

Existing^ 

At CyFE' schedule over G. 1. P. (W/270,* 

0. R., L.) . . . . . . .046 

•10 

At CjEF schedule over B. N. (C. C., 
C. R., L.).. 

0 6 6 

•10 

Total 

0 10 11 

•10 

(In small lots.) 

At 0/FF schedule over G. I. P. (Actual 
Weight, O.R.). 

0 6 0 

•10 

At 0/N schedule over B. N. (Actual 
Weight, 0. R.). 

0 9 0 

•14 

Total 

. 0 14 0 

•14 

At '10 pie— 

G. I. P. 

0 4 4 

■10 

B. N. 

0 6 10 

■10 

Total 

0 lO 2 

•10 


* _-\\Ty270 meatis th.at the rate applies to a minimum weight for 

chargG on 270 mautlds per wagon used. 

16. Sodium Nituate (Chili Saltpetre)— 


{When not used for manure purposes.) 

Shalimar to Bombay {vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. B. N. 703 miles, 
G. I. P. 618 miles. 


Existing—' 


At Special rate over B. N. (C/300*) . 

At 2iid class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

0 14 3 

•24 

R. R.). 

1 2 10 

■42 

Total 

2 11 

•33 

* Note.— C / 300 means tliat the i-ato applies to 
of 300 maunds. 

ii minimum 

consignment 
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Bolribay to Shalimar {vi& Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 618 milesj 

B. N. 703 miles. 

Amount I'er Maund 
per per mile 

M auud. basis. 


Existing— 

At 2nd class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

Ra. 

A. F, 

•42 

R. R.). 

At 2nd class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 

1 

2 10 

Weight, R. R.). 

1 

4 4 

■36 

Total 

2 

7 2 

•38 

At TO pie— 


0 

4 4 

•10 


0 

6 10 

•10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 



Existing— 

At C/0 schedule over G. I. P. (C. C.,* 

0. R., L.). 0 7 7 *18 

At C/K schedule over B. N. (0. 0., 

O. R., L.) . . ^ . . . 0 11 8 -20 

Total .13 3 -19 

At ’10 pie— 

G. I. P. . ■ . • • • .0 4 4 ‘10 

B. N.I • • . 0 6 10 TO 

Total . 0 10 2 TO 

* Note. —0. C, means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for 
charge on the carrying capacity pf the wagon used. 
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19. Bauxite— 

Kanti-Merwara to Shalimar, 642 miles. 



Amount 

Per Maund 


per 

per mile 


Ton. 

basis. 

Existing— 

Rs. A. P. 


At special rate over B. N. (V. V., 0. R., L.) 

10 0 0 


Per md. 

0 6 11 

•11 

At -10 pie. 

0 6 4 

•10 

20. Sodium Sulphate ob Salt Cake. —Rates same 

as shown in 

item 10. 

21. Coal — 



flhaga (Jherria) to Bombay, 1,161 miles 

12 6 0 

•070 

(a) 

0 6 8 Per md. 

Bhaga (Jherriah) to Shalimar, 173* miles . 

4 8 6 

•162 


0 2 4 Per md. 

* This is the mileage from Jherriah to Howrah over the E. 

I. Ry, which 

is the shortest route, and the same rate is applied hy the B. N 

. Ry. route. 

(a) This rate will come into force from a future date. 


22. ZiNOi — 



Bombay to Shalimar (vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 

518 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles. 



Existing— 

Per md. 


At 2nd class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

R. R.). 

At 2nd class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 

1 2 10 

■42 

Weight, R. R.). 

14 4 

■36 

Total 

2 7 2 

-.38 

At *10 pie— 



G. I. P. 

0 4 4 

•10 

B. N. 

0 6 10 

■10 

Total 

0 10 2 

•10 

23. Htdroohlobio Acid. —Rate same as shown in 

items 2 and 3. 

24. Copper — 



Bombay to Shalimar (vid Nagpur), 1,221 miles. G. I. P. 

618 miles, 

B. N. 703 miles. 



Existing— 

Per ton. 


At 2nd class over G. I. P. (Actual Weight, 

0. R.). 

At 2nd class (adjusted) over B. N. (Actual 

1 2 10 

•42 

Weight, 0. R) . . . . . 

14 4 

•36 

Total 

2 7 2 

•38 
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At ‘10 pie— 

i 


Amount 

per 

Ton. 

Bb. a. p. 

Per Mannd 
per mile 
basis* 

G. I. P. . . 


. 0 4 4 

•10 

B. N. . 

. 

. 0 6 10 

•10 


Total 

. 0 10 2 

•10 


25. AjjTtnite, or Aottm Stonb.—N ot provided for in the General Classifica¬ 

tion of Goods. 

26. Limestone— 

Birmitrapur to Shalimar, 274 miles. 

Existing— 

At 0/Q schedule over B. N. (W/dOO,* 

O.R.,L.) . 0 4 2 -18 

At -10 pie. 0 2 3 'lO 

* Note. —W/400 means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for 
charge on 400 maunds per wagon used. 

Birmitrapur to Bombay (via Nagpur), 979 miles. B. N. 461 miles, 

G. I. P.' 618 miles. 

Existing— 

At C/Q schedule over B. N. (WJ400,* 


0. R., L.) . 

At C/0 schedule over G. 1 

r, p. ( 0 . a, 

0 6 2 

•16 

0. R., L.) ... 

. 

0 7 7 

•18 


Total 

0 13 9 

•17 

At •lO pie— 

G. I. P. 


0 4 4 

•10 

B. N . 

. 

0 3 10 

■10 


Total 

0 8 2 

■10 


• Note. —W / 400 means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for 
charge on 400 maunds per wagon used. 


(4) Letter No. It. A. dated the 30th March, 1939, from the Bengal 

Nagpyr Bailway. 

Re Baden for bones, oil-cake and oil-seeds over the. B. N. Bailioay. 

As requested by the President of the Tariff Board. I enclose herewith a 
memorandum in duplic^ate, comparing existing rates for bones, oil-oake and 
oil-seeds between Shalim.ar and Bombay wdth rates based at -10 pie per maund 
per mile, 
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Memorandum in regard to rates comparing existing rates for bones, oil-cakes 
and oil-seeds from Shalimar to Bombay with rates bas<ed at '10 pie pet 
maund per mile. 


Note .—The existing rates include terminals where leviable. The rates 
shewn below the existing rates at '10 pie per maund per mile are exclusive 
of any terminals. 


Amount 
per md. 


Ter md. 
per mile 
baBis. 


(1) Bones — 

Shalimar to Bombay (via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. 

518 miles. 


Existing— 


B. N. 703 miles, G. I. P. 


Bb, a. p. 


At C/N schedule over B. N. (W/300*, 0. R., L) 

0 9 0 

T6 

At C/M schedule over G. 1. P. (W/300, 
0. R., L.) . 

0 8 7 

•20 

Total 

117 

•17 

At TO pie — 



B. N. ... 

0 6 10 

■10 

G. I. P. . . . . . - 

0 4 4 

■10 

Total 

0 10 2 

■10 

*Note. — ^W/800 means that the rate applies to a 
charge on 300 maunds per wagon used. 

minimum weight 

for 

(2) Oil-cake — 



Shalimar to Bombay (vid Nagpur), 1,221 rhiles. B. N. 

618 miles. 

703 miles, G. I. 

P. 

(In wagon loads,) 

Bb. a. P . 


Existing — 

At C/FF schedule over B. N. *(00. OB. L) . 

0 6 6 

10 

At C/FF schedule over G, I. P. (W/SOO* 
OR. Li) A*,,. a. a 

0 4 6 

10 

Total . 

0 10 11 

■10 

(In small tots.) 



At 0/N schedule over B. N. (actual weight, 



O.R.) ...... 

0 9 0 

•16 

At C/FF schedule over Q. I. P. (actual 
weight, 0. B.) . 

0 5 0 

•10 

Total 

0 14 0 

•14 


Q 
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At ‘10 pie— 
B. N. 

G. I. P, 


* Note. —CC. means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for charge 
on the oarr^ying capacity of the wagon used. 

(3) Oil-seeds — 

Shalimar to Bombay (via Nagpur), 1,221 miles. B. N. 703 miles, G. I. P. 

518 miles. 

(In wagon loads.) 

Rs. A. p. 

Existing— 


At special rate over B. N. (W/400*, 0. R.) 

0 

7 

2 

•12 

At special rata over G. I. P. (W/400, 0. B.) 

0 

b 

4 

T2 

Total 

t; 

12 

6 

■12 

(la small lots.) 





At special rate over li. N. (actual weight,. 





0. R.) . 

0 

9 

e 

16 

At special rate over G. I. P. (actual weight, 





0 . a.) . 

0 

7 

0 

•16 

Total 

1 

0 

6 

•16 

At 10 pie— 





B. N. 

0 

6 

10 

■10 

G. I. P. . . 

0 

4 

4 

•10 

Total 

010 

2 

■10 


* Note.—W/400 means that the rate applies to a minimum weight for 
charge on 400 maunds per wagon used. 


Havero Trading Company, Limited. 

(1) Letter No. SO 4 , dared the Hth November, ll>28, from the Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Havero Trading (lorhpany. Limited, Bombay. 

1 am directed to say that the Indian Tariff Board is now engaged in 
making enquiries into the question of^ granting protection to the manufac¬ 
turers of heavy chemicals in India and has received representations from 
some of them alleging that the operations of the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft Frankfurt in the Indian market have had a very adverse 
effect on the Indian manufacturers. A copy of these is enclosed herewith 
for your information. As the Board has been informed that you are the 
selling agents in India of the I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft 
Frankfurt, it is anxious to afford you; an opportunity to state bow far such 
allegations are well founded. It would also be of assistance to the Board if 
you could furnish any information about the prices of the chemicals im¬ 
ported by you, and about any other matter mentioned in the terms of refer¬ 
ence, a coijy of which is herewith enclosed. 


Total 


Amount 
per md. 

Per (ad. 
per mile 
basis. 

Bb. 

A. P. 


0 

6 10 

10 

0 

4 4 

10 

0 10 2 

•10 
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2. I am therefore to enquire whether it would be convenient for you 
to depute a representative to tender oral evidence before the Board at 
11 A.M. on the 30th November, 1928, in the office of the Board in Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Building, Bombay. I am also to ask that a note embodying the 
information asked for (with six spare copies) may be sent to the Board’s 
office at least 3 days before the date of oral examination. 

An early reply is solicited. 

(2) Litter dated the 16tli November, 19S8, from the Haven Trading 

Co., Ltd. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 804 of the 15th instant 
which crossed with ours of the 14th instant addressed to Sir Padamjee 
Ginwala and in reply we beg to repeat that unlike The Dharamsi Morarj^e 
Chemical Company and The Eastern Chemical Company, we are mere im¬ 
porters and not manufacturers. We are, therefore, quite unable at present 
to answer the questions with any degree of correctness. As we have already 
stated we have reported to the various manufacturers we are representing 
and no sooner their replies are to hand any information received will be at 
your disposal. In view of the fact that there are about half-a-dozen different 
concerns to be approached we do not think that we shall be in a position 
to give you any useful information as early as the 30th instant. If you 
wish us however to depute a representative of our firm 'on that date to 
confirm the above statement we shall be pleased to do so but are afraid 
that this is all we can do for the present. 

We, however, may add already to-day that the statements made by both 
manufacturers’ representatives examined so far alleging that: 

The I. G. F. A. i.s controlling the entire heavy chemicnl trade of Germany 
and even of the whole continent are absolutely untrue. 


(3) Letter No. 2HS, dated the mb. March, 1920, from the Tariff Board, to 
Messrs. Tlavero Trading Company, Limited,, Bombay. 

I am directed to state that it has been alleged in evidence before tlie 
Tariff Board that you have recently sold Glauber’s Salts containing 98 per 
cent, sodium sulphate (anhydrous) at Rs. 4-14-0 a ewt. delivered at the mill, 
in or near Bombay, and to enquire whether this is correct. 


(4) Letter, dated S6th March, 1929, from Messrs. Havcro Trading Company, 

Limited, Bombay. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 263 of date, in reply to which 
we beg to inform you that the information received by you regarding our 
having sold Anhydrous Glauber’s Salt at the rate of Rs. 4-14-0 per owt. 
free mill delivery, is correct. 


<6) Letter, dated the 27th March, 1929, from the- Ravero Trading Company, 

Limited, Bombay. 

In continuation of our letters of the 7th February and 26th instant, 
we have now heard from our Rotterdam Head Office and beg to say as 
follows; — 

1. Our Rotterdam friends desire us, in the fir.st place, to emphasize that 
they are not manufacturers of chemicals but Traders in such goods; also 
that they are not Agents of Manufacturers in the sense that the manufac¬ 
turers have any control over them, or that they are in a position to impose 
contractorial obligations on them. They are representatives of manufac¬ 
turers of chemicals merely in this sense that they have arrangements under 
which all the manufacturers’ imports into India mu.st be done through us 
(Bole Importing Rights). They buy in Germany, Holland and U. S, A., 
etc., and sell in India through us as best they can. 



2. Our Home friends therefore regret that they are not in a position to- 
supply data concerning costs of proiiuction and methods of mamifacture.,. 
VVe are offering here below a few observations regarding— 

(1) Sulphuric Acid, 

(2) Nitric Acid, 

(3) Hydrochloric Acid, 

(4) G-lauber Salt (Sodium Sulphate), 

(6) Copperas (Sulphate of Iron), 

(6) Soda Ash (calc.), 

(7) Copper Sulphate, 

(8) Zinc Chloride, 

(9) Sodium Sulphide (Cone.), 

but it must bo understood these remarks are based on the experience of 
our Home friends as merchants, and they must not be regarded as expres¬ 
sions of opinion by the nianufacturejrs. We are making an exception with 
regard to Magnesium Sulphate by attaching copy of a letter received from 
Messrs. Chemikalien Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, which speaks for itself. 
We may add that we are expecting from the same firm another letter, which 
will deal with Magnesium Chloride. ; Before dealing with the above _ 9 lines 
seriatim, our Home friends desire us to offer a few general observations. 

3. Our Home Office has been at borne pains to check up the prices sub¬ 
mitted to your Board by the Indian manufacturers in their representations. 
Our friends regret they have been lUnable to come to any definite conclu¬ 
sions for the following reasons: — 

(а) The Indian manufacturers omit to state whether the prices they 

refer to are to be understood e^r-Works or f.o.b. shipping port- 
Where the former is the ease, it is indispensable to know 
whether transport from the Works to shipping ports is possible 
by water, or transport by rail only comes into consideration. 

(б) No details are given as !to packimgp for instance, whether the 

quotations given include single er' double bags; whether, and 
if so, under what terms “empties’’’ can be returned.. 

(e) No indications are given concerning quantities; when dealing, 
with staples, the quantity contracted for at one time is of 
material importance, and of course, the quantity that may be 
shipped at one time is'equally so. 

(d) As to c.i.f. prices, our Home friends abserve that it is impossible 

to compare one year with another, because the freight rates 
charged by the various shipping companies varied considerably 
since 1923. 

(e) So far as prices are concerned, which fall into the period of the 

German Currency Inflation, no reliance can be placed on them, 
because during that tiiiie, prices fluctuated violently every hour. 
Prices during that period depended not only on the actual 
exchange of the hourj but, to an even larger extent, on the- 
view contracting parties took as to the possible further deve¬ 
lopment of the inflation. 

(f) The question of rebates,! which plays such an important part lUi 

the Chemical trade, ha,s been entirely ignored by the Indian 
manufacturers. 

4. We think your Board will, agree with the conclusion of our Head' 
Office, viz., that,' under such circumstances, the prices submitted by the. 
Indian manufacturers are meaning]es.s. 

5. But even if the Indian majnufacturers had proved, which they have 
not, that, at a definite period, ithe selling prices in the manufacturing 
countries were above those obtaining in the important countries, it would 
not follow that there was systematic dumping on the part of the manufac-; 
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turers. As a rule, Coutinentiil manufacturers of C’liemicals sell their goods 
to exporting houses at shipping ports on f.o.b. terms, cash against docu¬ 
ments. So far as the manufacturers are concerned, the transaction generally 
ends there. Now, it is a well known fact that all primary markets are 
always above the secondary markets; for instance, tin, rubber, pepper, etc., can 
always be got cheaper in London and in New York than they can be pur¬ 
chased at the same time in Singapore. If it were otherwise, the lot of the 
exporter would indeed be a happy one. The explanation is, of course, specu¬ 
lation- An importer in Bombay may have good reasons to part with a lot 
of Sodium Sulphide “spot Bombay ” at Bs. 120 per ton and to contract to 
buy, at the same time, for shipment from Hamburg in two to three months’ 
time at the equivalent of Bs. 130 per ton. Such an importer is not dump¬ 
ing; he is merely adjusting his books. A contributory factor of no small 
importance which keeps prices in India low is the well known fact that, 
in India, the general tendency is for cheapness, and very little regard is 
paid to quality, whilst in Europe, consumers are, as a rule, ready to pay 
a small premium for uniformly good quality. 

6. Indian manufacturers refer repeatedly to the operations of the “ Ger¬ 
man Chemical Trust ’’ and its enormous capital. They are trying to convey 
the impression that the whole chemical industry of Germany is in the hands 
of the 1. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, and that the whole of 
capital of this concern is being utilised to dump heavy chemicals on the 
Indian market. It will, therefore, not be out of place to put matters into 
their true perspective. 

7. The 1. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfurt a/Main, is 
no doubt the biggest single entity in the chemical industry on the Conti¬ 
nent. It may further be admitted that so far as Dyes and Pharmaceuticals 
are concerned, it is the leading concern on the Continent, but by no means 
the only important one. But so far as Heavy Chemical.? are concerned 
(which alone form the subject of the present enquiry), the I. G. Farben¬ 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft does not, by any means, r>ccupy the position 
Indian manufacturers try to ascribe to it. There exists in Germany a very 
.great number of entirely independent and important concerns, which 
specialise in the manufacture of heavy chemicals. Indeed it has been esti¬ 
mated that the total production of heavy chemicals by the I. G. Farben¬ 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft in Germany is considerably below one-third of 
the total German production. Its Indian business in these lines, as will 
be shown hereafter, is really insignificant. 

8. To cite the capital of the I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft 
in support of the Indian argument, is another fallacy. The I. G. Farbenin- 
■dustrie Aktiengesellsehaft’s capital is prepoiidej-atingly devoted to the manu¬ 
facture of products that do not come under the present enquiry. 

9. Our Head Office expressly desires us' to say that they have no desire 
to express any opinion on the question whether it is feasible to establish a 
chemical industry in India. The object of this letter is to submit to your 
Board—^in compliance with their request—such facts within our friends’ 
knowledge that may be helpful to them to arrive at a conclusion. 

10. (a) In the opinion of our Home friends, the question of natural 
resources is of secondary importance for the establishment of a Chemical 
Industry. Success or failure depends, in the first place, on the processes 
applied. Natural resources, however rich, can never make up for anti¬ 
quated processes. In this respect, the instance cited by the Ohemikalien 
Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, in the appended letter is illuminative, and such 
instances could no doubt be multiplied ad libertitm. 

(b) The modern manufacture of chemicals is quasi-automatic. The 
higher cost of European manual labour, therefore, hardly comes into consi¬ 
deration at all. The principle problem of a chemical manufacturer is to 
make the fullest use of his automatic or semi-automatic plant. And up to 
,a point, the bigger the plant, the lower the cost per unit. This is the chief 
reason why the chemical industry, more than any other industry, forms 
itself into large combine. The object of these large combines is not duinp- 

R 2 
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ing but rationalisation. Smaller manufacturers in Europe and America 
are in as bad a plight as their conifcres in India. Nobody is enamoured 
with these large combines, but people cannot resist economic forces. 

(c) W© may be pardoned for re-stating the common place, that the modern 
chemical industry is the child of modern research and technique. In no 
country can a chemical industry hope to hold its own, unless it has the 
continued support from scientific , research workers and progressive 
engineer,s; indeed, a chemical indu.stry require.s the full backing of all the 
resources of a progressive country. 

(d) A modern chemical work has to allow for the fact that its plants 
will become obsolete within ton years It can onl.y hope to write off these 
costly plants if, during that short period, it can make the fullest possible 
use of them. A chemical industry with a limited outlet cannot hope to 
write off its capital outlay during useful time. This danger is, of course, 
inherent to any modern industry, but not to the same extent as in the 
chemical business. 

11. There are quite a number of chemicals that are not being manufac¬ 

tured in this sense that they form the object of any manufacturing process. 
They are merely the residue.s (by-products) obtained during the course of 
certain manuf.actnring procease.s. Sui.b by-products, very often, have to be 
allowed to run to waste until some use for them is discovered, and even 
then, the snjjply generall.v largely exceeds the demand. The selling price, 
ill all such cases, is not determined by the cost of production, but by the 
cost of packing and freight. A manufacturer who attempts to produce such 
hy-pi'odncts as the main article of his manufacture, is really in a hopeless 
position from the beginning. ; 

12. The position of India is peculiar iu this way that its industrial centres 
are lying thousands of miles apart and that they are mostly iiorts. Whilst 
it is,"therefoi’e, possible for the foreign importer to put down a given quan¬ 
tity of goods for the same price at an^ of the Indian major ports, the Indian 
manufacturer would have to establish units at each of them to be competi¬ 
tive. Even if the pi'esent railway rates were reduced by half, this initial 
handicap would still prevail. 

13. The Indian manufacturers try to convey the impression that there is 
a deliberate attempt on the part of; the “big chemical trusts” in Europe 
to throttle the nascent Indian industry. As a matter of fact, the various 
manufacturers fix the prices f.o.b. shipping ports and do not pay any atten¬ 
tion to destinations. According to the chemical pre.ss, the German Chemical 
Trade in 1928, exclu.sive of dyes, represents a value of £24,000,000 out of 
which, India took rather less than £400,000 or l6s.s than 2 per cent. It is 
difficult to believe that a seller rvill ;allow his prices to be influenced by a 
customer who absorbs less than 2 per cent, of his production. 

14. (i) Sulphuric Acid —(u) Oommercial Sulphuric Acid,—The whole of 
Germany’s cnormons production (nearly two million tons) is practically 
s]ieaking consumed in the country itjself. As a result, the prices ruling in 
Germany are usually above those obtaining in Belgium and Holland. The 
quantities that can be freed by Gerpiany for export purposes are entirely 
negligible. For the uninitiated it js impossible to compare the German 
inhand prices with the export iJrices, principally for the reason that the 
whole business in technical Sulphuric Acid is done in Germany by means of 
siiecial Tanker Wagons, which meaiii,s, that the consumer is only paying 
the goods and nothing at all for tlni! packing; these Tanker Wagons when 
emptied, are always being returned :to the factory. At present, the price 
in Germany is a little more than It.M. -4 per 100 kilos or say about £2 
per ton; the export price varies between £n to £6 per ton, f.o.h. packed in 
iron drums of about a ton each. 0utch and Belgian manufacturers do a. 
very large busine.ss both in their own countries and abroad. This enables 
them to "make the fullest use of thejr very modern equipments. This line 
offers a typical example of qnasi-automatic manufacture requiring very 
little but highly skilled labour. 
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(b) Clieihtcally pure Sulphuric Acid, —Only very small quantities go from 
Germany to India. The exporters of these articles are not the I. G, 
Parbenindnstrie Aktiengesellschaft but the makers of fine chemicals. 

(ii) Nitric Acid. —We impoi-ted this line (which is of I. G. manufacture) 
for the first time in February, 1928. The stufl; can he purchased in Germany, 
exclusive of packing, at £11 to £12 per ton. In India the selling price 
is more tlian 150 per cent, higher-, due to the very expensive packing that is 
necessary and to the fact that freight is five to six times moi-e than on 
ordinary chemicals. 

(in) Hydrochloric Acid. —So far as the commercial quality is concerned, 
this is, in the main, a by-product (re.sidue), of which there is an enormous 
con.sumption in Germany. As in the ea.se of Sulphuric Acid, the stuff is 
being transported in Germany in special Tanker AVagons; the ])rioe is £2 
to £2-10-0 per ton, no packing being necessary. The c.i.f. Indian Port 
price is not less than £30 per ton. This enormous difference is explained 
by the fact that the goods have to he packed in special ilask.s. The fi-eight 
IS not less than sh. 100 per unit and the in.snrance premium is unusually 
iiigh. Under such conditions, there can, of course, be no question of dunq)- 
ing. The I. G, Parbenindustrie Aktiengesellsehaft lias, so far only, sent 
one small consignment to India as a sample. 

As far as chemically pure good.? are concerned, these are being sold in 
very small quantities by manufacturers of fine chemical.s. 

(a>) Glauber Salt (Sulphate of Soda). —Germany is in a imsition to pro¬ 
duce Sodium Sulphate at exceptionally low prices, a.s it has the advantage of 
cheap Sulphuric -Acid and of the other necessary ingredient.s. Several lakhs 
of tons of Sodium Sulphate are manufactured in Germany every year, 
whilst in India, hardly a thousand tons per year are produced, which are 
exclusively of the crystallised variety. This variety contains only about 
44 per cent, of NA, SOj, which render.s the imj^oi-tation from these distant 
countries uneconomical. As for a.s calcinated stuff is concerned, this is of 
very small significance to India, as it is only retpiired by certain indnstrievS, 
such as glass-manufacturers. Our own shore of this business in the year 
1928 amounted to 25 tons only. 

(vi) Sulphate of Iron. —Since the <-es.sation of inflation in Germany, the 
expoi-t of goods of German origin has entirely cea.sed. It is quite possible 
that consignments reach Indio through German Exporting Houses but the 
good.s, in every case, are of English, Belgian and Fren<-h origin. Our share 
during the last two years did not exceed 5 ton.s, with a total maximum value 
of £30. Tile 1. G. is not a manufacturer of Sulphate of Iron. 

(vii) Soda .4«A.—So far a.s our knowledge goes, crystallised soda i.s not 
being exported to India, as thi.s would mean waste in freight (crystallised 
soda contains about 60 per cent, water). On tlie otlier band, it is common 
knowledge that large quantities of calcinated Soda Ash are imiiorted into 
India. Your Board is already aware that this business is almost exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of the Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. We, there¬ 
fore, do not propose to deal with this article. 

(viii) Copper S^dphate, —The total Indian imports amoiiut to 300/900 
tons per annum. During the la.st two years (1927-28), we imported about 
20/25 tons per annum; the balance of the business is in the hands of English 
Manufacturers. It is, hoMwer, quite po.ssible that during the inflation in 
Germany, lots were sold in India below the German inland prices. This was 
the result of speculation in exchange, and not the result of dumping. A.s 
a matter of fact, the German prices have risen from £2.5 c.i.f. per ton in 
1925 to £30 to £31 per ton c.i.f. at this date. The prices are subject to 
fluctuations, because they are greatly influenced by the following factors; — 

(a) the London price for Electrolytic Copper, 

(b) the price of Sulphuric Acid, 
ic) seasonable demand. 

The demand is keenest during J.anuary/May, but falls off during the second 
iialf-ye.ar, a fact which encourages .speculation. 
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{ix) Zinc Chloride .—Tlie Indian demand is only for the fused stuff 98/100 
per cent, fine, and was chiefly satisfied by Germany. English, French and 
Belgian manufacturers have quite recetitly started to participate success¬ 
fully in this line as well. The I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft is 
taking an interest in the busiiiess since six months only. The Indian con¬ 
sumption is about 130 tons per month; the Indian industry has so far only 
been capable of producing 6/6 tons per month. It is a fact that the price 
of Zinc Chloride receded considerably during the last few years. This is, 
in the first place, due to the improvement in technical equipment of thft 
producing works. Contributory factor* were the cheaper prices of Scrap 
and for Hydrochloric Acid. Zinc Chloride is also largely consumed in 
Germany; when comparing prices, one must bear in mind that in Germany 
Zinc Chloride in powder form is chiefly being used, whilst the exported 
goods are of the fused variety. This accounts for a difference of £1 per 
ton. In other words, goods for export purposes can be offered 4/5 per cent, 
cheaper. 

(x) Sodiwn Sulphide .—The chief competitors for this business, are Ger¬ 
many and England. In 'Germany, there are five factories which are now 
under joint management. In England the business is done by the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited. During recent years, the price for (this 
article has declined continuously. The reasons for this decline are: — 

(a) there are in England very large .stocks of Glauber Salt which have 
to be worked off; 

(!>) the cost of production has been considerably reduced by a new 
process. 

A contributory factor is the Japanese competition; but the Japanese 
stuff is generally considered to be of inferior quality. On the Continent 
prices have receded in sympathy, and here the Belgian competition is of 
considerable importance. The importation of this article into Germany is 
duty free; it is, therefore, quite iihpossibJe for German manufacturers to 
obtain in Germany prices above the world quotation. Goods of Indian 
manufacture have not so far been offered for sale. 


Enclosure, 

COPY. 

Berlin W, 35, 19th Fehrvmy, 1929. 

From 

Messrs. Cheiuikalien Aktiengesellschaft, 

Schdeneberger Ufer 13, 

Berlin W, 36. 

To 

Me,ssrs. Havero Trading Co., Ltd., 

P. 0. Box 37, 

Bombay. 

IIeak !Sm.s, 

Be Photkction to Indiax MANin?ACTUR»Bs or heavy chemioals—Epsom 

Salt. 

By your Hamburg branch we duly received your information and the 
report regarding the application of the Eastern Chemical Company, Bom¬ 
bay, for protection. Please note the following for your guidance if you, 
again, give evidence before the Tariff Board. 

To begin, we beg to remark that ive may be allowed to speak in the 
name of all German Epsom Salt manufacturers as we have the largest 
output in Epsom Salt of all German factories. 

As a principle, the prices for “ German Epsom Salt commercial ” for 
all foreign countries have been uniformly fixed f.o.b. German shipping-port 
and are all based on the same figure “ f.o.r. factory for home-consumption ”. 
Therefore one cannot speak at all of “ dumping in Epsom Salt ”. The 
reduction of the price within different periods is only a con.sequence of 
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the heavy competition between the German, factories. As long as each fac¬ 
tory sold and supplied Epsom Salt independent from the others with 
regard to the price, it could not be formed a distinct price-level. Just 
during the last year, efforts have been made to increase and to stabilisate 
the price and these efforts have shown results, this being a proof, in our 
oi>inion, that it is not intended in any case to force the Indian Industry 
out of the market. We only go our usual way in manufacturing Epsom 
Salt and selling it at a fair market-price where it has a demand. Our 
competition in Epsom Salt against the Indian industry is a fair one and the 
difference in the current prices of the Indian market for the Indian and 
the German product is resulting from the fact that the manufacturing 
process, as used by the Eastern Chemical Company, to make Epsom Salt 
from Magnesite and Sulphuric Acid, is a very uneconomic one. This pro¬ 
cess is uneconomic not only when used by Indian factories, but also when 
used in Europe. For instance, in Itffly the Epsom Salt is produced in the 
same way and cannot stand against the German fair competition although 
Italy has own sulphur mines and sulphuric acid factories and cheap electric 
power. Some time ago, the same manufacturing process has been used in 
the Unit'ed Kingdom but this uneconomic production was stopped in order 
to supply the sizing-material “ Epsom Salt ” to the English textile-industry 
from the cheapest source, namely Germany. The cheap value of the German 
sttiff is declared by the fact that it is a natural product being made from 
Kieserite by solution, purification and crystallisation. Even at the higher 
costs for ordinary labour in Germany, Epsom Salt can be manufactured and 
supplied at cheaper rates from Germany as all functions, such as purifying, 
drying, filling and weighing and closing the bags and loading, is done by 
machines and as the goods are despatched per river-barge and not per rail 
to shipping-port. 

We, further, may give the following remarks regarding the answer of 
Messrs. Eastern Chemical Company to the questionnaire of the Board; — 

8. (a) As they state that their Epsom Salt is superior in quality we 
think that then the Indian product has a higher value and a cheaper price 
for the German Salt is quite natural. 

10. The Eastern Chemical Company is—with their own words —“ at a 
disadvantage where the crystallization processes are concerned ", “ During 

the hotter months of the year the latter are naturally delayed, and the 
output of marketable salts is less and costs consequently higher.” It will 
be understood from this that, during the hotter months of the year, the 
demand of the Indian market will probably not be covered entirely while 
shipments from Germany can be effected throughout the year without any 
interruption in such a proportion that the whole demand will be satisfied, 

13 and 14. The Eastern Chemical Company has an annual requirement 
of 800 tons of Magnesite if the plant is working to its full capacity and for 
the production of one ton of Epsom Salt 8 cwt.s. of Magnesite are required. 
From this, follows, that with 800 tons Magnesite the yearly production in 
Epsom Salt of the Eastern Chemical Company amounts to 2,000 tons, but 
the yearly consumption of Epsom Salt in British India is considerably 
higher than 2,000 tons. In 1937 there have been shipped about S,300 tons 
from Germany to Indian ports and in 1928 about 2,100 tons although there 
were heavy troubles and a strike for about 6 months in the textile-industry 
during 1928 so that the 2,100 tons from 1928 cannot be taken as a basis 
for the yearly consumption. The latter can be taken as S,500-4,000 tons 
and will increase in the proportion as the Indian Textile-industry will ex¬ 
tend. The German manufacturers can cover the whole present and every 
future demand in Epsom Salt. 

We still beg to point out that the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a.M. has nothing to do with the business in Epsom Salt. They do not 
manufacture at all Epsom Salt and the.Epsom Salt plants aie woiking 
quite separately from the I. G. All German manufacturers of Epsom Salt 
are quite independent from the I. G. in financial, technical and commer- 
cial regards. 
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' We are pi'ei)ared to give you auj 
require. 


informations you should furtlie^ 
Yours very truly, 


Chemikalien-Aktten.gesel!schait, 


(Sd.) 

Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Company (India), Limited. 


(1) Leiier No. fi03, dated the. liih November, 103S, from the Tariff Board, to 
Mesur-H. Brunner, Mond and Company, (India), Limited, Bombay. 

I am directed to say that the Indian Tariff Board is now engaged in 
making enquiries into the (juestion of gpranting protection to the manufac¬ 
turers of heavy chemicals in India and; has received representations from 
some of them alleging that the operations of the Imperial Chemical Industries,.. 
Limited, in the Indian market have had ja very adverse effect on the Indian 
inanufaetiirers. A copy of these is encdpsed herewith for your information. 
As the Board has been informed that you are the representatives in India 
of the Imperial Chemical Industries, it i.s anxiou.s to affor d you an opportunity 
to state how far such allegation.s are well founded. It would also be of 
assistance to the Board if you could furnish any information about the 
prices of the chemicals imported by you and about any other matter men. 
tioned in the terms of I’eference, a copy )f which is herewith enclosed. 

2. I am therefore to enquire whether it would be convenient for you to 
depute a representative to tender oral evidence before the Board at 11 a.m. on 
the 29th November, 1928, in the office of the Board in .Sir Cowasji Jebangir 
Building, Bombay. T am also to ask thft a note embodying the information 
aslied for (with six copie.s) may be .sent' to the Board’s office at least three 
days before the date of oral exainination. 

An early reidy is solicited. 


(2) Letter dated the. f<fh Decemher, 19S!3 from Me/^srs. Brunner, Mond & co. 

(India), Ltd. 

Our Bombay Office liave paased on to u.s your letter No. 808, dated the 
14ih November, 1928, with enclo.sures, consisting of extracts from the replies 
of Messrs. Dhanunsey Morarji Chemical Company, Limited, to the official 
questionnaire i.ssued by your Board in connection with the Chemical Enquiry 
and of the complete reply of Messrs. The Eastern Chemical Company, Limi¬ 
ted, thereto. 

It was not our intention to take apy part in thi.s enquiry, as we felt 
that an Importing and .Selling Cmuparn"', .such a.s our.s i.s at pre.sent, occupie.s 
an invidious po.sition in endeavouring to oppose the grant of protection to 
inanufacturer.s in this country, seeing fhat the ultimate issue lies between 
the ability of such manufacturers to meet the demands of consumers as 
regards (juaiitity, quality and time of delivery and the ability of the consu¬ 
mers to pay tfie enhanced price which, the maiuifacturers naturally expect 
to result from protection. Having regard to these views, as .soon as the 
Government of India announced in July last ite intention to refer to the 
Tariff Board the ap|)licatioji for protetltion in respect of ('ertain (ffienucals, 
we addre.ssed a letter to the principal cf^sumevs of cbomicals and associations 
of niaunl'acturevs throughout India, of which the following is an extract: — 

“ As consumers of one or more? of the above mentioned chemicals 
(those mentioned by the original applic.aiits for ])rotectioii) 3 ’ou 
will readlty understand that yonr interests will be affected ad¬ 
versely or favourably, according to whether the Tariff Board 
recommend the enhancement or removal of the existing duties, 
and in order that the Tarijf Board may have as much informa¬ 
tion as possible to assist them in their deliberations, we would 
advise yo'\ to la.v your view.s before them and give them what 
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details you consider necessary concerning your business and the 
effect which an increa.se or decrease in the duties referred to is 
likely to have thereon 

We now consider that it would be impolitic for us not to accept your 
invitation to appear before the Board with a view to stating how far 
certain allegations made by the applicants for protection to the effect that 
the operations of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, have had an adverse 
effect on the Indian manufacturers, are well founded and in the meantime 
we have pleasure in furnishing you with the followung information: — 

Ill the first place we might explain that we are a Private Limited Com¬ 
pany, registered in India, and that the majority of our shares are held by 
Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd., who are one of the constituent Companies of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. Our pi'incipal functions at present 
consist of importing and selling chemical products which we purchase mainly 
from Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. It is guite possible that at a 
later date, when the off-take of certain chemicals in India justifies such a 
step and an exhausting enquiry has proved that the requisite raw materials 
are economically available in sufficient quantities, in fact that the project 
has a reasonable assurance of success fi-om its inception, we may establish 
a factory or factories in India. In a matter like this vve should invite the 
expert technical advice of Tmiierial Chemical Industries, Limited, and if the 
project came to fruition we should certainly give Indian capital an oppor¬ 
tunity of participating in the .scheme. 

Turning to the “ replie.s to questionnaire ” received by you from Dharain- 
sey Morarji Chemical Company, Limited, we should like to call your attem 
tion to the following misstatements: — 

A. 48 (B) and (C). “ Some of the producers of Sulpiiate of ammonia even 
in India had perforce to join this great combination (T. C. I.) for fear of 
being throttled 

As a branch of the British Sulphate of ammonia Federation was formed 
in India in 1924, when practically the whole of the Indian producers of 
Sulphate of ammonia agreed to co-operate with the Association, it is obvious 
that Imperial Chemical Indu.stries, Limited, which only came into existence 
towards the end of 1926 could not have had anything to do with the nego¬ 
tiations. 

A. 48 (h) and (c). “ The principal object with which this combination 
(T. C. T.) wa.s incorporated was to minimise the internal <-ompetition in the 
United Kingdom ”, 

The formation of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited was purely a 
defensive measure against similar combines w'hicb had been formed in the 
United States and Germany. The fn.sion of interests was a sound proposi¬ 
tion from all points of view, as the industries which the merging companies 
represented were intimately associated with each other. 

A, 49— re “ Dumping ” : — 

Of all the products referred to in this paragraph, Sodium Sulphide is the 
only one which has been .shipped to India by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
who have informed us that in the opinion of their experts 10,000 tons per 
annum is the minimum for economical ijroduction. The imports into India 
in 19ib^-28 were only 2,400 tons. They also consider that as 2.5 cwt.s. of Salt 
Cake are necessary to produce I ton of Sodium Sulphide, the small market 
in India for Hydrochloric Acid makes the manufacture of Salt Cake un- 
economic.al. There i.s practically no sale of Salt Cake itsell’ in Indi.a. 

We ou,rselve,s have fj’om time to time imported quantities of the other pro¬ 
ducts mentioned; viz.: —Pot,ash Alnin, Alumina Sulphate, Copper Sulphate, 
Copperas, Zinc Chloride, and Epsom Salts, but our purchases h.ave been made 
through a merchant firm in Great Britain w'ho have to buy in the open 
market. Wo have had no dealings in Sulphuric, Nitric and Hydrochloric 
Acid and were under the inipre.ssion that the Indian maiuifacturers had 
the market to themselves. In 1922, when we were the Agent.s of the United 
Alkali Company, Limited, we asked them to indicate their lowest price for 
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Suli^htiric Acid c.i.f. Calcutta and tHey quoted 5rf. per lb, in cases each 
containing 3 x 42 lb. jars, which was the standard packing at that time. 
They pointed out that the actual cost of the Acid had little to do with the 
price, as it was made up principally of the cost of packages and the freight. 
As the locally made article was less than half of the c.i.f. price quoted, to 
which duty and charges had still to be added, we did not pursue the matter 
further. In February last we had oqeasion to ask the price of Sulphuric 
Acid in Calcutta and we ascertained that it could be obtained from local 
manufacturers at 1 anna per lb. less 25 per cent, packed in 2J gallon 
returnable jars. 

The Dharamsey Morarji Chemical Company, Limited, have instanced the 
increase in the imports of Copper Sulphate as proof of dumping, whereas, 
had they made enquiries, they would have learnt that the enhanced import 
figures could be accounted for by the increased use of this article for the 
spraying of rubber trees. This is proved by the official statistics which 
show that the increased imports were confined to Burma and the Madras 
Presidency, the figures for the remaining statistical division having declined. 

As regards to the Eastern Chemical Company’s replies to the question¬ 
naire, we find that in answer to question 43, they have cited the case of 
Caustic Soda as “ an example of the manner in which the English combine 
is in a position, should it desire, to force them out of the mai’ket altogether,” 
but they omitted to explain that they undertook the manufacture of Caustic 
Soda from Brunner Mond & Co.’s Soda 4sh during the War when the export 
of Caustic Soda from Great Britain was prohibited except under licence. 
The quantities so exported were limited, hence the price in this country was 
unnaturally high, hut Indian consumers did not suffer thereby as we ex¬ 
plained to them how to produce Caustic lye from Soda Ash, supplies of 
which were available at reasonable rates. We are however interested to 
note that they do not seek protection in the case of Caustic Soda. 

In their reply to question 48 (c) they appear to hold Imperial Chemical 
Industries equally responsible with the German combine for their inability 
to manufacture and sell Epsom Salts at » profit and for the unremunerative 
position of their three principal Acids, but we have already informed you 
that Imperial Chemical Industries have not in any way been associated 
with the sale of these products in India. 

We think the above remark.s will suffice to prove to you that the diffi¬ 
culties of the chemical manufacturers in; Bombay are not attributable to the 
operations of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited or ourselves and if it is 
possible, having regard to the fact that we are a private Company, for us 
to furnish you with further information When we tender oral evidence on the 
13th instant we shall be pleased to do so. 


(3) Letter dated the ISth December 1928, from Messrs, Brunner, Mond & Co. 

(India), Litd. 

With reference to the request made during this morning’s hearing by the 
President for information regarding the c.i.f. price of certain chemicals 
in which we have been dealing but which are not manufactured by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, we have pleasure in giving you the following 

particulars:— . „ .r. , 

Per ton o.i.f. Bombay. 

£ s. d. 

Epsom Salts .. 

Potash Alum 

Sulphate of Alumina. 

Zinc Chloride. 

Copper Sulphate. 

Glauber Salt.. • 

The above represent the actual prices last paid by us 
products mentioned. 


3 17 0 
8 12 6 
6 13 9 

18 10 0 
28 6 0 

4 0 0 

for purchases of the 
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Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, Calcutta. 


(1) Made over by Mr, Hutchinsori, on 12th March, 1929. 



Per acre. No. of plota. Increase. 

Paddy. 

Madras — 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

80 20 18 

Cwt. 

Super .... 

1 

Hyderabad — 

Lbs. 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

80 28 34 

Cwt. 

Super .... 

1 


Mysore— 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 
Supei' , . . . 

Bombay— 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 
Super . . . . 

Potato. 

Bombay — 

Sulphate of potash 
Super 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of potash 
Super 

Nitrate of soda 
Mysore — 

F. Y. M. 


Lbs. 


56 

168 

4 

64 

Lbs. 



300 

600 

1 

79 

Lbs. 

150 

112 

120 

6 

59 

150 

112 

170 

6 

40 


Baskets. 

too 2 60 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Super 

Sulphate of potash 


Lbs. 

160 

360 

65 


Cotton. 

Bombay — 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Super . . . . 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Super . . • • 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 
Super . . • • 


Lbs. 



70 



. 112 



, 112 

ll 


6« 

r 


80 

1 1 


. 100 

J 


71 

Average. 
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Tobacco. 


Per acre. No. of plots. Increase. 

Per ceat. 


Bombay 



^ Lbs. 



Sulphate of pota-sh 

.; .150 

6 

4S 

Super .... 

. 112 



Nitrate of soda 

. 285 




Whe.vt. 

Bombay — 

Lb,s. 

6G 


Sulphate of Ammonia . 

6'1 

Super . . , . . 

. 112 

1 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

56 

1 .56 

1 Average. 

Super . ... . 

56 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

50 

I j 

Super . . . . . 

100 

J 

F. Y. M. 

35,000 

n 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

. 112 


Super .... 

. 224 


F. Y. M. 

15,000 

1 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

.56 

1 

Super .... 

. 112 


F. Y. M. . 

15,000 

1 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

. 112 

41 

Su[)ei' .... 

. 112 

: Average 

1 ’ of 7 plots. 

F. Y. M. . 

20,000 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

56 


Super .... 

. 112 


F. Y. M. . 

60,000 

1 j 

Sulphate of .Ammonia . 

,56 


Siqier . . 

. 112 


F. Y. M. . 

25,600 

1 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

56 


SulItT .... 

. 112 


P. Y. M. . , . 

5,600 

1 j 

Sulphate of .Annnonia 

60 

j 

■Super .... 

. 112 

J 

Bagi. 

Madras— 


Cartloads. 


F, Y. M, . 

3 

2 40 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

.1.1 US- 

80 


Super , . . . ; 

. 112 


Geouxdnot. 


Lbs. 


Sulphate of Ammonia . 

40 

8 73 

Super 

. 112 
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Per acre. 

A'o. of plots. Increase. 

Tuumeric. 



Madras — 

Lbs. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Super .... 

. 160 
, -221 

1 Here though there 
is no inorease, 
the profit over 
control is due 
to the high 
cost of P. Y. M. 

Onions. 



Bombay —■ 

fjbs. 

Per cent. 

P. Y. M. . 

22,400 

1 2b 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

. 140 


Super .... 

. 112 



Chillies, 


Bombay —■ 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

Lbs. 

. 120 

1 

98 

Super . . 

Madras — 

Indigo refuse . 

. 240 

Lbs. 

13,8.38 

n 


•Sulphate of Ammonia 

. 240 

! 


•Super .... 

P. Y. M. . . . 

. 224 

36,000 

1 


Sulphate of Ammonia . 

. 160 



'Super .... 

. 160 



F. Y. M. 

26,000 

1 

84 

Indigo seeth 

8,000 

1 

Average 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

. 160 

of 4 

Super .... 

. . 224 

1 

plots, 


Cartloads. 

F. Y. M.• (W 1 

Lbs. 


Neem cake.'750 

'Sulphate of Ammonia . . . 120 

•Super.. 120 J 

Lbs. 


Mysore — 

F. y. M. . 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
•Super . . - • 

Cabbage. 

Bonrba^— 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

• Super . . . • 
F. Y. M. . . . 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 
Super . . .' . 

F. Y. M. 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 
;Super . . ■ 


2,000 

1 

-25 

52 , 



156 



Lbs. 



1.50 

2 

67 

224 



17,000 

n 


1.50 

j 

117 

224 

, Y 

Average 
of 2 

40,000 

1 1 • 

plots. 

1.50 

i 

224 

J 
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(2) Letter dated the 16th March, 1929, from Imperial Chemical InchistrieSy 

Limited. 

In accordance with the lequejst of your Chairman on the 9th instant, 
we have pleasure in enclosing particulars of the pirices of and rates of 
freight on Sulphate of Ammonia,'Superphosphate and Compound Fertilisers. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

PBIOBS op SOTPH.4.TE OF AmMONIA AND SUPERPHOSPHATE (18/20 PER CENT.), 

P.O.B. prices— 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 2 cwts. single bags, f.o.b. U. N. Port, £10-8-6' 
per ton. 

Superpho. 9 phate, 2 cwts. double bags, f.o.b. Dutch Port, £2-13-3- 
per' ton. 

P.O.R. Calcutta prices— 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 2 cuts, single bags, f.o.r. Clalcutta, Ks, 156 
per ton. 

Superphosphate, 2 cwts. double bags, f.o.r. Calcutta, Rs. 65-70 
per ton. 

The price of Sulphate of Ajuimonia for all main Indian ports is the 
same, but that for Su])erphosphate varies. The present rate for the latter 
f.o.r. Madras is Rs. 80 per ton, 1 cvvt. double bags. The reason for the 
variation in the price of Superphjosphate is that if kept for stock purposes an 
allowance of Rs. 10 to Rs, 16 per ton, according to the packing, must be made 
for re-bagging. If we are able, as we some times are in Calcutta, to rail 
Superphosphate up-country straight from the ship to a definite order we 
can sell at as low as Rs. 69 per; ton, f.o.r. 

The analysi,s of the Superphosphate quoted is 18-20 per cent, water 
soluble P 2 O 3 . 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Rates of j'EraDLH.'r froai Europe 10 India. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—^Froip D. K. Poit to— 

Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, £1-6-0 per ton. 

Madras, £1-7-6 per ton. i 
Cochin, Tuticorin, £1-10-0 per ton. 

Rangoon, £1-15-0 per tonl 

Superphosphate. —The rate cjf freight for Superphosphate from Holland 
to the foregoing Indian ports is Sh. 2-6 per ton less for each port. 

Compound Fertilisers. —Analyses and Prices, f.o.r. Calcutta'— 

Leunaphos (20 per cent. Niti-ogen and 20 per cent. P 2 O.,) 220 lbs. double 
bags, lls. 215 per tpn. 

DiamonpKos (21 per cent; Nitrogen and 53‘4 per cent. PjO,) 220 lbs. 
double bags, Rs. 320 per ton. 

*Ammopbos 20-20 (16'46 per cent. Nitrogen and 20 per cent. P.O.,) 
100 lbs. single bags, Rs. 216 per ton. 

*Ammophos 13-48 (10-7 pbr cent. Nitrogen and 48 per cent. PjO,) 
100 lb. single bags, 250 per ton. 

* Prices obtained from Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. The nitrogen content 
in the two grades of Ammophos is calculated in terms of Ammonia, but 
for the purpose of comparison the analyses have been reduced to percentages- 
of pure nitrogen, as given in Eeunaphos and Diaramonphos. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

COMPABATIVE COSTS OP COMPODXD FeRTILISEBS TS- SULPHATE OF AmMONIA AND 

Shpebphosphate. 

The most simple ooiupaxison to make is between Lennaphos ts. Sulphate 
of Ammonia and superphosph.ate, as the Niti'Ogen. and Phosphoric acid 
contents in each ai-e the same. 

One ton of Leunaphos costing Rs. 215 is equivalent ^ to one ton of SuF 
phate of Ammonia + one ton of Superphosphate, the joint cost of which 
js = B,s, 230. The price of Superphosphate h<is been put at Rs. 70 per ton, 
the lowest figure possible for general purposes. All prices are f.o.r. ports 
and it will lie realised that the railway freight on Leunaphos is exactly 
half that of the Sulphate of Ammonia and Superphosphate. 

Below are fui'ther comparative values: — 



Cost per toil 

Ai'pi'osiraa.e cost 
of equivalent value 

Compound fertili.ser 

f.or. 

in S/A and 

Calcutta. 

Super f.o.r. 


‘Rb. 

Caloutta- 

Rs. 

Leunaphos 

215 

230 

Diammonphos 

320 

363-8 

Ammophos 20/20 . 

216 

202 

Ammophos 13/48 . 

260 

256 


For the sake of easy working the price of Sulphate of Ammonia has 
been put at Rs. 160 per ton. instead of Rs. 156 f.o.r. Indian ports. 

A unit of nitrogen lias been taken at Rs. 8 and a unit of phosphoric 
acid at Rs. 3-8-0. ■ 


(8) Letter dated the Hdrd April. 1029. from Messrs. Imperial Ohemiaal Indus- 
■hies (India), LimHed, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

We acknowledge receipt of your telegram of the 22Dd instant as here¬ 
under :— 

“ Reference vour letter 16th March kindly wire bow price Leunaphos 
two hundred fifteen Calcutta is made up stop please state sepa¬ 
rately f.o.b. price freight landing importers’ commission and 
other charges—Tarboard ” 

and confinn our reply of to-day’s date as follows ;— 

" Tour telegram twentysecond Leunaphos f.o.b. price fourteen pounds 
sterling freight Calcutta twenty-five shillings landing and godown 
charges seven rupees eight annas importers’ commission three per 
cent, stop no other charges—Impkemix ”. 

which is self-explanatory. 

yVith regard to y'our letter No. 341 of the 17th instant, ive had not intended 
replving to it until ive had obtained from Messrs.' Shaw Wallace and Company 
the information asked for in the first paragraph, Messrs. Shaw Wallace and 
Company are Agents for the Indian producers of the British Sulphate of 
Ammonia Federation, Limited, and we ourselves are unable to answer the 
questions that you have raised in this connection. 

As regards the second paragraph of your letter, Cerm^ fertilisers are 
shipped to India from the ports of Rotterdam, Hamburg and Bremen. In thn 
case cf Leunaphos, re-bagging is not ordinarily necessary. 
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The Burma Corporation, Limited, Rangoon. 

(1) Letter No. 863, dated the 30th Nfivember^ '1928, from the Tariff Board, to 
the hvrma Corporation, Limited, Ramjocn. 

The Tariff Board is at present enquiring into the claim of the Indian 
('hemical industry for protection and in this connection it is of great import¬ 
ance to ascertain how far the raw materials required for the manufacture 
of acids and heavy chemioala are avajlabla in India. The Board understands 
that the possibility of manufacturing sulphuric acid from zinc blende raised 
in Burma was investigated by your Cci>"poration and that a proposal to instal a 
plant for the purpose at Jamshedpur had been for some time under consi¬ 
deration. I am directed to ask whether you will be good enough to furnish 
the Board with a detailed report on *he subject, specially with reference to- 
the following points < 

(1) Quantity of zinc blende available in Burma and the estimated 

annual supply. 

(2) Amount of sulphuric acid which, if conditions were favourable, 

might be produced from q given quantity of zinc blende. 

(3) Description of thp process Of manufactuj-e which was under con¬ 

templation. 

(4) Reasons for abandoning the proposal (kindly state how far the diffi¬ 

culties were purely technical and how far a matter of costs, 
marketing, etc,). 

(3) How zinc blende is now dis;^ed of. 

(6) Other materials available in Burma from whicli the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid may be considered. 

2. I am to invite your attention to the proposal now under consideration 
by the Tariff Board that a bounty shouW be granted in respect of the manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid in India and to state that the Board will be glad, 
to receive your opinion on the proposal. 


(2) Letter dated the 22nd December, 1928, from the Burma Corporation,.. 

Limited, Bangoon. 

We are in receipt of your letter of 30th November, No. 863, and in reply, 
have to advise that, included in the affairs taken over by this Corporation 
from the Burm.a Mines, Limited, in 1919, was a project to erect a Zinc 
Braeltirig Woj'ks ai- Jamshedpur at whiph it w.as intended to manufacture 
Sulphuric Acid as a bye-product from the sulphur gases evolved in roasting 
the zinc concentrate. 

We understand that the proposal emanated as a “war” project in dis¬ 
cussion with, if not at the instance of, The Indian Munitions Board, over 
which Sir Thomas Holland presided, and that the intention was that the 
Government would render financial assi.stqnce towards the capital cost of the 
scheme and as-sist in the disposal of the inhin products from the plant beyond 
those required for local consumption in the works of Messrs. Tata and the 
secondary industries establislied by them at Jamshedpur. 

The financial arrangements originally contemplated for the erection of the 
works failed to eventuate and, in the year 1930, having regard to the great 
cost of completing the works, the Oorimration sought advice as to whether, 
in view of the changed conditions, the project was likely to be of a profitable 
nature. ■ 

Amongst other things, it was advised that— 

(a) a snitahle quality of zinc concentrate was not then being produced 
by the mine and, owing to the: comiilex nature of the ore, might 
not be produced for several years, which was actually the case;; 
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(6) the capital cost of the plant would be altogether out of proportion 
to the cost of similar plants in other parts of the world owing 
to the very high cost of steel work purchased in America and 
furnace material in India at boom prices; 

(c) the location of the plant with respect to raw material from Burma 

and markets for finished products was very unsuitable^ entailing 
heavy transport charges on all commodities used and produced; 

(d) as far as eordd be ascertained, high class fireclays and bricks suit¬ 

able for use in spelter furnaces were not procurable locally', and 
the risk of using an unknown clay for the manufacture of retorts 
was one which could not be contemplated. The special bricks 
for the spelter furnaces and retort clays would require, as a 
consequence, to be imported probably from Belgium which would 
make their cost prohibitive; 

(e) the stamina of the labour available in India made it extremely 

doubtful whether it would be able to withstand the arduous condi¬ 
tions of work on the spelter furnaces and carry out its duties in 
an efficient manner with the exacting regularity of daily attend¬ 
ance which the process requires, particularly under the trying 
climatic conditions which prevail at Jamshedpur for the greater 
part of the year. 

In view of the advice received and the breakdown in the financial arrange¬ 
ments before mentioned, which also affected the disposal of products, the 
Corporation decided to abandon the project and, in doing so, incurred a very 
heavy financial loss. 

In reply to the points specially requested, we submit the following: — 

(1) Our annual produrjion of aino concentrate at present is about’ 

60,000 tons, as far as ■B'e know, it is the only production in the 
Province and we are not aware of any other possible source of 
supply. 

(2) One ton of good quality zinc concentrate will produce approximately 

one ton of chamber acid or its equivalent. 

(3) Hand-rabbled Delplace roasting furnaces. Chamber Acid Plant. 

Modern type high teinpei'ature Distillation Spelter Furnaces. 

(4) Enumerated above. We are firmly of opinion that no project for- 

the manufacture of Sulphuric Acid from zinc concentrate can 
hope to succeed as a commercial proposition except as an adjunct 
to a spelter plant in which its roasting is a necessary and im¬ 
portant stage in the process. 

(6) To European Smelters. 

(6) None as far as we know. 

Our interest in the manufacture of Sulphuric Acid is confined to its pro¬ 
duction as a bye-product in the manufacture of spelter from zinc concentrate, 
and recent further investigations into the possibilities of establishing a Zine 
Smelting works'in India have not enabled us to regard such as proposal as a 
commercial project. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

Letter dated the 8th Decemher, VMS. 

In accordance with your request I send yon herewith six copies of the 
Report of the Technical Advisory Sub-Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, which report was accepted by the Committee on behalf of the 
Association’s Members. 
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This I tendered in evidence on the 7^h instant. 


{Copy.) 

No. . pf 19 

THE MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Bombay, the 17th November, 19S8. 

Repom of the Technical Advisory Sob-Committee. 

Subject :—Protectihn for Chemicals. 

To the Committee. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted at a meeting of the Committee held 
on 20th August, 1928, the Technical Advisory Sub-Committee was requested 
to consider and report on the advisability of the Association supporting the 
application for protection made by Messrs, The Eastern Chemical Company 
and the Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company in regard to the following 
chemicals: — 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Nitric Acid. 

Magnesium Sulphate. 

Ferrors Sulphate, 

Potash Alum, 

Aluminium Sulphate. 

Sodium Sulphide. 

Zinc Chloride. 

Copper Sulphate and Glauber’s Salt. 

The Committee will also remember that, in making our report, we were 
.requested to consider (1) whether the conditions governing the grant of pro¬ 
tection as laid down in paragraph 97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission are satisfied in each case, and (2) to what extent if any, and in 
respect of what articles or class or description of articles, protection should 
be afforded, and how its recommendations, if any, will affect the industries 
using these articles. 

We have carefully considered the main terms of reference, and are satis¬ 
fied that, though the grant of protection by the imposition of protective 
duties to those chemicals specifically mentioned in the application will, to 
a certain extent, increase the cost of manufacture, such an increase will, 
in our opinion, only be negligible in view of the fact that the cost of such 
chemicals used in the industry is very small. In our opinion, therefore, the 
Committee should support the application for protection made by the 
Chemical Companies concerned, provided, of course, that the conditions laid 
down in paragraph 97 lof the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission are 
satisfied. 

From the information at our disposal, we are not in a position to judge 
whether the industry applying for protection completely fulfils all the three 
conditions laid down in the Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report, but we are 
of opinion that the development' of chemical industries in India will ulti¬ 
mately confer certain advantages to certain indigenous industries using 
these chemicals. 
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Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co 

(1) Letter dated the 6th December, 1928. 

Stop HATE OF Ammonia. 

We are in receipt of yonr letter No. 864, dated 29th/30th Novemhei- 
1023, and in reply thereto would give you the following information: — 

Quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia produced in India during the last 5 years,. 


Tons. 

1924 13,553 

1926 13,340 

1926 14,655 

1927 13,451 

1928 (up to October) ...... 12,657 


66,658 


Quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia imported into India during the last 5 years. 

Tons. 

765 
200 
4,724 
1,680 
13,034 


20,403 


In reply to the last paragraph of your letter, we can only say that the^- 
position as regards the increased consumption of Sulphate of Ammonia in 
India is portrayed by the imports over and above the quantities produced 
in India. 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 October 


(2) Note made by the President, regarding the cost of imported fertilisers at 
an informal interview with Mr. N. M. Vaughan, representing Messrs,.. 
Shaw Wallace and Company, in Bombay, on the 10th April, 1929. 


£ s. d. 

Cost of superphosphate f.o.b. Itutch port . . 2 13 6 

Freight .........126 

3 16 0 
= Rs. 61 0 0 

Loss in weight (2 per cent.) . . . . 10 0 

Landing charges, etc. . • . . , . 5 0 0 

Rebagging charges . . . . . . 7 8 0 

Importers’ commission .7 8 0 

Sub-agency charges.5 0 0 


Total 


77 0 0 
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Cost ot sulphate of ammonia includes in addition to c.i.f.— 

(t) landing charges, etc., of Rs. □ per ton; 

(ii) importers’ commission (Indo-,jLgri.) at 2i per cent. 

(N.B .—In the case of superphosphate and Ammophos, this commission Is 
Bs. 7-8-0.i 

In tiie case of Up-country sales— 

(jii) sub-agency charges of Ks. a jxtr ton, 

(i-v) freight, 

(v) rebagging charges (\vhere neCessarj')• 

(N.b .—Superpliosphate would require rebagging.) 


<(3) Telegram No. 371, dated 6th May, 1929, from the Tariff Board, to iitesr.s. 
Shaw M'allace <& Co., Ag-S’nte, British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
Limited. 

Please wire quantity of sulphate of ammonia produced in India in calendar 
year 1928, and average market price ter last five j-ears. 


(4) Telegram dated 7th May, 1929, from Sulphannnon {British Sulphate of Am. 
mania Federation, Limited), to the Tariff Board. 

Sulphate ammonia reference your telegram Otli Slay, total Indian members 
production, 1928, amounted to ' 13,082' tons. Average market price per ton 
acid quality 1924 Rs. 186, 1923 Rs. 177, neutral quality, 1926 Es. 180, 
1927 Rs. 174, 1928 Rs. 160, f.o.r. main ports. 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

<1) Letter dated the SSth Novertiber 1928 , from Kapilram H. Vakil, Esquire, 
of the Okha Salt Works, Limited, to the Tariff Board. 

With reference to the request of' the Pre.sideiit for German Chemical 
Prices. I beg to give below the prices ruling in October 1928, which I have 
been al)le to obtain for you. 

1 Marks 

per 100 
Kiloijram. 


Potash Alub Cryst., Meal 161 

Potash Alum Cryst., Lump . . . . . I 65 

Glauber’s Salt Calc. . ..... 8 ^ 

Glauber’s Salt Cryst. , .4'30 

Epsom Sait ......... 4 

Green Vitriol . . I. 63 

Magnesium Chloride . ) . . . . . 9 

Aluminium Sulphate, 14—15 ;per cent. . . . llj 

Aluminium Sulphate, 1'7—18 per cent. ... 13 


I regret I cannot get German auiiioritat.ive quotations for the rest of the 
chemicals mentioned in the Resolution No. 199-T. ( 8 ). 

The above quotations are for Chemicals sold in the open market in 
Gersnanv, Hamburg, irrespective of their destination for inland or overland 
use. 
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(2) Letter dated the 5th December 192S, from, Mr. Kapiliam M. Vakil, of 
the Okha Salt Works, Ltd. 

With reference to the President’s requ^t for a description of Sulphuric 
Acid plant, using gypsum as its raw material, I beg to give the following 
references; — 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Volume 24, No. 9, March 
2nd, 1921, page 391. 

These Works at Oppau, Germany, were visited by me and I have seen 
very carefully the process that is carried out there. 

A fuller description of the process and the plant will be available also 
from a description of the Sulphuric Acid plant belonging to Friedr D— 
Barger & Co., by W. J. Muller. 

An article appears in Zeitung fur angewandte chemie 39,169-174. 


V. Srinivasan, Esq., Madras. 

Letter dated ISth July, 1928. 

I desire to communicate to the Board the urgent necessity for bringing 
down the existing rates for acids and chemicals, especially in our railway 
rates. Acids that are of utmost necessity in the two important indigenous 
industries of Southern India, i.e., dyeing and tanning, at least may be placed 
on the same level as kerosene oil which is classified under 4 R. R. and 2 0. B. 
as the existing classifications, i.e., 8 and 6 are very much higher. Further 
uniform rates for any distance may be charged from Madras to all places 
up the metropolis. Further other chemicals manufactured in India should 
also be given better concessions in the rates. I give below my two letters 
that appeared in The Hindu, dated 19th and 24th April, 1928, in support of 
this and request you to place this before the Board and get a favourable ooii- 
sideration. I shall be quite willing to substantiate my statement orally if 
called upon to do so. 


RA!IAV.4.y FREIGHT AND MEDICINES. 

Sir, 

It is indeed surprising to find very heavy freight rate being charged for 
medicines on Indian Railways. No argument is necessary to emphasise the 
fact that medicines are really more useful and are almost daily needed by 
all classes of people—rich and poor alike. But yet they are not given any 
concession and on the other hand they are charged at the. highest rate 
allowed under the Railway Tariff rates. The Board have made eight classi¬ 
fications for general goods besides two more classifications for acids and ex¬ 
plosives. The charges vary from '38 pies per maund to 1'04 ps. per maund. 
Even the toilet requisites are grouped under class 6, i.e., charged at 83 ps., 
while medicine are charged at 1'04 ps., which is nearly thrice that for rice 
or twice that for all other foodstuffs or half as much as that for biscuits, 
tinned provisions, etc. But this may not affect very much if the medicines 
are consumed at the place of production or even carried for short distances. 
It is seen from the Government import manifesto that nearly Uvo eroros 
worth of medicines are imported into India every year and it is also quite 
likely th.at at least half as much is manufactured within the Empirs. And 
now all tliese quantities are carried from place to place throughout the length 
and breadth of this v.ast empire. Here it Is worth while to note that nearly 
23 people die every minute and it might be safely taken that at least 100 
people suffer from some disease or other every minute. Fcnm this it can bo 
seen what a great number of our people have to resort to medicines almost 
every minute. The absence of any cnemist representative in any corporate 
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body may be reason for such difference of treatment regarding medicines- 
and the few medical men in the councils are completely indifferent to the 
difficulties experienced by this class of business. 

There is a provision in the classification that country drugs are charged 
at half rates, i.e., under class 4. But the Railway authirities have put a 
curious interpretation that country drugs mean only herbs and roots and 
not their finished products. In the absence of clear definition for these, they 
are giving their orvn meanings tuid are. always eager to get the maximum 
rate possible. 

Now I appeal through the medium of your valuable paper to our sympathi¬ 
sers to make all possible efforts to remove such existing anomalies in the 
freight rate and this help the millions of consumers of medicines. 

Madras ; 


V. SRINIVASAN. 


RAILWAV freights—MEDICINES. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my letter in the column of your paper which appeared 
on Thursday (19th) last, I desire to bring home to the minds of your readers 
that the present classifloation of goods for purposes of assessing rates on 
Indian Railways needs a thorough revision and the existing variations must 
be removed as early as possible. The very object for which such differences 
exist in rates, is completely overlooked in most of the cases. Things that 
are daily needed by all classes of people ought to bo carried cheaper, besides 
raw products to places of manufacture and finished goods from such places 
of production must be given cheaper rates. 

This is very rarely observed except in raw products that are exported 
from this country and in articles like biscuits aerated waters, boots, ale and 
beer, spirits and wines, preserves, periodicals and magaz.ines, etc., that are 
consumed by the fortunate few; while local productions like piecegoods with 
lace or useful products like books, athletic appliances, medicines, surgical 
instrument are denied the advantages of cheaper conveyance charges. Some 
of the goods like ale and beer, lard, hair oil, preserves, piecegoods in bales 
are allowed a further concession of two classes cheaper if booked at owners 
risk. I think from the above facts the need for revision is quite apparent. 
I appeal through the columns of your valuable paper to the authorities con. 
cerned to take up the question and give this an early consideration. 

V. SRINIVASAN. 


Mr. A. N. Peston Jamas, M.A., B.Sc., Ahmedabad. 

Letter dated the 31st Jamiary, 1939. 

Rate on Bauxite Ore from Bei.oaum to Ambernath and Matunoa 

I am interested as a mine owner to see my Bauxite ore being sold in the 
Chemical Factories. The main difficulty is the Railway Rate, inspite of my 
having ore of less Ferric contents for its use in the manufacture of Alum 
Alwni'Cake, etc. 

The reduced freight from Belganm to Ambernath is Rs. 13 per ton over 
a distance of just over 300 miles (transhipment to be done at Poona). 
Whilst the freight on the Kapadvanj Bauxite (Killick-Nixon & Co.’s) from 
Kapadvanj to Bombay Harbour is Rs. 5 or under over the same distance 
(transhipment at K.adiad, Bombay, Baroda and Central India). Thi.s 
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.Bauxite is used for purification of .Grade Oil by the Anglo-Persian Oil Com¬ 
pany at Abadan. 

I had asked the Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company to place this fact 
before your Board and if they have done, I am certain it will have a place 
in yonr inquiry as to see for yourself that the Madras and Sonthern-Mahratta 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are not prepared to 
bring the rates to a parity with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

Ahm, to the extent of 9,000 tons is imported into India plus a certain 
amount of alum-cake, etc. To keep in competition Indian Bauxite should 
be sold cheap at Ambernath and Matunga, which I cannot do inspite of the 
high quality of the Ore. The quantity of Bauxite which can be used may 
be 3,000 tons per year. The main cause is the Railway Rates. 


My actual cost on Jielgauni Station is — 


Re. 1 per ton. 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 3 per ton. 
Re. 1 per ton. 

4 annas. 


2 

Rs. 7 or Rs. 6 per ton. 

Cost at Ambernath— 

Add —Rs. 12 per ton. 

Total Rs. 18 per ton. 

Of course on a steady demand of 2,000 or 3,000 tons per year it may be 
possible to reduce my transport cliargos by one rupee or one rupee eight 
annas in case I employ lorries and if they are allowed to be plied by the 
Belgaum Cantonment Board and Municipality. Total distance is 8 miles. 

Therefore the main question is tlie Rates. In the light of the evidence 
before yonr Board tendered by the Railways yonr Board can see through 
the difference meted out to us and to Mesisrs. Killick-Nixon & Co. by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

I forget to add that my figures mentioned above do not contain any 
portion for my own profit. 

My ore contains— 

58 per cent, average Alumina. 

4 per cent. Maximum Ferric Oxide.- 
1 per cent, average Silica. 


Mining 

Transport 

Royalty 

Staff .... 
Ground Rent at Station 
Loading into Wagons 
Extras 


Your Board will therefore see that such ore available in India cannot be 
utilised locally for the manufacture of alum, etc., and therefore foreign 
stuff has to be imported. 


Letter No. 116 — 117, dated 6th February, 1929, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Paihoay, Co., Ltd. 

I am directed to forward the enclosed copy of a letter from A. N. 
Peston James, M.A., B.Sc., regarding the railway freight on Bauxite Ore from 
Belgaum to Ambernath and to say that the Board would he glad to he 
favoured with an expression of your views on the rea.sons for the very 
large difference in the rates from Belgaum to Ambernath and those from 
ICapadvanj to Bombay. 
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Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Co., Limited. 

Letter No. Tl^410, dated the 11th March, 1929. 

Bate fob Bauxite Obe ibom Belgaum to Ambebnath. 

With referonee to your letter rt<>. 117, dated the 6th February, Lt)29, 
and its oiiolosureB, rt'Kiodiiig the Railway freight on Bauxite Ore, from 
Belgaum to Ambernath, I have thie honour to enclose a memo, showing 
the mileages and the maund mile r4te8 ns well as the ordinary Tariff rates 
for purposes of comparison. It will he seen therefrom that the ordinary 
through rate from Kapndvanj to Bombay, 316 miles is As. 7-2 per maund 
or R,s. 12-3-1 per ton working out to -272 pie per maund per mile on the 
through distance. 

The Bomhay, Baioda and Ceiiti'al India Railway have quoted from 
Kapadyanj to Bombay, a special rate of As. 4-8 per maund and Rs. 7-16 
per ton or a reduction of Rs. 4-4-1 per ton. This works out on the through 
distance to a rate of '177 pie per imuind per mile or a rediution of about 
35 per cent. 

The ordinary rate from Belgaum tp Ambernath, a distance of 329 miles, 
was As. 11‘8 or R,s. 19-13-7 per ton which worked out to -420 pie per 
maund per mile on the through distance. This rate was first reduced 
to As. 9’9 ijer maund, and subsequently to As. 6-11 per maund or Rs. 11-12-3 
per ton, or a reduction of R.s. 8-1-4 per ton. This rate is still in force 
and works out to ’252 pie per maund per mile or a reduction of 41 per 
tent, on the ordinary rate. 

No traffic ha,?; however, been carried at the present rate of As. 6-11 
per maund, and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have been asked 
to say if they are prepared to agree tc quote a rate of As. 4-11 per maund 
on the through distance or Rs. 8-3-]|) per fon. This rate works oat ap¬ 
proximately to the same maund mile rate as the Kapadvanj-Bombay rate. 

On hearing from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway a further com¬ 
munication will follow. 


B.VtiXITK OkE (as 01tE.S COMMON NOG) L. 


Belgaum to Amherimth via Poona, 


Miles, 

i Ordinary Taiiff Rate. 

Special reduced rate. 

1 

Per 

! maund. 

i 

Per 

maund 

per 

mile. 

^ i 

Per ton. 

1 ! 

Per 

maund. 

1 Per 
' maund 
per 
mile. 

1 ■ ^ 

Per 

ton. 

i 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Pie. 

i 

: 

Rt. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

i 

i 

Rs. A, P. 

245 M. S, M. 1st 

0 8 5 

•412 

14 5 1 

00 

o 

i -229 

7 15 0 

84 G. I. P. 1st 

10 3 3 1 

i 1 

' 1 

'464 

1 

oi 8 li 

: 1 

, i 1 

0 2 3 

! 

•321 

3 13 3 

329 

0 11 8 

-426 

; 1 

19 13 7 

1 ' 

0 6 11 j 

•262 

11 12 3 
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Bauxite Obe (as ores common NOC) L. 


Kapad)ianj io Bombay via Nadiad, 



Oidinary TarifT Bate. 

Special Reduced Rate. 

Miles* 

Per 

ma^ind. 

Per 

maund 

per 

mile. 

Per 

ton. 

Per 

maund. 

Per 

maund 

per 

mile. 

Per 

ton. 


Rs. P. 

Pie. 

F 8. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Pie. 

Rs. A. P. 

37 Guz. Kys. 1st . 

0 2 1 

'G70 

3 8 9 

*0 1 1 

•351 

1 13 6 

379 B. B. & (I 8ch. 
o|o. 

0 5 1 

•219 

8 10 4 

0 3 7 

•m 

6 1 6 

31 fi 

0 7 2 

•272 

12 3 1 

0 4 8 

■ 

•177 

7 15 0 




Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Letter No, 133S9-H/217, dated the Mh June, 1929. 

Be Freight on Bauxite from Bei.gaom to Aaibebnath, 

Your letter No. 116 of 6th February 1929. 

I beg to state that the rates from Kapadvanj to Ambernath are as 
follows: — 


Kapadvanj to Bombay 
Bombay to Ambernath 


Rate per maimd. 

Rs. A. p. 

0 4 8 
0 2 6 



Total 

0 7 1 

Belgaum to via Poona 


0 4 8 

Vid Poona to Ambernath 

. . . ■ 

0 2 3 


Tot.al 

0 6 11 


2. The correct freight per ton from Kapadvanj to Bombay is, therefore. 
Rs. 8 and not Rs. 6 as stated in the enclosure to your letter. 

.8. We are not aware of the re,asong that led the Bombay, Baroda and 
Centra] India iRailway to quote a rate so much below the class rate (1st 
class). The rate from Belgaum to Ambernath is fixed on tho same basis 
as other rates on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which have been 
found suitable for the traffic. 


4, The only argument advanced for the reduction of the Belgaum- 
Ambernath rate is that the distance is similar to that between Kapadvanj 
and Bombay, but it by no means follows that operating conditions are 
similar. 
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Messrs. Boeman and Karain Limited, Calcutta. 

Letter No, I j376, dated the 9Sth L’ebraary, 1999. 

Increase or duty on Red Lead dbt impobted into this oountey by paint 

manufactdreSs . 

We have read the memorandum submitted to you by Messrs, R. Waldie 
and Company, Limited, and as Red Lead is one of the products, which 
vitally affects our industry, and hs protection for this particular product 
is demanded by Messrs. D. Waldie and Company, we must at once lodge 
our emphatic protest against sucli protection being granted to Messr.s. D. 
Waldie and Company. 

Our reasons for protesting against this claim are as follows ; 

(1) Messrs. D. Waldie and Company have so far not manufactured red 
dry having a lead peroxide content of 33-34 per cent. The maximum 
PbOa contents of the Indian Red lead has never exceeded 26-27 per cent. 

(2) This kind of red lead is not at all economical in use. Careful in¬ 
vestigations have proved that a red lead having a PbO^ content of less 
than 32 per cent., gives 26 pei cent, less bulk of paint manufactured, 
owing to its very low oil absoijbing properties. Further a red lead of 
less than .32 per cent. PbO, contents, is not fit for the manufacture of 
paints, as the paint so tuade rapidly settles hard at the bottom of the keg, 
and the paint becomes absolutely unfit for any further use. 

(3) We would not object to duty being increased on the ordinary setting 
quality of red lead imported into this country similar to what Messrs. 
I). Waldie and Company are manufacturing,'as_ we firmly believe that red 
lead of this type is of no econoniio value to this country, 

(4) The duty if granted would prevent large consumers like the Govem- 
ment, Public and other Corporate Bodies, using the refined non-setting 
quality of red lead paint manufactured by us, and as Messrs. D. Waldie 
and Company are not in a position to manufacture this improved quality 
of red lead dry, their claim for protection cannot he entertained. 

(o) The position of our industry is such that we have to import 
most of our pigments and eolour.s finm foreign countries, and the present 
duty ;of 15 per cent, ad valorem is already affecting our industry to a 
considerable extent, and we are not in a position to compete success- 
fully with the imported paints or enamels. If duty is increased on red 
lead or any other dry colours, a corresponding increase of 46 per cent, 
on the duties must be made on the imported paints or enamels. 

(6) If contrary to this protest protection is granted to Messrs. D, 
Waldie and Company on red lead dry, and no alternative increase of duty 
is fixed on the imported paint, most of the large consumers will be com¬ 
pelled to import the ready mane paint from England and the Continent, 
and the protection granted will not help the Indian manufacturers of red 
lead at all. 

(7) Further this protection might place large jiaint manufacturers in 
this country absolutely in the hands of monopolist, and as the present 
manufacturers of dry red lead are not in a position to supply a suitable 
grade of red lead to the paint manufacturer,s of this country, the pro¬ 
tection, if granted, will only lielp to pay a little more dividend to the 
share-holders of the Company s^king this protection at the expense and 
cost of the paint manufacturers and large consumers, like the railways, 
port trusts, public and other large industrial corporations. 

(8) We are further of opinion that in view of all the raw materials 
being available in this country, it should be possible for Messrs. D, Waldie 
and Company to manufacture qn ordinary grade of red lead dry at much 
more economical prices than the imported article. 
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Given equal prices for the raw materials and equal abilities in manage¬ 
ment, the foreign exporter is at the following disadvantages: — 

(1) He has to pay about £3 per ton on freight. 

(2) He has to pay his local agents at least 5 per cent, commission. 

(3) He has to bear an additional 20 per cent, on duty, clearing, 

landing, river due, transport, and other charges, and if in 
spite of all these expenses the local manufacturer is not in 
a position to compete, we could only suggest that recosting 
and profits should be rea,seertained before protection is granted. 


Ij6ftw No. 294, dated the 2nd March, 1929, from the Tariff Board, to 
Messrs. D. 'Waldie and Company^ Limited, Konnagar. 

I am directed to forward the enclosed copy of a letter from Messrs. 
Boeman and ICarain, Limited, protesting against the proposal to increase 
the duty on Bed Lead dry imported into India, and to say that the Tarifi 
Board would be glad to be favoured with an exiiression of your opinion 
on the contents of this letter, especially the allegation that Indian red 
lead is not suitable for the manufacture of high grade paints. 


Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Ltd. 

Letter dated the 10th March, 1929. 

With further reference to your No. 194 of the 2nd instant enclosing 
copy of letter No. l/.37fi, dated 28th February, 1929, from Messrs. Boeman 
and Karain, we have the following observations to make on their remarks, 
1. This is correct. This Company has .so far not made non-setting Jled 
Lead for sale. AVhat we manufacture at the moment is Red Lead to con¬ 
form to the speciflcatioi) of the Indian Stores Department for Red Lead, 
The I. S. 1). specification for Red Lead is given under, compared to 
Waldie’s average. 



I. S. D. 

Waldie. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Peroxide of Lead ..... 

25-1 

26/27 

Fineness (percentage remaining on 
sieve of 40,000 holes per sqr. inch). 

1-5 

0-2 

Insoluble (in nitro-oxalic acid) 

0-5 

0-4 

Soluble (in water) , . . . 

0-3 

0-1 


The 1. S. D. specification i,s based on the British standard specification 
of which ive enclose a copy. 

2, Assuming for the sake of argument, that the “ Classic ” type of 
Red Lead is not so economical in use as the new non-setting variety of 
Red Lead we would observe— 

(a) Red Lead is not used on the grounds of “ economy in use ”, but 
to protect those structures and buildings, such as bridges, whose cost may 
run into crores of rupee,s, and whose life is liable to be shortened very 
considerably by rust. 

Were “economy in use ” the chief desideratum in a paint, engineers 
would no doubt prefer iron oxide or Barytes or one of the many cheaper 
paints on the market. 

(h) For more than 100 years Red Lead has been used as the paint as a 
first coat iron, and it has been known that however hard it may become 
with age it becomes neither brittle nor scales off. 
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A (iase is on record where two, paintings of Red Ijead, of three coate 
each, hiive preserved a structure for 45/50 j'ears free ironi rust. 

The tests of the United States and other Navies, merchant marines., 
and of many .Railways have shown that Red Lead was superior to all 
other paints for protecting iron, and Red Lead has been used hy Engineers 
all over the world for preserving valuable structures for a century, and 
has been standardised by Government after Government during that period. 

The Red Lead on which this great reputation has been built up, is 
the “Classic” or setting type of (Red Lead; and this good repute is not 
due to easy brushing pow'erg or economy in use, but to its rust preventing 
properties. 

The British Standard speeificaticn of which we enclose a copy is for the 
“ Classic ” or setting variety. 

(c) The difference in the hcliaviour of these varieties is believed to be 
due to the percentage of litharge in the classic variety, w'hich forms a 
definite chemical compound with the oil, and to this, the remarkable pro¬ 
perties of the Classic Red Lead are attributable. 

This renders the classic variety -Unfit for mixing with oil and selling as 
a mixed paint, as it remains liquid only for about 14 days, long enough 
however for ordinary purposes wh«Ui it is mixed “ on the job 

As a consequence paint inauufacturei-s are making great effoi't.s to in¬ 
troduce the non-setting type as they can make the extra profit on this as 
a paint by saving the Engineer the trouble of mixing his paint “on the 
job ”, Another advantage which accrues to some paint makers is that they 
can mix the non-setting ivith other pigments, and sell their mixture under 
a patent name. 

(d) The chemical reason for the effectiveness of the Classic type, .is as 
stated due to the percentage of litliarge present. 

A considerable amount of I'esearph w'ork has recently been done to deter¬ 
mine in what lies the excellence cif Red Lead of the Classic variety as a 
protective coat foi- the. iron, and the chemical reactions have now been 
established to be as follows; — 

(I) Oxidation of the Linseed! oil linoxyn. 

(‘ij Neuti’alisntion of the free: acid hy the lead pigment. 

(.3) Hydrolysis of the Linseed oil by the lead, compound, affording 

glycerol and lead linoleate, 

(4) Reaction between the lithanje and y/j/ccrol rapidly to form the 

solid compound C,H. (O. RbOH) 30. 

(5) Neutralisation by the lead compound of the mono or diglyeerides 

present or formed in j the drying process. 

(6) Neutralisation of the Acetic .\cid or Formic Acid formed in the 

drying proce,ss. . ~- 

The particular reactions relevaint to the .superiority of the “ Cla.s,sic ” 
Red Lead are No. 3, showing the formation of glycerol, and No. 4 showing 
the immediate reaction taetiveen the litharge and glycerol. 

The presence of the hygro,scopjc glycerol so formed unle.ss neutralised, 
constitutes a danger to the effeptiveness of the “Antirust” properties 
unless a considerable proportion of lithiirge is present, because lead peroxide 
and minimum react not at all or: only ver.y slowly with the glycerol and 
leave it, being insoluble in the oil hut soluble in water to w^eaken the paint 
film through which the moisture and COa from the air may gain access to 
the metallic surface ivhich it is sought to protect, and start the destructive 
oxidation of the iron. 

In this the glycerol must play a double part, as owuTig to it.s hygroscopic 
nature it attracts moisture in the initial stages, until it is itself washed 
out by rain. 
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(/) A iH'iictieii) proof of the correctness of the theoretical eoiisiderarious 
get ovit above is striliiiigh* illustrated by the fact that the Engineers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Water and Sewers in the State of Massachusets, 
United States of America, actuaJJy stipulate that for the Red Lead paint 
for the interior of stand-pipes and conduits, about 10 per cent, of litharge 
shall be added to it in order to make a surface which will stand up to the 
exacting conditions obtaining in such sitriations. 

(3) In view of the history of the Classic type of Red Lead for the last 
century it is, we submit, incorrect to state that its manufacrure is of no 
economic value to India. 

In this connection we wonld stale that we have sold many thousands 
of tons of Railways and Engineers in India and to paint makers of repute 
such as Messrs. Jenson and Jsicolson, who we understand have the largest 
and most up-to-date paint works in India to-day. That Company alone 
has purchased over two thousands tons of Red Lead from u.s in recent 
years. 

We th(u-efore sufunit tliat the case for non-setting as being equal to the 
Classic type is nonproven, in as much as the new avariety has not yet 
stood the test which time alone can give, and which the next 20 years should 
discover. 

We think tluat, where large and expensive structures are at risk. En¬ 
gineers will for many years prefer to take a cert,iinty rather than a 
cli.ance. 

Thus for instance if we consider the case of a bridge costing say 
crores of rupees and containing 18,000 to 20,000 tons of structural steel, 
the cost at to-day’s prices of 3 coats of Red Lead of the Classic variety 
would be approximately 1 lac of rupees,-more or less, .say 0’6 per cent, of 
the vahip, of the bridge ah expenditure ooourring once in 15 to 20 years. 
This iS'iShPto^huf’f’f'y 0-04 per: cent, per annum on the value of the bridge; 
surely a small premium to pay for the safety of the structure and as a 
guarantee against cost of replacement. 

The “ economy in use ” po.ssibly to be gained by painting with the- 
“nonproven” or non-setting” variety, amounting to 20_ per cent, of 0-04'- 
per cent, per annum on the value of the structure, will we submit, not 
tempt Engineers, until, as before mentioned, the test of time ha.s definitel.y 
placed the I'cn-setting on the same basis a,s the Classic. 

In the meantime there is no doubt a demand for the “ non-setting ” 
Red Lead mixed as a paint for structures of less importance than the 
instance cited above, or where owing to local circumstances it may not be 
fcn.sible to mix the paint on the job. 

We note that Messrs. Boeman and Karain state that our claim for 
protection cannot be entertahied. 

5. We regret we are unable to understand the reason given for a 45 
per cent, protection on paints containing Bed Lead, as the Linseed oil 
the chief other ingredient, is indigenous to India as also i.s Turpentine. 

6. We presume that if protection were to he granted to Red Lead it 
would include Red Lead dry as well as Red Lead ground in oil, thi.s would 
appear to dispose of the argument contained in this paragraph. 

7. Any protection would place purchasers of Red Lead in the position 
of being able to purchase more favourably in India, but the imported 
article would, we presume, not to he debarred; there would therefore be no 
question of monopoly. 

8. We note Messrs. Boeman and Karain’s remarks but have no com¬ 
ment, since the matters dealt with, are all, we think, within the terms of 
reference of the Tariff Board. 

We would finally add that to meet the demand for the non-setting we 
have .already installed plant for producing it, and hope shortly to be in a 
position to place it on the niarket as soon a.s this plant can he got int(» 
working order. 
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If protection is granted we should certainly produce the non-setting 
variety to meet the requirements of the market and of paint makers at the 
-earliest possible moment. 


Letter No. 21Jf, dated the 8th March, 1929, from the Tariff Board, to the 

Superintendent, Government Test Mouse, Alipore. 

1 am directed to forward a copy of the cori'espondence noted below, and 
to request that the Tariff Board may be favoured with an expression of 
your opinion regarding the suitability of Indian red lead for the manu¬ 
facture of high grade paints: — 

(1) Letter from Messrs. Boeman and Karain, Ltd., No. 1/S76, dated the 

28th February, 1929. 

(2) Letter to Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Ltd., No. 194, dated the 

2nd March, 1929. 

(3) Letter from Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Ltd., No. 1046/8102, dated 

the 5th March, 1929. 


Government Test House, Alipore. 

Letter No. mSl, dated the 11th Marca, 1929, from the Superintendent, 
Government Test Mouse, Calcutta, 

Subject'. —Leap. 

Reference your letter No. 214, dated 8th March 1929. 

Two varieties of red lead appear on the market:-— 

(1) Ordinary red lead, the traditional product, yielding on analysis 

usually about 25 per cent, to 28 per cent, of lead peroxide, 

(2) Non-setting red lead, a modern product, yielding on analysis 

generally 32 per cent, or more of lead peroxide. 

As the theoritical yield of lead x>eroxide is nearly 36 per cent, (i.e., 
in the case of a chemically pure red lead) the difference between the two 
qualities is a question of purity. Non-setting red lead is considerahlj; purer 
than the ordinary variety. Owing to its greater purity this variety of 
red lead can he used for making ready mixed paints. Ordinary red lead 
cannot normally be used in this way since it sets hard in a short time. 
Ordinary red lead is alw-ays mixed with oil immediately before use. 

The claims of Messrs. Boem.an and Karain and of Messrs. D. Waldie 
and Company are both in their respective ways corregt, variety 

of red lead of use to a paint manufacturer is non-setting reWTSad?.Lla. 

the other hand ordinary red lead is in frequent use for painting structural 
steel. There is no evidence that this variety of' red lead is in protective 
qualities in any way inferior to non-setting red lead. On the contrary, 
what is required is evidence that nonvsetting red lead is equal to ordinary 
red lead. The reputation of red lead is based on the experience of gene¬ 
rations of engineers who have used red lead of the ordinary variety and 
it is too early to say whether the non-setting red lead is equally useful. 
Non-setting red lead" on its side has the considerable practical advantage 
that it can be used in the ready mixed form and stored in this form without 
hardening. It has also greater spreading powers. 

I am therefore of the opinion that both varieties of red lead are com- 
miercially valuable. Both are in considerable demand and I am not at all 
inclined to support Messrs. Boeman and Karain’s suggestion that ordinary 
fed lead has no economic, value in this country. 



It is correct that Messrs. D. Waldie and Company have up to the present 
only manufactured ordinary red lead. 

If a protective duty were placed on ordinary red lead only, I doubt 
whether the industry would be mateiKally bemefited. The result would 
presumably be a decrease in the imports of ordinary red lead balanced by 
an increase in the imports of non-setting red lead. If a protective duty 
were placed on all dry red lead, Indian paint makers, as distinct from the 
red lead makers, would be harmed since they require non-setting red lead 
as a raw material. 

Protection to the Indian red lead industry would therefore seem to 
imply a duty not only an ordinary red lead but on non-setting red lead 
and on all paints and enamels containing red lead. 



